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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Art I — Menianah of Indian Government y hetng a selectton 
from th( papers of Henr^ St George Tucker — {Ldxnd^ 
Jlcicmiel 

Ihe immense interest centering in t^e land-revenue, 
makes the management of landed property, vrhether be- 
longing to individuals or Goveiunient, a question ot the 
highest consideration Nothing even indirectly bearing on it, 
should be hastily decided on, and all improve men ts on it should 
he carefully sifted and neighed, that all chances of bringing 
them to maturity may be faiiiy developed From urhat tax are 
the funds mamly derived wherewith the heat y national expenses 
are met, but the 1 ind-revenue ^ Tlie two great monopolies cer- 
tainly return large sums but how ti ifliiig, considering the need 
of the coQiitiy Ihe import and export duties would be but a 
drop for that purpose, and tlie excise is scarcely worth men- 
tioning It IS the tax on land, tlie only tax tie miy almost 
sfiv paid in India, that supports the Government and it is to 
the bettering of it that Government efforts should be directed 
We do not mean loitering m the sense only of a present 
increase in the mrovaaf but aUo bettering the position of the 
r}ot and foi the purpose of developing the capabilities ot 
this fertile country — foicing on tlie proprietors, as far as legal 
means and example may go, a better principle of land manage- 
niciit, and e^ipecMHy iin proving the present by^tem of the man- 
agement of kh IS mehals, by means of which, we believe, that 
a great impetus may be given to that end Such then, and so 
great it> tlie impoitaiice of the subject which is now to occupy 
onr attention ^ 

Khas management, the Co art of Directors after them, 
the Board of Revenue, have admitted to be “the most accepta- 
ble to the jieople, and must successful in results, when the 
European officer in charge has heen a thoroughly efficient one , 
otherviise, that IS, when the officer has been lax, tha results 
have been totally different New the farm system has extend- 
ed all over Bengal, and khas management, as a matter of 
ciioice, has become extinct, from winch we nrnst conclude that 
an efficient European officer was not to be found in all Bengal, 
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othervn^e we einnot itnag’ine tliat Govorninent would lia\e 
given up that which was confessedlj the most successful and 
most acceptable to the ryots 

We know that this conclusion would be erroneous Tliere 
have been many Collectors that have been all that w as requir- 
ed, energetic, efficient, devoted and patient, and }et it is to he 
inferred that they too failed m this strangely arduous ta*<k of 
carrying out all that was good We are staggered, and begin 
to think It could not have been the officers in charge, that were 
to blame, there must have been something radically wrong in 
the system , that either they had not at their dispo«aI, means 
good and efficient to carry it out, and fully bring into phy 
Us advantages, or tb^ had so much to do besides, tint they 
could not devote sufficient time and energy to this particular 
purpose And these we are quite inclined to regard us the real 
cause of the failure of the stem 

We recollect a gentleman of the Civil Service, once 
writing to a subordinate, on the latter s tvishing to replace a 
jouiig man whose only qualification wa's, that he could opeik 
indifieient Eu^lii>h, by an old and tried hand m their depart- 
ment, to the effect that there was uo iiece^&ity for the exchange, 
that eiery thing was dependent on the head of tho office, who 
n as like the uiainapriiig of a watch 1 rue, was the reph the 
head o^ an office ought to be the mainspring, and as long 
as all the works are good and in order, he is re'^ponsible 
for the tune that is kept, but if a cog-wheel break down, or 
become worthless, how then ^ The mauispnng is surely not 
responsible or answerable 1 his, we beheve,his been the incubus 
that has oppressed many Government officers , they have been 
expected to keep the work of their office m order, however 
worthless or inferior their subordinates, or however incapable, 
from circumstances, to exercise a strict supervision ihus 
the Collectors were unable to carry out the designs ot Govern- 
ment, owmp. to the multiplicity of the duties on their hands 
and were obliged to depend entirely on their tussihlars, and 
they being untrustworthy, this great benefit among many 
otliers was lost to the people 

When the Sapreme Court was first instituted in India, the 
judges stretched their powers so far, that they declared all 
who jpaid revenue to Goveminent were Government servants 
On this plea they carried their jurisdiction so far and to such 
an extent, that they caused immense mischief No one now will 
deny this, and that the principle as applied by them, became, 
as it might have been expected to become, the instrument of 
intolerable oppression Yet for all that, there was some plausi- 
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hiiity m their notion from the whole bias of the OovernmeB- 
tal constitution, the Bengali ryot may he said to be the servant 
of the ruler He is at any rata a retainer’ in the proper 
sense of the word, and the zemindars are upholders in trust 
While they act in accordance with this trust, they are indepen- 
dent, if they break it, they are, as they ought in right and 
reason to he, relieved * 

If this may be said of independent zemindars, how much 
more applicable is it to fanners ot Government estates , and 
this form of land revenue, and the evils attendant on it, we wiU 
proceed to expose, pointing out at the same time what we consi- 
der would he the most iidvaniageous way to both landlord and 
tenant to manage them 

Both the Home Government, and their officials here, have 
admitted that fcbaa management might be the best system of 
land settlement, but from causes it has never been successful , 
there is another objection to it it has never m Bengal been 
found profitable, that is, of all forms oi collecting revenue, 
this has been the most expensive and troublesome Those 
who have studied the subject, have no hesitation in asberting 
that this liighly beueficial measure has failed through the 
chicanery of the junior agents entrusted with its details , m 
this opinion we heartily coincide, and how tins great obstacle 
may now be avoided, it is onr purpose to show 

I he system of farming klias mehal is one entirely «i» ffeneris 
It is certainly not zemindari It has somethiag of the uiouza- 
warri, inasmuch as that the principal land holder in the viciuity 
IS the farmer, or khas malik and lastly, it is in a measure ryot- 
warn, as m all mehals a rate of rent iS fixed, beyond which 
the farmer ought not to demand from the cultiv ator It may 

* ITtider the late rale, we know that the wort -enuntfar exprcas 

ed a meatiingr entirely a^noiumoaa to our word It traa oii*y m the yttr 

1 <03 that their cliar-uittrs ot col lectors was changed into that of proprtefon Ihe 
(Iiangp writers say biu bocn beuctiLial but wt. arc lu tho belief that I<ord Cornwallis 
had scarcely o\>taiiied a fhlr knowle h,o ot the native character and custoois and 
was iDurh buiaacd by the experience he had of the mo lided Feudal Tenure of 
Great Britain to which he as imitated tins as closely ns the lutures of totally 
ditf rent hereditary conetitations would admit of If the change has been for the 
better ii still a moot question Loukitig at the slotliful Tct graspuig disposiaon of 
the native lauded gentry introduced by it, tbeir uttor mdifference to all adrancement, 
and their perfect eareleeBneas of all luterest enuasted to them bat self uo one 
can conceive the substitution of them fbr an enlightened and benevolent Govemmeat 
can be for the better Bat if tiny wilt coat aside their mdolciioe and join the ranks 
of a Civilized pohev which ci\|oitis forb^ance and bberality aa the standard of 
true self interest, none will deny that tiie change was the most perfect anil beueftctal 
that tins country has ever expencnced A lauded gentry bko that of oar own England 
are the great bulwarks of national freedom The change, however, » yet too -voung 
for the (|ueBtioo of good or evil to be decided. 1H83 must answer it->m the mean time, 
It most lie admitted, that the scUetno was good and taking into consideration the 
iguoraoce of the local autfaonue^ the steps taken to carry it oat the best that could 
have been adopted. 
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]}OTrevei bo rogarJed 'is a branch of the zemuubin » and the 
term« are as follow — llie estate, containing one, two, or tUiee 
kisniuts, js measured, and since the introdnction of the new 
style ot measuring by survey, it » correctly mapped , the 
boundaries iind extent of each r\ ot s holding are clearly de:Bn- 
ed, and the chittas slate wliat «ort of land each holds, hr^t rite, 
second j ate or third rate, what aiea is coiered by tanka and 
ditihiis , and also cow-paths, for the purpose of deducting the 
same irom the assessable lands , new jungle lands and iho'-o 
liable to iniu datioufrom tides^ are also exempt from assessment, 
'xhe amount of each class of land having been ascei tamed, the 
la e of as essmeiit in the neighbouring zenimdan is found, and 
a jmnraadundee or full amount of revenue obtainable from the 
estate fixed , from this total a deduction at the rate gtaerally 
of 15 per cent, /« made hr expen'^en of collection, from that 
remaining, again, 15 per cent is allowed for a mysterious pur- 
po'<e, colled mahkava , after these deductions, the neighbouring 
proprietor, generally tlie one who Ins land <«ur rounding the 
khas mehals, signs the dhoul, and the es>tate, includiug man, 
beast, and land, is made over to him, bound hand and foot and 
from circumstances entirely at his mercy He becomes to all 
intents and pill poses tlie proprietary zemindar, iisttli this draw- 
back that he is I able to a renewal of the lei^e after the twenty 
\eai8, or whiteier number of years may baie fixed upon, 
eajJire — Iherefbre, says the farmer to himself, I don t see 
the u<»e of UMiig out money on the property, for the more 1 
improve the land, the more 1 shall have to pay at the next set- 
tlement, and tuut field in the south seems a nice hit of land, 1 
must buiuggk that into my kurija talook moreover, adds 
be, calling to his goiuastah, the land 1 see has been assessed 
at Ks b, 5 and 4, go and tell the ryots X will be cout* nt with 
Rs 8, 7 and 5, and let them bless their fates that they have 
such a moderate Tmiiecb Ihis may be supposed to be written 
jestingly , but, alas ' we mean it in sober sei iou«nesb, and that all 
this and more occurs in every khas mehal We cult upon any 
intelligent Deputy Collector to gne hn testimony, utterly fear- 
le«a but that he will support what we have here advanced 
What interest m fact has the fanner m improving the lind ^ 
It will only, be believes, tend to encreaso bis jumiua hereafter , 
besides, if he improves any land at all, he will improve hia 
own, and if he can do that at the expense of the khas lands, 
impend upon it, he wiIL But the fitriu -lauds? It is out of tiie 
question 

On one estate that a Deputy Collector had the setflement 
of, there was a tank fast going to decay, though the xiver, and 
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that was brackish, was two miles off, and the only supply of 
wafer was obtained by zneans of a wet ditcli winch filled 
during the spring tides at full and new moon tho cost of re- 
digging and cleaning out this tank was estimated at about 
Company s Rupees sixty Ihe fanner was asked, why he 
did not do it his reply was characteristic of the landed gen- 
try It was — “ I cau t affoi d it, the settlement js a very Bard 
one, and it is all I can do to meet my liabilities the water in 
the nullah (it was nothing but a ditch) is quite good enough 
In that case, obserred the Deputy Collector, as 1 consider the 
lands under assessed, and intend raising the jumma, you will 
of courae resign, so 1 may as well look out for another farmer 
Ihe man was alarmed enough, and had the Deputy Collector 
acted up to his threat of settling the estate with another, he 
would have expended not only sixty Rupees, but quadi uple 
that amount to get it back This nialik did not reside perma- 
nently on the estate, or near it, having become proprietor by 
the purcba<«e of the original farmei s right and interests, 
and only visited the piopert) to collect his dues The 
ryots were then asked, why thev did not club together 
and repair the tank They plausibly enough replied, what 
have we got to do with the estate or where are we to find 
the money f Another in-^tance, in another estate — 4, fine old 
road was found closed with jungle the proprietor, when asked 
why he did not keep it open and fi ee, answered, — what use^ 
the people can come by the fields Again, at an estate i isited 
by the s'lnie officer, he found a tank choked with weeds and 
filled up with earth so that except during the rams, it con- 
tained no water Ibis had been dus: by an old howladar, 
who had fallen into difficulties On asking why the farmer did 
not, conjointly with others, repair it, instead of spending all the 
baja jumin a on himself the {leople, as was anticipated, smiled 
at the queiists assumed simplicity These aud numerous 
other instances that could be adduced, go to prote, that how- 
ever profitable in the way of present money returns the farm 
mg sjstem may be, it certainly fads in the more extended 
view that looks for future profit on a little piesent expenditure, 
and this we may assume is caused as much by uncertain tenure 
and Iiabihty, as by the innate laiss 0 ^ oiler spirit of the native 
zemindar Qmd sit futurum eras fuge qutrrere is the moral 
by which, alas, too many are actuated Tins is one reason for 
putting a stop by oil fair means to farming 
Again, we may be under the impression, that averse as 
be IS to or careless of improvement, the farmer luckily can- 
not rack rent his lyots, he uimself produces from among them 
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the 'iritnesses to xtate hov mucli is the rent of land, m hia 
and the neighbouring estates that rate of rent i$ put down 
in the dhouh whicli he signs and agrees to be guided by, so 
that if be will not better the tenants, he cannot injure them 
There never was a purer error extant John Doe and Riclinrd 
Hoe, are not, or icere not, more glaring, open and acknowledged 
fictions in their generation, than the above bond. The khus 
ryot knows that he must pay hke the ne^ ryot, or he will 
very soon see who is master In fact, the khas ryot ne\er, 
or very seldom, attempts to assert his rights, when he does, he 
IS ruined, root and branch, and very probably after much 
endurance, returns to Ins bonds a wiser man Can any one 
wonder at this? If the kbas note were allowed such advan> 
tages, what would become of the firmei s own estate? It 
would be depopulated in a 3 ear lie would be obliged 
to throw open to his own people, those advaiitageb enjoved 
by Government tenants and so be a great loser in in 
come, or he must reduce them to his terms , the course is 
obvious, he w ill not give up one iota of his comforts and pro- 
jiUf for the (to him) ridiculous purpose of improving the con- 
dition of a parcel of ryots and enhancing theirs nor cm it 
surprise anv one that such sihauld be the cour<ie of an ignoi ant 
and pampered mind Besides all this addition'll rent, the 
khas ryot becomes subject to all the other exactions, winch 
the karija ryot is liable to Marriage fees, bunul fees nuzzurs, 
dues, &.C , leaie the unfortunate man the <:ame improvident, poor 
being, he always was and ever will be, under the existing union 
of landlord and tenant As we like to exemplify , we w ill here 
do so While a Deputy Collector w is out on duty in a cer- 
tain di&trict, he happened to anchor off a khas mehal, the 
people of it hearing this, came in a body to him, and made 
bitter complaints of the illegal proceedings of the durizaradar 
Among other things, they stated, that he had fined one 
man twenty Rupees, and had sold Ins cows to meet the fine 
The farmer heard of this proceeding on the part of the 
ryots, and threatened them, saying, you remember your 
last complaint, and how it ended , you shan t escape so easily 
this time The neighbours lost heart, and the poor fellow 
who had been ftned, foieseemg that he would not be able 
to get witnesses, hesitated , public duty of importance took 
the Deputy Collector away, and he beard nothing more of 
the case, but he hrmly believes it to be true We coiud bring a 
hundred similar eases, and we appeal to any one conversant 
with the subject, Collector, Ma^strate or rlanter, whetlier 
what we here advance has not ft-equently occuned, to their 
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knowledge , and if so, is not this another reason to do away 
■with this bastard fwstem of farming * 

Another evil of the farming system is this, the Govern- 
ment 8 interests may suffer in the way of loss of land Has 
any Deputy Collector been able to obtain the correct bounda- 
ries of a khas inehal, if the farmer is also the proprietor of 
the neighbouring karija estates ^ We are inclined to believe 
not The first idea of such a farmer is to get as much as he 
can of the khas lands into his karija taiook, and to effect 
this, such marks and boundaries as can be, are silently removed. 
If he IS a stranger or leelam kurreedary be will sometimes take 
a howftlah m a karija taiook to the same end One might sup- 
pose that snrely the khas ryots would luforin against this pro- 
ceeding, as after all, they are better off as khas ryots than neg , 
— but those with a knowledge of the matter know they cannot, 
and will not , as the fact is, that they, the tenantry of this coun- 
try, lie bound as before remarked, hand and foot, at the mercy 
of their landlords They ha ire not the fable of the bundle of 
sticks in their traditioDar\ lore, or if they have, they do not 
understand the moral of it But to return to the subject, there 
is no one to look after Government interests m the Mofussil, 
and that all Deputy Collectors have found in many in- 
stances One measured a inehal for settlement, and found, as 
he imagined, that it greatly exceeded the quantity given m 
the old cbittas, during the day, the farmer of the land 
came to pay his respects f He is a rather rich remm 
dar Among other things, he stated that the assesbment of hia 
khas niehal was quite disproportioned to its value On refer- 
ring to the nuthee, it was seen that it was asseosed at double the 
rate of the neighbouring khas mehals 'I be farmer could 
give no reason ior this, he merely said, that one or two previous 

• We mil give an instance of what neej rjota are subject to A ■well known 
htndlonl lu a certain rillah latclv came of age^wisticd to lery s forceci coutn 
liuuon from each of hts tenants for the purpoee of itayin,, oft soiae fomilv debts, at 
the rate of 7 amat per Rupee an ihetr ^Kmuta The wnter was out on Dnshiess m 
the neiflibonrhood and saw the latuais on both sides coUectlnir tlie rjots haini^r 
maistcd tlufl ontrageona demand. Now here are the germs of what may bo calkd 
a very nretty quarrel oud we were incbnLil to go oat and ace what was gmng on but 
rcmemborcd the wholeBome old adage which aays aomething about bloody noses’* 
being the conaequence of interfering in quaircla and so wefwisely) desisted ihe 
natural exclamation is — W by don t tliey complaiB ? They cannot In the drat place, 
did any oue ever ace a rhh ehan, hi the if iho\ go knJuD^ their heels about 
the court who wiU look after dxeir cultivation 

f A rnCher amusing inatance of the inefUcifincy of the preacat police 
power is here developed After the aomiudnr was gone the l>epQly Collector a 
amlaiiB lufomed liini, that there was a purwaniiidi out for hia spprehenaiou to 
appear beftire the Magistrate and sign a bond to Ice^ the peace he bavnig’ been 
guilty of some overt act of a breach of it. Why don’t they send him ui said &e He 
puty ? Oil Sir they replied he is a very turbulent fitUow, who* to eoteU him, adding 
sl^uihoautiy be* vety nefa too 
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fannerB bad been cold out. owing, as be conjectured, solely to 
tbe high rate of aesessment On bis leaving, the Deputy looked 
over at! the nathee again, and then the real facts were aaeer» 
tained , there was nothing iii tlie old chittas or Bengali re- 
cords to show it, but in one comer of the Abstract Statement 
in English, it was wntten in figures, that tlie beegah in the 
mefaal was 115 cubits square, or a fraction more than double 
the usual beegah of 8U cubits square , this accounted for the 
high assessment, but on making uptlie total of the quantity 
of land he had measured, the Deputy found that, instead of 
double (and more) than the quantity mentioned in the old chittas^ 
be had only got five-eighths, or tbree-eightbs less than what be 
ought to have had , he was two days wading nullahs and pene- 
trating jungles with the chain himself, ferreting out land that 
the zemmdari gomastah and j^ople had concealed, and even 
then he was three or four biggobs minus, accordmg to the ac- 
count IS ow the cunning fellow never mentioned to the Deputy 
Collector one word about tbe size of the former biggah, nor 
did his gomostab, nor the chowkeydars or ryots One more 
instance, and the sul^ect may be dismissed At one estate that 
a Deputy Collector bad to settle, and for the proper surveying 
and mapping of which, it being a rather extensive one, an 
ameen was appointed , he found some forty biggalis missing 
The ameen reported he could get no “tik^na of them, so 
the Deputy Collector went in person to see what could be 
done He found some land which, according to the old chit> 
las, were khas, but he could get no local information to 
identify tliem, all that the people said, was — “ that land belongs 

to the zemindar, we know nothing about if The 

farmer liimself said, I am onl} a leelam kurreeddar, and 
‘ cannot say whether those lands are kbas or not, I have never 

* bad possession of them The fact is, (he argued) thus If 1 

* get these lands, 1 shall certainly get some pecuniary profit, 

* but to balance this, 1 shall be m a constant state of hot 
‘ water with a powerful neighbour, how much that will cost 
‘ one there 8 no knowing — had better let them go, and I shall 

* have at any rate a d^uction in the amount of my next set- 

* Uement jumma equal to the amount of the lands missing ' 
If this happens m one instance, it may happen m twenty Wno 
then » there to look to, on the part of Government? — I^o one — 
therefore this is another strong reason why the present farm 
ing system is bad , and we have given three cogent reasons 
why It should be superseded viz — 

Ut “ The farmers do not improve tbe property or people ** 

2nd, ♦‘♦They do not adliere to the terms of their bondsi” 
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“ Government tnteresis anffer ” 

There is another reason too, whieh if not so weighty, still 
points to the same result A farmer's rights and title, and pro- 
prietary interest in a kbas mehal, may be sold m satisfaction 
of decrees of the civil or fiscal courts Thus a fanner falls 
into arrears or debts the farm is sold, and the purchaser steps 
into his place Now here it is evident, thi^ a property belong- 
ing to one, is sold to pay off another’s debts, for the property 
ts not the farmers, he only farms it There is no lack of 
buyers^ It is evident then, that Government forego immense 
advantages and profits m the property, to pay themselves by 
the sale of these advantages, slionld the tanner fail in his 
engagement, for it may say, if we do not continue these 
advantages, who will buy a defaulter’s interests, and if no one 
buys, how shall we get arrears recovered This may pass, 
but then the proprietor s rights and interests are sold for pri- 
vate debts, and this without leave or license from the absolute 
owner, which is Government We are aware that the plan has 
been followed, as the best that could be devised to meet the 
contingent circumstances, and as long as the farming system 
continues, it mubt exist, but we know no code or castom of any 
country, civilized or barbarous, that bears any analogy to it, and 
we think this, with the other reasons we have advanced, cries 
aloud for the abolition of the system 

But before abolishing the system, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to have one in substitution , and the best that can be, we 
have no hesitation m saying, is khas numoffement * on an 
entirely modified basis It has been stated that the Board of 
Revenue and the Governments, both Home and Local, admit 
kbas management to be most advantageous to the exchequer, 
and most acceptable to the people, if ably conducted , but the 
attempt to introduce it failed, it was not profitable , general 
opimon also allows its superiority, and traces its failure to the 
want of integrity m the native subordinates employed in car- 
rying It out Instead of casting aside a very beneficial measure. 
It would have been better to have remedied the evils that 
surrounded it, and which perl^aps were not trivial tn those days 
Khas management was not profitable, and why ? We will at- 
tempt to show A mehal was purchased, and was ordered to 
be put under khas management The Collector doubtless had 
quite sufficient on his hands before, so frequently he was 
obliged to trust much to his subordinates. His headman, or 
whosoever among the amlah may have had his ekbal m the 
ascendant, wonltl say to the huzzoor, 1 have a broker who 
Wishes to be appointed tussildar to this sew mehal Very 

o 
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wdl, would reply the “Protector of the Poor" the pay » to 
W 80 muoh aiott tlie security so maeh The lNro> 

tiier IS forthwith appointed, the conneeUng link being pro- 
laldy a rouleau of Rupees, to be renewed monthly, bo ioog as 
the brvther oontinued tassildar Tba latter would go to Ins 
appointment, pompously giro out his connecttonship, and im- 
mediately oommence putting in order his amrew propeller 
Bach man of the ryots was assessed at a certain rate on bis, (the 
tu8^ar*s) aceonnt, according to what the ryot paid Govern 
zuent If any proved refractory, means were soon found, by 
all sorts of annoyances, to bnng lum to reason, or to get him 
onsted trom his holding Perhaps one man, bolder than the 
rest, would say ** This is too had I shall go m aud complain,* 
and off he would go. Ah, ha 1 says the tussiidar, is that it, and 
off would go a letter to his brother at the Sadder This brother 
would get hold of complainant, as soon as be received the letter 
^ow tf the relatfORslup was a bom fde one, nothing more was re- 
quired , but if fictitious, the favourite of Sudder would write oil 
m reply to tussiidar, tliat the complaint was a very serious one, 
and would cost, at least, sixteen or twenty Rupees to settle the 
hint would he taken, and the mon^ sent The favorite would 
then turn round to the complainant and say, you are a quarrel- 
some budzkt, and had better be off Here, lie would cootiune, 
turning round to his servants and people, turn this man out 
and look a^r him Suppose the man stul resolute, and deter- 
mined to give in his complaint petition The day it was to be 
given, the favorite, with all bis molnirirs and nukkul nuveesbes, 
would surround the Collector, with heaps of papers, immediate- 
ly oa his commencing butchery ** Good Heavens would say 
the unfortunate habm, “ give me breathing room ' 1 hat was 
quite enough the favorite would tumroaud and say, * clear the 
court, and turn out all who have no business, * and forthwith Uie 
poor complainant is bustled, pushed, and kicked out of court, 
perfectly cared of his complaining propensities He would 
neturn to his viUage wuh the whole account, and no more 
intentions of comjidaHung would ever he heard The tus&ildar 
from that moment was snpreme, his per-centage would be 
givea withoot a marmur Nuzzurs and fines would swell bis 
mrtaiies, while his employers would be remitting yearly 
thousands. When the ryot paid his ** kist/* first was deducted 
the tiis«ldar*s per-eeotage, and what remained, he credited to 
the man s account with the Gov^nment On making up bis 
tessildaree acccmnls, there would gwurally be a balance of 
some haadreds, which he plausibly accounted for, and sard it 
Wfittld be oollec^d m a momh or two It was never thought 
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of again, unless tlie Collector gard a severs order to send it «a 
at once oil pata of farferture of hie aippointmant 1%e tiissi)f 
dar would immedtately send m a lot of men with petitions 
aganrst luai, and on being called upon for a reply, would state 
that he was merely acting up to orders, it was true the people 
were hard up, bat wbat could lie do t The intermediate order 
would probaoly be to desist, till bnal orders were given, and 
these were to remit If pestilence, ^mine or flood occurred, 
be sliU made his bfwv’est the disaster was patent to all, it was 
absolutely necessary to remit some part of tlie rent, on which 
remission the tussildar received his per-centage according to 
local circumstances These things came to light perhaps on 
the appointment of a new Collector, and a tussildar here and 
there was dismissed, but what did they care? They had made 
then fortunes Government we sappose, seeing these remiasions 
and losses, and hearing these complaints (we mean of the 
clucanci y of the tussild^) was obliged to resort to the farm- 
ing system, giving up a scheme that originated in a patriarchal 
and benevolent feeling, and so fell the great hopes which budded 
in It, but which never blossomed 

Xn the mean time, the natives say that Government gave up 
the khas 8) stem hecause it would not pay Tbev did not like 
to take the chances of variable seasons, which they would 
escape by farming out their lands, for the farmer must pay, 
they say, let wbat will occur In fact, they think the change a 
cunning contrivance on the part of Government, and do not 
make allowances for the advantages held ont to farmers, which 
they look upon as the farmers right No one will for a 
moment wonder, that a scheme, however beneficial and just, 
failed under such circumstances, nor that it was unprofitable 
Government, eome may say, went too far in giving it np alto* 
gather , being one of such import, both financially and econo- 
mically, as regarded the welfare of their subjects, they might 
have modified, changed, or remodelled it As they did not, it 
may be assumed, that there are some sufficient reasons for their 
not doing so Yet we believe tliat die system ought not to have 
been so hastily abandoned Wo venture to think that under 
proper management, and properly conducted, the ^stem pos- 
sesses advantages whith are not to be secured to the same 
extent in any other way 

We recommend then, that an officer be appointed on the pay 
of two, three or four hundred Bupees a monthmi ereiy district, 
who shall be called agent or manager, (or whatever Government 
likes) of Government estates and land in his zillab, and that ha 
shall perform the duties of an agent, u»d those ont^ We would 
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by no meant recommend that lie have any judicial powers 
whaterer, or if there » to be any exception, let him be a 
juaboe of the peace It appears to havo been considered, 
that Oovemtiient serrioe and jodicial anthonty must be, ** one 
and undivided/* — which has been a great mistake, as we could 
show, but we are not considering that point now The manager 
or agent should have an office, in which he would be assisted by 
two, three or four derks, as required In thin office should be 
registered fairly, and nnmbered, all the khss mehals in the district, 
with the nature of the lease of each ryot and the name of the 
lessee Each mehsl should be correctly mapped, and on the 
&ce of it such separate holding should be shown On the dy 
leaf of the register should be written, mouza or kismut, so and 
so pergttnnah — rates of land rent as sanctioned by Government, 
first rate, second rate &c And now commence the benefits and 
beauties of pioperly managed khas lands The preliminaries being 
drawn up, the Goreromeot wiU call in the tenant of a kismut 
or a mouza, and say, “ 1, John Company do make you Dino- 

* aath Chashi to wit that 1 hare deteruimed on being your direct 

* land lord, as I hope to confer great benefits on you (and some 

* on my sell ) by such a step , and to this end hare appointed Ba> 

* boo or Mr so and so agent and manager of and for my estates 

* in this zillah 1 have settled the rates of rents, beyond which 

* he shall not demand, and you shall not give, directly or indi- 

* reetly If you bare any petty disputes, go to lum, and he will 

* settle them amicably, if he can, but he has no authority to fine 

* or mulct j ott ID any way— if you cannot settle amicably, go to 

* the proper courts I also see you bare been in the habit 

* of Uking lands which you cannot or do not cultivate your- 

* self, or being m want of money, you make over your 

* iightsto another, as a mm howlao, and perhaps that party 
' makes it over to a third as nun vosot howlah, this causes 

* confusion, quarrels and litigation I wish to avoid that for 

* your sakes 1 have therefore determined that my tenants shall 
‘ be tenants under bond, for which purpose I have drawn up 

* two sets of leases One is a lease for lilh, or even perpetual, 

* by which yon, baring been a good tenant, may transmit the 
‘ property to your heirs, provided they agree to the conditions 
** that bound you , but this lease sball give you no power to 

* alienate the property to any third party on any eonuderation 
‘ If you cannot cultivate it, or it is loo much for you, give it up, 

* and 1 will kettle with another fi>r it, or any part of it But 

* this danse shall not prevent your eaUivabog land by means of 

* hired servants, or by agreement with another, who may give 

* yen part of the produce. Sock a person diaU claim by r^ht 
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* only suoli produce m part, and notlung Bltall give liim a 

* claim on tue land, which is not yours, hut mine, to barter 

* 1 he other lease shall be one at wul, you may throw np such 
‘ whenever you like, giving three months notice, with one 

* year s certain tenure provided for therein , tlie same power 

* rerersely resting m me, as is but fair and now, hark yon, 

* friend Uiuonatb, I must have my rents, I give you fair and 

* favorable terms as your neighbours do not enjoy, and 1 
‘ expect m return no shummg To assist you, when I formerly 
' managed my own (khas) mehals, 1 appointed tussildarS 

* to collect the rent they with yonr connivance cheated 
‘ me liandsomelv 1 say with your connivance, though 

* I do not think you profited much 1 am inclined to be- 

* lieve that jou aud I got a shell each, and the tussildar 

* got the oyster onder this impression I tell yon to make 

* your own arrangements to pay me regularly, bnt I must 

* have a years deposit m cash from all if I consider 

* that too much m any instance, 1 will be satisfied with a 

‘ deposit to the amount of two For the rest, settle among 

* yourselves as to the remittance of each kist call a punchaj at, 

‘ choose a man of your niouza, m whom is placed general 

* confidence, choose two if you like, or come m yourselves 
‘ Only come, and that regularly , If you don t, I will cut your 

* deposit, and have further ordered, in such a case, my mana- 

* ger, with the permission of the Collector, to lease your pro<^ 

* perty to some one else, and you know, that having no raj- 

* dhutee, or nuzzurs, or fines to pay, you will be m such com- 

* fortable circumstances, that hundreds will flock to take your 

* lands , but where you will find lands again, on snob easy 

* terms as you will lose, 1 do not know Certainly not among 

* the zemindars as yet Besides, you Bam Doss, have an 

* old hatttt^ which is remitted lu the rent roll You have 

* allowed it to be over-run with jungle, and become impassable 

* 1 will give 8 annas, and you give 8 annas, and we will clear 

* it, after which yon must engage to keep it clear You 

* Buzoolia have dug a hole near your house tor the sake of the 

* earth you would get out of it, to raise your heeta This you 

* call a tank, I will help you to put it in order, after which you 

* must keep it in order, at any rate, for a reasonable time 

* You Sheik Mahommed have property on one of my large 
‘ chars , and 1 see a water course has commenced to run 

* through It A stitch in tune saves nine, and if we don t see 
‘ to this now, there’s no knowing where it may end I have 

* unfortunately no staff of Civil Engineers to assist me m 

* these things, but hope soon to have m the mean time. 
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* I’ll 86® wliat can ho don® Lastly , yon Bou-nb Bur- 

* neek iiaT® a shop in market place of I 

* see you are in the habit of sweeping all the filth into the 

* mid die of the road, and your neighbours do the same Bogs, 
' goats, and cows go about destroying the road, by making 

* holes in it, which in the rams are up to the knees in elusli 1 

* won t edlow this any more, I will make a nice even surface, 

* over which 1 will strew old earthen pots Iknd pans, broken 

* to the proper sue, and we will have a foot path in front of 
' the shops, and the centre shall be arched to the proper degree 
‘ of convexity, with a dram on each side to run off the water 

* To do this, }Ott and the others frequenting the liaut, must 

* subscnbe Ihev will be able to do so, as thev will have to 

* gi\e 1)0 cbont for a standing m the market-place what yon 

* all give I will double, and having piic the place in order, I 

* intend to appoint you and two or three other respectable in- 

* habitants a committee to assist my manager to keep it so 

* You see what I am willing to do lor yon, and the advantages 
‘ I hold out All depends on your paying jour rents regularly, 
' remember that well and 1 dare say we shall get along much 

* more saltsfactorily than we have hitherto been doing, and now 

* go, sign your leases, and be off ’ 

lo diMp this style, what is there that does not bold oat 
hope of benefit from tbe above plan ^ When, as we before 
remarked, we consider how much depends on the land and its 
revenue, it cannot but be admitted that the sooner we can attain 
the true value of it, the better such a value as shall pay the 
lord of the sod, and the plougher of it Hitherto it has bad 
but a fictitious one , all cry out at the nnjustness of the financial 
policy of this country, which taxes only the agricalcuruit We 
do Dot agree with these argumentists, but we will admit that 
the illegu exactions, which have become the lex nou scnpia 
of tbe countiw, go far to render tliat an unjust measure, 
which in itself is substantially reasonable Government found 
the tax when the country was made over to them, and they 
have continued it They have greatly modified it, and hare 
passed laws for its better regulation, but inasmuch as example 
IS better than precept, this will further improve it, by taking 
their own lands under tlieir own management, and thus shew- 
ing the zemindars what can be done by straight-forward and 
honest terms these last must port pasw go with them, or 
their lands will be denuded of tenants, who will flock to the 
khas lands, and those that will not will lose their estates , and 
deservedly so 

Wedo not sold that Government sboidd go de^er into khas 
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tenum tbazi they are at present, or than they are obh^d to 
go , for ire bare enough of the leaven of feudality m us to believe 
that e?cry conntrr requires a landed gentry and aristocracy, 
if they are fit and proper We advanee only this, that Govern- 
ment onght to do every thing they can, through the means 
already in their power, to benefit their sulgects, and we farther 
believe that what we ha\e above advocated will enable them 
to do so 

We now come to the consideration of how all this can be ma- 
naged without additional expense , for the Government may say, 
we already forego so much, we can afford no more No more is 
wanted I^will be from those profits that funds will be found 
not only to pay a manager and office, and assist ryots with 
donations to clear their tanks and grounds, but enough will be 
left 01 er to give a faur profit to Government, should they wish to 
take advantage of it Thus , — there are two sorts of khas farms, 
called respectively khas * and “ shikimee To the tormer 
class belong all alluvial foriuatious called “ chars, * and also all 
estates, the proprietory rights m which have lapsed to Govern 
went In farming out such estates the Government allows the 
farmer a very large per-centage for the (rouble of collecting the 
rent and looking after and improving the property this per- 
centage, called “ tussildaree,” sometimes amounts to 30 per 
cent on. collections, and is never less than 15 per cent, sav the 
average is 20 The other or shikimee khas are under tenures 
p tying revenue to Government , but the proprietory right to 
w hicU lodges in the zemindar In these not only tossildaree bat 
malikana is allowed, and the two together seldom amount to 
less than 25 per cent, often to 30 per cent We have often asked 
what malikana means, and have never yet obtained a eatisffic- 
tory answer We believe that it is identical with that deduction 
allowed to land-holders by Lord Cornwallis, when the permanent 
settlement was made, on their agreeing to give up the sayer 
duties, and also all improper exactions , but then we ask our- 
selves how It IS, that shikimee khas farmers are allowed it Take 
pergunnah Boogoorgomedpore for instance, where a fnend of 
the writer made some forty or fifty settlements this year This 
pergunnah was fir&t cleared of jungle, it is supposed, about 150 
^ars ago, by one Dyal Gband, assisted by a Ram Kiseore 
J>oopee truces of both are still to be found m the country It 
IB next seen in the possession of one Aga Bakor, a satrap of 
the Court of Dacca,* and from him descended to his son (as 

• mstertals of a vary pretty romanca are to be ftnnd in the fate of 
Dyal Cbaad aod hUfamilv and the im of AgaBakur, coBB^ning love unlieaiied 
aud uuhDly,reveDge and self inunoltiaoiu 

Jk 
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hr a» we oaxi make out) Aga Saduk We hare eeen a deed of 
gift under tke latter^s sign and seal, dated aboat 112 years 
back,Yiz,A D 1744, B S 1148 A few years prevfoas to 
Aga Saduk’s time, A D 1737, Murad Ah was sent as 
Deputy Governor to Dacca, and he took one Rajbullub 
with him m some low capacity This man rose, according to 
Eastern custom, by rapacity and bribery, to great luHnence and 
ricbes, and ultimately we find him in possession of Boogoor* 

f omedpore He was in possession of it m the year 1756, and 

ooraj>(s-Dowla, wishing to squeeze some of bis plunder out 
of him, placed him m confinement, sending orders to Dacca 
at the same time to seize all bis family in that proKince as is 
known in history, his son Kissen Dass escaped to Calcutta, and 
the refusal to give him up caused the capture of that place and 
the horrors oi the black hole The family escaped, however, 
that time nith heavy fines, until the disputes of 1763, between 
the Nawab Nazim Cassim Ali, and the Dn^lisb, when the 
Nawab finding Rajbullub favorable to the EnghiHi, just previous 
to his declaranon of hostilities, murdered him and all his sons,^ 
drowned them in the Bhagiratti, we think histonans say, at least 
local tradition has it so, and adds, that all Ins sons were not 
killed out of BIX two escaped, and several grand children, and 
that must have been the case, for some direct descendants still 
exist, though iii a very dilapidated condition In 1768, (we 
think) the East India Company got the grant of the Dewani 
of Bengal, from the Emperor of Delhi, but having no autbonty 
from home, the Administration was one of dreadful confusion 
People who possessed a little pluck, rose up on all sides, de- 
clared themselves independent land holders, and refused to 
acknowledge -either the East India Company or the native 
zemindars , the quarrels, too, among the family of Bajbullub, 
which had by this greatly encreased,and that vile practice which 
existed of laud-holders when hard up, alienating large tracts 
of land, as talooks and baulahs, &c ,oii very easy terms, for the 
consideration of a few Hupees paid down, brought pergunnah 
Boogoor^oinedpore to the hammer in 1799, we think, and it 
was purchased by Government for Co s Rs. one, no one coming 
forward to bid fbr it Government called on all under-tenure 
holders, who wished to have them "kanj kured,^’ to come for- 
ward , many did And then was seen the extent of lossen 
accruing from giving leases for lands at half their value for 
a few Rupees nuzzorana, those who wished having **karij 
kured** their lands, the remainder are the shikimee klias 
mebais given in farm but these farmers^ get znalikana and 
we do not eee why they should, as evidently Gorernment is 
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the xnalik* yet U, hoYrerer, and that, with the per- 

centage for eolleetions or expenees of collection, amonnia to 
a rery large enm , from this sum we would propose to pay an 
efficient manner and establishment , and from it we wonM 
lay by enough for improvements , and the rest, for we be- 
lieve there will be a rest, may he expended as Government 
wish This district, for example, we will say, yields abont Co s 
Hs 250,000 kfaas rents yearly The collection'expensea and 
malikana on this sum at 20 per cent , and it is seldom so low,^ 
will give Bs 60,000 a year With such a plain figdVb state- 
ment, It IS unnecessary to go into detail as to how funds are to 
be raised Bay that the expenses of a manager including his 
pay, travelling allowances, office and contingent charges, amount 
to Rs 10,000 per annum, and Government give Hs 10 000 
a vear for improvements in the khas mehals, there will still re- 
main Co s Bs 30,000 for Government uses What becomes of 
this Ba 50,000 now t It is frittered away iii small snms among 
hundreds, leaving but a small share individuallv, not enough 
Itself to keep the receiver lu idle respectability, so that if Tie 
has no other resources, he makes up what lie wants by arbi- 
trary exactions 

lu 10,000 may appear a small sum for improvements, 
but It must be remembered that it will be doubled by the 
tenants giving a half of all sums required for improving 
their property that is, if the improve lueut is a mere indi- 
vidual benefit , if a general one, by all subscribing alike who 
may benefit by it ilgain, the tenant’s share or shares may 
be paid as labor instead of money , so that it may not encroach 
upon his purse , it will be but enforcicg proper sanatary pre- 
cautions, which all Governments have the power to do, and 
ought to do 

The details of a manager s duties wiU be simple , he will be 
subordinate to the Collector He will have three or four clerics, 
between whom will be distiibuted the accounts of the khas 
mehals. Each clerk will have two books, in one of which a 
detailed account of each estate will be kept, as for example, 
on the fly leaf will be written 

Mouzah or Kisraut 
Bates of fixed rents 

List of tenani^ page &c &e 

On turning to the leaf, the account of the tenant wiU be found, 
how much Und he holds, m what lots or dags of the map and 

* Mahhana 1b nn loogttr oltowed B; the yny there are tiro ranetiea of khaS 
aoebali, cAww aa4 ehikiawe tenures, both reqatfing reformed manasemeuL 

B 
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chittas they are indicated, winch map and ehittas will be pre- 
ssed to the account or index The other book will contain 
an abstract of how much land each estate has, the amount of 
rent due from it, and the days when rent will be paid The 
Collector will of course know all this, and as the tenants come 
m they will go with their rent to the manager, who will give 
a pnnted paper, stating that every thing is correct , with this 
paMr and the money he will send them to the treasury, and the 
Collector s initials on the paper will constitute it a full receipt 
Those 'ffho do not pay will have their deposits cut, and if they 
make it a point of being in arrears, they should be ousted, and 
if the i^ut IS an able active man of business, understanding 
and taking an interest in hia work, and who will give the 
ryots the full benefit of all the advantages held out by Go- 
vernment, he will have hundreds coming in to take land from 
him And here we would add that the agent or manager must 
he a man of experience no one should be appointed from mere 
intm'est, or because he is a senior-scholarship holder When 
arrangements work well, these latter may be admitted, for tlie 
same energy that turned them to tlie head of the college 
will take them to the top of their profession very probably 

Lastly, we see but two causes of doubt as to the success and 
propriety of the measures we have herein proposed Ihe first 
is, will the kbas tenants stick to then engagements and pay tlieir 
rent regularly ? We think we may assume that they will, when 
the immense advantages that will accrue to them become 
developed, no fines nor nuzzurs, no raj dhootee Self-interest 
alone will urge them In lieu of the above, they will only have 
to pay a share of whatever remuneration they may privately 
arrange to a voluntary tussildar, and be, who will probably ben 
comparatively large farmer in the kismut or parish, will do his 
best to carry out the system, and thereby escape the clutches 
of an izaradar, which a failure of it will entail We could ad- 
duce other reasons as cogent 

The second reason is as to its justness Many farmers will 
he thrown out of income, it may be said, and is it legally just 
to deprive them of that which they have from long possession 
at last become to consider as vested rights? A farmer may 
say, the land may be considered as vours, but 1 held it 
before you purchased it, you made a settlement with me for it, 
X have regularly paid you as mahk the premium you required, 
and It IS very bard to dispossess me now I have no other 
means of livelihood, my caste forbids me to trade or to become 
a mechanic, or to labor i^riculturally What are we to do ? 
The reply is instant. True, f entered into arrangements with 
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you about tbis land, but nothing in. the deed recognizee your in- 
dependent nght 1 rented you the land m the hope yon would 
do some good to it, as conducive to your own interests, and to 
the same end 1 gave up large profits What have you done 
for my land t Have you improved its agricultural capabilities ? 
No Have you improved the conditW of my ^ot? No 
Have you laid out money on local benefits and advantages ? 
No ^ hile all the rest of the civilized world has been ad- 
vancing in the science of agriculture, have you made a step 
in advance? >io What have you done then that 1 should 
listen favorably to yont Where are the ten talents I gave 
you ? They are still ten And to another Where are your 
five ? They are still five, perad venture only four ^ My tenants 
look to me for help, and what is more, I look to them for the 
funds necessary to carry on my Government, and mutual bene- 
fits require a closer connection I can also get them a greater 
return in profits for the advantages 1 have conceded to you, 
on tlieir account as well as yours the world admits that a true 
principle of political economy (of which however you know 
nothing) IS that it is proper that one should suffer rather than 
many On that principle 1 will act, and let justice judge 
between us 

W e have nothing more to say on the sulgect at present We 
only repeat that the changes we have advocated are, we 
believe, due to the happiness of the people, and are found^ on 
justice As such we cast them on the waters, fully believing 
tliat time and experience will favorably prove their merits, and 
these are the only criteria that never deceive 
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Abt II — 1 Shat Wad^idu Arabic MS 

2 Strat Tainin, Ihito Ditto 

3 Sirat Htfhhm Diito DUto ^ 

4 ^ Life of MoJtammedt hy A Sjprcnger, M D AUahahad, 
1851 

5 Easai mr L'Hietovre des Arabes pendant L*Epoque de Ma- 
hcmiet par M A P C de Perceval Parw, 1848, vole 
1 and 3 

3 Mckommed der PropkeL Dr G'uMav Weil StuUgartt 
1843 

Ik the beginning of the tenth year of his Mission, (the 50bh 
of his liiej Mahomet was still shut up in the isolated quarters 
of Abu T^b, whither all his near kinsmen, unbelievers as 
well as converts, had, lu consequence of their support of tlie 
prophet, been forced to retire No one ventured forth except 
at the annual pilgnmage Baying and selling, giving and 
receiving in mamage, — all the intercommunications of social 
life, were suspended between them and the rest of the Gorcish 
The Hashunites were thus virtually blockaded for the space of 
two or three years. 

At last the s^paUues of a numerous section of the Coreish 
were aroused They saw in this form of persecution something 
more than a conscientious struggle against an Impostor The 
justice of extending the ban to the whole Mhshimite stock 
seemed doubtfiil Man) , especially those related to the family, 
to nieve at the breach 

It was mBCOYered by some of the fnends of Mahomet that 
the parchment m the Kaaba on which the ban was engrossed, 
had been almost entirely devoured by insects. The important 
news was told to Mahomet, and to Abu Tahb, who resoled to 
found thereon an effort for the dissolution of the league. The 
venerable chief, now more than fourscore years of age,* issued 
forth from his shut up quai-teis, with a bamd of followers, to the 
Kaaba. Addressing the chief men of the Coreish, as usual 
assembled there, he said,— Intelligence hath reached me that 
vour deed hath been eaten up of insects , if my words be 
lound true, then desist from your enl designs, — if mlse, I will 
ddbver up Mahomet that ye may do with him as ye list' All 
agre^ that it should be thus So they sent for the document^ 


♦ Waekuh^f sa 
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a^d when th^ had Opened it^ lo I it luid been deroored by 
white ants and was no longer legible Abu T&lib, peroeiinng 
Uieir confusion, bitterly upbraided Uiem with inhumanity and 
breach of aocial obligation he then advanced with hia band 
to the Eaaba, Ind standing behind the curtain, prayed to the 
iord of the Holy House for deliverance from their machina« 
taons Having done this, he retired again to his abode. 

The murmurs of the party that favoured the H&shimites, 
now found an opportunity of effective utterance The parti* 
zans of the Prophet were emboldened. The Coreiah had 
hardly recovered from surprise at tlie sudden appearance, and 
as sudden departure, of Abu T&hb, when five cmef men rose 
up from their midst, and declarmg themselves inimical to the 
league, put on their armour, and proceeded to the quarter of 
Abu Talib. Standing by, they commanded all that had taken 
refuge there to go fo^ to their respective homes in secunty 
and peace. So they went forth m the tenth year &£ the 
prophets mission, 619 — 620 A H The Coreish, confounded 
ny the boldness of the stroke, offered no opposition they 
percseived that a strong party had CTown up wno would resent 
by arms any attempt to lay violent hands upon the Moslems * 

The rest and liberty that followed the breidung up of the 
hostile league were not long to be enjoyed by Mahomet In a 
few months he was visited % tnals more severe than any that 
had jet befallen him. The tenth year of his mission (the 
third before the Henra) had not yet passed when Kbad^a 
died, and five weeks later his protector Adu T&hb also f 

* Among the five ebieih was Abnl Bokbtan whose safety Mahomet endeaTonr 
ed in retarn -rainly to accare at Badr Anothor was Zofaair a maternal grandBon 
of Ahd al Mottaiib A thud was Mutlm, who shortly afterwards took the fric^beC 
under his protection on his return from T&yif 

The Tenion lu the text is cbiefly from W&ckidi, (p 40 ) with the omissioa only 
of the fiction that God had cmmtaiuMted to Au pn^het the information that the 
document had been eaten up all except the words * ta the name qf God,’* with which 
(according tfPthe aocienc Meccan caatum Tabartf p 14Sr J it comtaanced, and that 
Abu T&lib told this to the Coreiah 

Two separate tradiuons ore gireti both by Hishilmi and Tabon. One os above 
The other that the five chi^ had first concerted together to procure the dissolo 
turn of the league nnd that the Coreish were already infiuenced by their aj^eal 
when Mntim arose to tear up the document, and fbond that it had been eaten np, 
AfisAdnit, 118 '-T’odart, 145 

We have ^deavonred to weave both versions into tiie likeliest historical form 
Weil supposes the document to have been destroyed dunng the ^ht by some 
partizan of Mahomet. Bat this could hardly have bea done ravages of 
white-ants could not that have been easily ootmterfeibed ^y have a pecnhar 
appeaianca. 

t The authoritieB regarding tiioae dotes ore contradictory, and we most he con 
tent wlib proUbiliues 
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'Hie deatji of his wife was ft sore affliction For five and* 
twenty years she had been his counseller and soppoit^ and now 
his heart and home were left desolata His lamily howercr 
so longer need^ her maternal care. The yotu^r daughter, 
Ffttimia, was spproaclbng womanhood,''*' and ansfttachment was 
perhaps alrear^ forming wi^ Ah, her Other’s nephew and 
adopted son Though £hadfja> (at her death three score and 
£re years oidj must have Jong ago lost the charms of youth, 
and thougii the custom of JIdecca allowed polygamy, yet Maho> 
met ?VB8, during her life time, restrained irom other marriages 
by affection and gratitude, and perhaps also by the wish to 
secure more entirely for his cause the influence of her fiimily 
His gnef at her death was at hrst inconsolable, for he was lia- 
ble to violent and deep emotion , but its effects were transient 
The room of £hadija could be filled, though her devotion and 
virtues might not be rivalled, by numerous successors 
The loss of Abu THUb, who lived and died an unbeliever, 
was, if possible, a stall severer bereavement We may dismiss 
without much attention the l^end that on his death-bed, in 
reply to the earnest appeal of his nephew, ho declared that he 
was prevented from giving his assent to the creed of Islam 
only beeaase he feared the imputation of terror at the ap< 

E roach of deatiLf Whatever he may have said to comfort Ma- 
omet, his whole life belies the accusation that the fear of the 
Coreish retrained him from avowing his convictions The 
sacrifices and loss to which Abu T&lib exposed himself and his 


W6ckidi lays (p 23,) that Ehadija died after Aba Taltb a month and five davB 
Ibn Coleiha alao, that she died after him three daya The authorUies however, 
quoted in the Mow&hlbd alladoniya, gi%e Bamadhftn (December 619 ) aa the 
date of Khadtja b death, and Shawwai (January 630,) for tfaid of Abn l^ibu 
Sprenger unot clear , m one place (p 196, note 2,) he aaya that Khad^a died 
qhw AJbn Tatib t hut in the next page, * one month and five di^a after hie wife 
he lost fau onefe and protector the noble-iamded Abn TShb ** 

The middle of Sbawwdl is (ho date geoeralty agreed upon for Abn TiUb a da 
oeaae ( Wickidi, p 23 ) and the end of the same month or abont a fortnight Inter 
aa the period when Mahomet, down-cast, and distrcaBed at the iuo l^av«ments 
set oat fbr T&yi£ 'We must tberefora either mppose that Ebad^a died within 
dus fertn^fat, t e, within the last fifteen days of Shawwil or that ifiw died AeAnw 
Abo XIbbw Ibn Ooteiba e tradiuon that ahe died three dan after Abo Tfilib, would 
be eoDiieteiit with the foiiaex sappoaition. But. tha interval between the two dealha 
ia generally cepraseuted aatbiriy five daya , (Wfickidi, pp 23, 40 ) 

In this view It BBeniB more ntAaral to adopt the alternative that ahe died fn the 
first hdf of BamadbAo, (December 619 ) that Abu TBib died in ^ middle of 
Siawwftt (January 630 ) and that M^iomet, overcome \ij Aapoa&maj at these 
inoeowve hetesreoMats, and by the renewed oj^ontum of the Ooreuh, set ont for 
TAjit the end of the latter momb. 

* would be then aboat twelve or ibHeen yean of age 
t jSoQ WeQ e UobMaiaad, p 67, note 79 1 and WAchidx, p. 12} 
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family for the sake of his oephew, while yet incredulous of his 
missicm, stamp his character with sm^ularly noUe and unseilf- 
ish features , while at the same time they afford strong 
proof of the sincerity of Mahomet himself Aou 'DLlib would 
not have act^ thus for an interested deceiver , and he bad 
ample means m scnitmy 

when the patnarch felt that life was ebbing, he summoned 
his bre^ren, the sons of Abd al Muttahb, around his bed, com* 
mended Ins nephew to their protection, and haviDg delivered 
himself of this trust, died in peace * Mahomet wept bitterly 
for his uncle , and not without good reason For forty years 
he had been the prop of his chudbood, the guardian of his 
vouth, the tower of nis defence in later hfe» The place of 
IChadtja might be supplied, but not that of Abu TAlia HiB 
very unbelief rendered Ins influence the stronger So long as be 
survived, Mahomet needed not to fear violence or attack. There 
was no strong hand now to protect him from his foes 

Grieved and dispirited by these bereavements, following so 
closely one upon the other, and dreading the now uniepresaed 
insolence of we Coreish, Mahomet kept chiefly at home, and 
seldom went abroad f Ihe dying behest of Abu T&hb had 
now an uneiroected effect , for Abu Lahab, heretofore the avow* 
ed enemy of Mahomet, was softened by his despondency and 
distress, and spontaneously assumed his protection , — * Do, * 
he said, ** as thou haM been %n Uie hahU of doing, uhtle Abu 
Talih wis yet vyiHi us By Ldt f no one shall hurt thee while 
I live.* But the generous pledge was not long observed 
Abu Lahab was soon gained back by the Coreish to their party, 
and Mahomet left to protect himself as he best could * 

* " After his death Mahomet prayed for bia salvation hnt he had not yet 
gone forth from the house when Gabriel descended with the verse forbidding to 
pray for nnbelievers who have died in incredulity '* WSeAuU p 23 Sm Sura IX 
1 15 This verse however occurs m one of the latest Suras there is no reason to 
believe that the rale enunciated m it had yet been given forth before the 
though the system was fust tending towards it 

It M also said that Mahomet wept and commanded Ali to wash his lather s 
corpse, and place it in the winding sheet, and bnry him. WScktdt, IbuL But tins 
looks like one of tlie Alyite traditiona, which nould refer all important commissions 
to Alb It IS not probable that the last scmces to a man of Aba Talib s position, 
surrounded by In-others and sons, would be left to All alone^ acting under Maho* 
mat s orders. 

f WeekiAtp 40— ffisAdnurp. 138— 7((&arc, p 140 The two latter say that the 
indignities he suffered at this time were so groat that on one occasion the lowet 
classes cast dirt upon his head. He letumed to his hoase m tbispligh^ and one fd 
his daughters arose to wipe it off and ^e wept And Mahomet eaid, * dtp dough 
ier weep not' fijr lenlg the Lord unit be thg fathere Th^ add that bo 

suffered no such indignity as that while Abu Tdlib lived. 

t Th s curions episode u given in detail by W&ckidi p 40 At first when Ihn 
Glwtaht abused Abu X^h as a renegade for taking the part of Mohumet, the 
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The posibon of the Arabian prophet was now cntical He 
must either gam the ascendancy at Mecca, abandon his pro- 
pheboal claims, or pensh in the struggle. Islam must either 
destri^ Idolatry, or Idolatry destrov Isl^ He could not remain 
staUonaxy Hxs followers, though devotedly attached to him, 
and numDenng a few once milaential citisens, were but a hand^ 
ful agamst ahost Open hostilities, notwithstanding allhis endea- 
vours to prevent them, zmght any day be precipitiu«d, and his 
cause irretrievably lost He was not gaming ground at Mecca. 
ITiere had been no conversions none at least of any note, 
since he was joined by Omar and Hamza, three or four years 
before. A few more years of similar discouragement, and Ins 
cause was lost. 

Pondering thus, Mahomet began to look around him 
The Meccuis knew not the day of their visitation, and had 
well nigh sealed their doom It was perhaps the will of tlie 
Lord that succour and salvation should come iiom some other 
peopla T&yif (about seventy miles to the east of Mecca,) 
was the nearest city of importance it might be that God 
would turn the hearts of its inhabitants, the idolatrous Th&cki- 
fitea, and use them as his instruments to chastise tlie Meccans, 
and establish his religion on the earth To them, accordingly, 
he lesolved to deliver his message. 

Abu TMib had been buned hardly a fortnight, when Malio- 
met, followed oxJyby the faithful Zeiu, set out on his adventur 
ons mission.* His road (os far as Arafat it vas the Pilgrim 
track,) lay over dismal rocks and through barren defiles for 
about forty miles, when It emerged on the crowning heights 
of Jebd, Kora, with its rich gardens and charming prospect 
Thence descen^g through fertile valleys, the smilmg fruits 
and Kowers of which suggested perhaps the bright picture of 
the conversion of the Thackifites, he advanced to their city 
Though connected by frequent mtermam^e, the inhabitants 


Corarii admitled Ae excuae of Abu Lubab and even pr^Md bim for hia attempt 
** to bind op family differenced,’* Bat ebortly ai^r Oeba and Aba Jahl told bim to 
ask m nbat place Abd al Muttalib wan, and on Mabotnet e confeaaing that he wna 
in B<d!, AbuJCabab left Iiini id iDdl^atioo, wying ^ I uiUnot cense to be ttuue 
enemy for ever t” 

WbateTer may hare beea the immediate caose, tt » evident that Abu XAhab was 
led again to abandon hia nephew through the instigation of the eiil-dispoeed 
CvftSk. 

• |?ieh4mi (p 136,)aj]d Taban,(p M9,) ear that he went enhrdy alone -but 
Wlhdudi, (p 40|) that he was atcompMi d by Z^d who wns woanded m 
auemptiog to defend hts master As to the date W^ludi says * there were 
tUa fotoe of Shawirdl remahuag^** when he fcaite4g|^ 
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of Tayif were lealons of tihe CpreiBh* * * § Thw had a L&t^ or 
chief idol, of their own It might be possibly by appealing 
to their national pnde, as well as to their eonscienoe, to enlist 
them on the side of Isl&m agamst the people of Mecca. Maho- 
met proceeded to the three prmcipal men of the city, who 
were orothers ,t and havmg explained his mission, invited 
them to the honour of sustaining the cause, and supporting 
him in the &ce of lus hostile tnba But he ^led in produc- 
ing conviction They cast in his teeth the common objections 
of his own people, and recommended him to seek for protec- 
tion in some other quarter I 

Mahomet remained in Tliyif for about ten days , but, though 
many of the influential men came at his call, no hopeful im- 
pression was made upon them One fltvour he asketi that 
they would not divulge the object of his visit, for he mared 
the taunts and hostility of the Coreish , but this, even if 
possible the men of Tk^if were little likely to concede For the 
first few days perhaps the common people regarded with awe 
the prophet who had turned Mecca upside down, and whose 
preaching probably many had heard at the pil^mages or 
fairs. But the treatment he was receiving at hands 
their chiefs, and the disproportion to the outward eye between 
tlie magnitude of his claims and his solitary helpless condi- 
tion, turned fear into contempt They were stirred up to 
hasten the departure of the unwelcome visitor They hooted 
him m the streets , they pelted him with stones , and at last 
he was obliged to flee out of their city, pursued by a rdendess 
rabbla Blood flowed from wounds in both his legs , and Zeid, 
in endeavouring to shield him, received a severe injury m his 
head. The mob would not desist until they had chased him 
two or three miles across the sandy plain to the foot of the 
hills that surround tlie city There, weaned and mortifled, he 
took refuge m one of the numerous orchards, and rested under 
a vme § 

* Thay were desccndei] from a common nncertor with the Corcidi Sfodhar, 
(B C 31 ) Arlwle on the Ante Mahometan Uiatory of Arabia p 43 In lUuatn* 
t on of their inciependent and antagonistic position see their hostile oondnet m 
siding with Ahroha in his mrasion of Mecca Forefathert of Mahomet, p. 1 7 

f One of them had a Coreishite wife of the Bam J amh, a branch that eontain 
ed many adtierents of Islam and must therefore have been imimatdy aeqaaioted 
with the poliucB of Mecca and the claims and position of Mahotnea 

t Hishflmi has given the words of oach, but they are probably inagiaary p. 137 

§ ** The town is eelehratad all over Arabia fov its hesntffal gardens hot these 

are situated at the foot of the mountains which encirola the aanify idain. 1 did 
not see any gardens nor even a single tree within the walls { and the immediate 
neighbourhood is entif^||^rtitate of verdure.** The nearest gardens appeared 
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Hard W was tlie garden of two of the Coreisb, Otba and 
Sheyba , for the wealthy Meccans had their pleasure fprountls, 
(as they still have) near Tfiyit* Ihay watched tiae flight of 
ilahomet , and moved with compassion, sent a tray of grapes 
for his Tefreshmeiit*|* Their slave a Ohnstian from Nmeveh 
who brought them to him, was charmed by tlie pious style of 
file prophets addaess and Mahomet won perhaps solaced 
jnoie by the humble devoUon of Addas than by tlie grateful 
shade -wid juic/ mapea!|: After a little, composed and re- 
assured, he betook 111 mself to prayer, and several touching and 
submissive petitions are still preserved as those m which bis 
burdened soul give vent to its complaint § 


to be OD the TV Rule, at the dietaTice of ahoat half or three quarters of an 
bnar IJiiriAai dt s Trai cU ih AtabiO, p 6a 

The quarter frotii n hicb Alalioioet joaSe bis escape, u-ooltl he the srest so 
that be Tkonld probably have at lewt some three tmles of saudy pUm to crota 
before he eecared hu retreat tJ one ol the gardeus 

• Bwrhharid p 6o 

t Burkhardt ' tasted at Tirif grapes of a verr large siac and delici ms flav^ ur 
The gardens are also tenon ned for the abundance of their rofos Ibtd The 
gardens on the emmenees of Jelwl Kora also abound in vines the produce of 
-which la of the best quality hesidei a variety of other fruits Hem / 64 Ihe 
gn^ea were npe when the traveller passed in the months of Aii^st and Sepiem 
her the nsit of Mahomet was (according to M C de Fcrteval a calculations,) 
about four months later 

t The atorv of Addas is not inTVockidi. Huhaini and T ihari gne i( w th 
many fanciful additions When Addus uHirod the grapoe Malioniec excluincd 
*ia^name ^ God” as be stretched forth his bund to rcceiie theui * Is this 
the mode of speech asked the slave of the people of tbie country ? And 
of what country^ said Mahomet arc thou and what ts ti}y rel gton F* * A 
CbriMian of the people of ifmiivvh"— ‘ Ah ’ replied Mahomet of iho pooplo of 
the righteous Jonas the son of Muttai * — And wliat huh made thee uquamted 
-with Jonas son of Mattai 7 — He -was iny brother for he was a propliet, and 
I too am a propheL** Whereupon Addas fell to kissin^ the head and hands and 
feel of Mahomet, to the astouisument of Ins masters who were lookfri{, on from a 
distance. 

The atoiy in this form is of coarse apacrypfml and wo should hare oraitteil 
the inoidenis regarding Addas alcogeibur but thit it is difficult to conceive how 
they could have found their -way into tins particular part of iho history without 
stMie foundation of fact It is probable churefure that Maliomet did meet and cou- 
versa with a Christian slave on this occasion 

I The prayer is tonching and plaintive It is thus given by Hishami, 137 ) 
and Taban, (p. 161) — 

I j 1 j f I ji®* ^ I 

i-ie ,jll ,1 <>S»» ^/• 

Itfij (/i I 
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Rainvigorated by this pause, be set forth on hia journ^ 
homowaras. About half way, loth to return to Mecca, ha 
halted m the valley of Nakhla, where was an idol-faue, a grove 
and a garden.* There, as he arose at night to prayer, or 
perhaps as he dreamed, his excited and n^rroua imagination 
pictured crowds of Genu pressing forward to hear his exhor> 
tations, and ardent to embrace Ismm The romantic scene has 
been perpetuated in the Goran — 

“ And call to mind 'w'hdn "We caused a company of the to turn 

aside unto thee that they might listen to the Coran , And when they were 
present at the recitation thereof, they said Gtee ear And when it wm 


Lu ji I f AsI c y u I iJ *- ^ f 

^ I lIXx^ 

Oh Lord ' J make my complaint unto thee of the feebleness of my streogUi, 
snd the poverty of my expedients nnd of my contemptiblenegs before mankitid 
Oh ihou most Merciful ' thou art the Lord of the Ifl eak and thou art mv Lord. 
In whose power wittthou leave mo ? In the power of Strangers who beset me or 
of the Bnemy to whom thou hast given the mastery over me ? If thg wrath be 
not upon me, 1 have no anxiety bat rsthor ihy favour is the more wide ante me 
I take refuge in the light of thy henign Countenance which disperseth the Dark 
ness, and causeth Pcaoo both for this world and the next that thy Wrath light net 
upon me and that thme Indignation rest not oa me It is thine to show Anger 
until thun art pleased, and there is no Uesonree or Power bnt with Thee 
* NahhJa was a valley about half way between Mecca and Tfiyif It Is famous 
M the Bceoo of the first expediuoii planned by Mahomet against the Meccans lu 
which blood was shed In descnbing it on tbnt occusioo, Vr dckidi saja, ' the 
valley of Nakhla is a garden of the son of Amir near to Mecca. But the Heaniecs 
has refhroiice only to Medtita, from which the oxf edition proceeded, and is t^uiia 
consistent with the assumed position half way between Mecca nnd layif 
There was an imam of £7zzu, held in estimation by the Coreish and other tribes, 
and destroyed afktr me taking of Mecca. Wdckidt p 129 — HisAumi p 371 ~ C 
de Perceval veL l 269 111 S41 Its posibou is farther marked by the ” engage 
ment of Kakhla in the sarnlogioos war during the youth of Mahomet. The 
Haw^n pursued the Coreish from the fair of Ocata to this spot^ winch was within 
the sacred limits inmnd Me«.ca or at least close upon them t^Sea Life of Mako^ 
tMt frim Au yontA, fre p 3 C de Perceval 1 307 
It may probably m the same as the ” Wady Mohram noticed bv Boikhardt, as 
the place where the pilgrims for Mecca assume the Ihram or pilgrim gaib (p. 67 ) 
ihe suppositioR is poihsps eottdnned by the Act that the party sent by Mahomet 
(o Nakhla shaved themselves (Asps to deceive th4 caravan they ware about to 
attack into the belief that they were peaceable pilgrims Wady Mohram like the 
Nakhla of Mahomet a time, has still frait trees and gardens. W&ckidi s Katement 
that there was a garden at Nakhla proves that it was im the T&yif side of the 
mountain range, as all on the Meccan side is barren. 

On the whole M C de FerceyMa deacnption of Nakhla as ** midway between 
Mecca and Tfytf, (toI, III p. Sit) mev be accepted as pretty acouratc. 
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eaded, they returned unto their people preodiing — ib^;* Bud, Oh out 
People f venljlre haTc been hstenmg to a Book whioh haih been eent 
down nnoc Moses, attesting the Trath of the Scnptnre preceding it. It 
^deth unto the Imth and into the straight Path Oh onr People! Obej 
9ie Summoner God and believe m him, that He may i oto tc you 
yonr aioB, and save you trom an awful Punishment. jS^itra XJhVi , verse 
29, &c * 

Ailer stajmg some days at Nakhla, he aeain proceeded 
towards Mecca , but before entenng the city, wmeh he feared 
(now that the object of his visit to Tayif could not remain a 
secret) to do without a potector, he turned aside by a north 
ward path, to his ancient haunts in the vicinity of Mount 
Harfi. f From thence he despatched two unsuccessful znossaffes 
to sohcit the guardianship of influential chiefs At last he 
bethought him of Mutim, (one of the five who had been m- 
stxDmental in procuring the cancelment of the ban,) and sent 
him word beseeching that he would bring him in unto the city 
under his protection , and he assented 8o having sumnioned 
his sons and adherents, Mutim bade them buckle on their 
armour, and take their stand by the Eaaba Mahomet and 

* The seena » also described m Sura LXXIT which opens thni 

** SiT It hafii bean nrealed ta me tlut e compuir of Genii liitened and they tudy—Verllf we 
[bare beard a marrdloui diMouna (111 Coi-an ) 

It leadetb to tbe right direcUon ao we beliered thaniD and w« wlU nol Iteneefiirtb auocuds 
{anj with our Lord 

And BB to Jlim,— nay the V^Jetty of our Lord be exalted — 
lie hatb taken no Sjxwte neither any OApnng 
Sal Tcrtty tfae foolisb peofile amongat oa have apoken of God ihot which la uqjoat 
And wa Teriiy thought that no one amongst Ken or tienil would have uttered a lio agatnit God 
And Torily then ore people amongst men who seek for reftige unto people among tlw Oenll but 
[they only moMplied their VoUy 

And Terlly they thought, as y« Ibinfc font God would not raise any from the dead 
And we tried foe ileaeeu but found foem (tiled with a powerful Guard and with flaming llarU} 
And we Baton some of foe Stations to listen but wboeror Usuneth now a days fludeUi an am 
[bUFb of flaonag Sorts. 

And truly we know not whether evil be Intended for them that am on £arfo or whether foelr Lord 
[Inteiulctb for foam ri^ d reetlon 

Am rerlly there are amongst tia rlgbteoue penoiu, and amongst us persona of another Und 
[we are of varHWi aorta 

And Torlly we thought foat no one could flrnitrate God on earth Bother could we escape (|roiQ 
[Him bj 

Whetcfoio when we heard the dtreeUen -we beilered foecdn — (t»d to on, tko OetUt ijiieak 
[trig at irut Mtllemt ) 

# ^ 9 9 9 • 9 

And rerlly when foe aerrant of God (Mahomet] etood up to cAU upon Him they (foe Genii) 
warn near joatUng him by ibeli nnmben," foe 

Notwithstanding tbe erotoda here alluded to, Hishfimi (whose traditional autbo- 
nties eeem to fanva bad a wonderfaUy mUmate aeqnnintanee with th« bubito nod 
hauDU of tha Genii,) itatea that they were amen Genu belonging to Ninbin who 
happeoing to pass that way, were arrested by hearing Mabomet at hu devotuHW 
reciting tu Coren, Otben eav they were »»e » nomber and came from Teman, 
or from Itinevdi And it u a^ed that they professed the Jewisti religion 1 Thi» 
pf coarse from the refenenos jpu4e by Amn in ^ Cwran to Moaea 

* EurUiardt mentHms that on the Meccan aida of the Minft^ valley (f e. the 
Tayif road,) there » a side valley leading toward Jebol Nfiv or Hard, It may 
h«Te been this or a sumlar glan hy wMch Mahomet tuned uside to bu eave 
ABd old bauntfl; ffurkhardttp S79 
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then entered Mecca, and wlien they had reached the 
Kaaba, Mutun stood upr^ht on his camel and called zdoud, — 
“ Oh yo Coroish’ venly I have given a pledge of protection 
unto Mahomet , wher^ore let not any one amonf^t you molest 
him ' Then Mahomet went forward kissed the com^ stone, 

and returned to his house guarded by Mutim and his party 
The generosity and &itbfulness of Mutim have been perpetua* 
ted by Hass&n the poet of Medina and fnend of the rrophet* 

There is something lofty and heroic in this juumey of MahO'^ 
mettoTkyif , — a solitary man, despised ana rge<^d by his 
own people, going boldly forth m the name of God, like Jonzdi 
to Nmeveh,— to summon an idolatrous city to repentance and 
to the support of his mission. It sheds a strong light on the 
intensity of his belief in the divino ongin of his own calUng 

Mahomet now sought for solace, amid &mily bereavement 
and pubhc indignities, in a fresh matrimonial tdliance Sakr&n 
with his wife Sawda, both of Coreishibe blood, (but of a 
stock remote from that of Maliomet,) had early become 
converts to Isl&m, and emigrated to Abyssinia They had 
again returned to Mecca, where Sakr&n died Mahomet 
now made suit to Sawda, and the mamage, (so iar as we know 
not one of mere interest and convenience, but of affection,) 
was celebrated within two montlis from the death of Khad^a.^ 

* The following ore tbe Iines^ which form a ^od iflaslratioii of the Taluo of 
contemporar/ poeti 7 in brmgwg auziliai^ evidence in aapport of tradiUoonJ 
facta — 

Aif y ) I j j ^‘1 1 S 1 

• ] «ia. jA dj 1 dJar* dw^ • U dJ) 

AU I J I • UnJx^ ^jJS i^ss^ UJ 1 

# U i*J # J If 

Wm Oh nv eret for (ha of men let tean Kwh forth and whan Uwj run di; then pour 

Lfoitb blood! 

If GreuneM had canaed anj’ to innriTa for erer amongtt Mankind thra Orentoeu had pmerrad 

[Mutim unto ttil* day 

Thou idedvvdet proteoUon to the prophet of God from his eoeialM and thy aerranu went forth 

[while he pneenlsd hlmiair euf^liaBt ut tbe Holy Houu, and Sacred Piednote. 

Mattm was a Chief descended from Abd Shamist the brother of Haabitn (gr^at 
grandfather of Mahomet f) and along with Harb son of Ossia, commanded hu 
mbe in one of tbe great battles m the Sacnlegions War, 586 A. D , C d» Pereevtdt 
L 809 

t Sawda, (a cousin of ber hoebaud Sakr&n, belonged to the distant braacb of 
Amir ibn l^wey, which separated from the Hdshimite stem at the 7th remove 
from Mahomet. Ibn CoUtba 

Sprenger save she had a son by Bakran bat if n, he did not sarrire, for Bin 
Coteiba taj s that Sakrftn left no utae. 

SoppoBingEbAdbetoj^Te died in December, 619 A D, Mahmneti nuptials 
with Sawda may have tottb place m February oc the hegmmog of Unrcbi 690 
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About tlie same time he contracted a second mamsge with 
Ajeaha, the younger daughter of Abu Bakr — a connection 
mainly designed to cement Uie attachment with his bosom- 
fhend The yet undeveloped charms of Ayesha could hardly 
have swayed the heart of Mahomet Though her betrothed 
husband had reached she was now a child of only ttx 

years of age SCiU there may have been something' more than 
or^nanlv precocious and interesting about her, for the real mar 
m^e tooK place not more than three years (diberwards 
lliere la no information a^i to the terms on which Mahomet 


continued with the family of his deceased wife, Khadya , and 
whether he retained any part of the property that belonged 
to her During the few troublous years that had passed of 
his mission, and especially under the ban, it is probable that 
her wealth had much diminished Ptrliaps it was shared with 
the poorer brethren It is certain that during his remaining stay 
at Mecca, the Prophet had not much property at his disposal , 
aud there ore even indications (as we shall see below,) that he 
was straitened in his means. He appears still to have con- 
tinued to live, at least occasionally, in the quarter, if not in 
the house, of Abu Tahb * 


ftepulsed from Tayif, and utterly hopeless of farther success 
at Mecca, the fortune of Mahomet was now enveloped in the 
thickest gloom, when hope suddenly dawned from an un- 
expected quarter 

The season of pilgrimage was at hand, [March, 620 AD,] 
and as his custom was, the Prophet plied hia solicitatioua 
wherever the crowds of pilgrims afforded a likely audienca Tlie 
oeremonies were nearly at an end , Mahomet had followed the 
pilgnms to the hill of Arafat, and now back agam to Mink, 
whence, aft^ saenfiemg their Mctims, the multitude would dis- 
perse to their homea Wandering over the valley, he W'as at- 
tracted by a little group of six or seven persona, whom he re- 
cognized as strangers from hledma. Of what tribe aieyel* said 
he, coming up and kindly accosting them, — “ Of the tnbe of 
Khazny Ah * confederates of theJewat — “We ora* — 

why ^uld we not sit down a little, and I vnll ^eak with you f 
The ofier was accented willingly, for the fame of Mahomet had 
been noised abrooa in Medina, and the strangers were curious 
to see more of the man who had created so great an excitement 
fn Mecca. Then he expounded to them his doctrine, set forth 


* Thai at tb« Mirij or heavenly journey Mahomet ii Mid to have llept 
dotiDf the night la Aba Talib » honae Huk&u,p VlSr^Wickidi, p 4| 
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the difficulties of his position at home, and enquired whether 
they would receive and protect hun at Medina. The listeners 
were not slow to embrace the &ith of Isldm “ but as for pro- 
tecting thee, " said they, ‘‘ we have hitherto been at vanance 
among ourselves, and have fonght great battles, as that of 
JQo&th. If thou comest to us thus, we shall be unable to rally 
around thee Let us, we pray thee, return unto our people 
if haply the Lord will create peace amongst us , and we will 
come back again unto thee Let the season of pilgrimage in 
the following year, be the appointed time So they returned 
to their homes, and invited their people to the faith , and 
many boheved, and there remained hardly a family m M^ina, 
in which mention was not made of the prophet * 

This success at Medina, though unexpected, wtts not without 
perceptible causes Numerous and powerful Jewish tribes weie 
bettleu m die city or its immediate vicinity, and (as we have seen 
in a former paper) divided their adherence between the two 
contending factions of the Aws and Khazraj, whose stnfe fre- 
quently stained with blood the city and its envnon'i “ When 
the Jews used thus to fight witli the idolaters of Medina, — re- 
lates Ibn Ishfic with much simphcitv, — “they would say, — 

‘ A prophet ^s about to anse kis time dmivetk mgh thm 

* eftall ue follow , and then ive shall slaughter you with the 

* slaughter of <md Irem, So when Mahomet addressed 

* the pilgnms of Medina at Hma, they spake one with ano 

‘ ther, — Know surely that this ts the earns Frophet, whom the 
‘ J&ws are wont to threaten us uith Wherefore let us make 

* haste and be the first to ymi him f There is truth, though 
exaggerated and distorted, in this statement In the close 
and constant intercourse between the Jews and the Arabs of 
Medina, the expectation of a Messiah, in^ined throughout 
the life and conversation of the former could not but in some 
measure be borrowed by the latter Nor could the idolatrous 
inhabitants lire m daily contact with a race professing the 
pure Theism, and practising the stern morality of die Old Tes- 
tament, without being infiuenced by the practical appeal Uius 
conUnoally made against the errors of Fagamsm, as contrasted 

* The Words of tradition hare b«en almost literally foUoired TTacAufi, ji 41} — 
HuAtfmt, N2 — T’o^an, ISO W ackidi nieotiona sur as composing the company 
and in anotlier place eijrAl It u impossible satisfactorily to reconcile the names. 
See SprtTiger p SOS In one tradition it is said ihat the Prophet first met and 
spoke with rwe persons from Medfua, not on the occasion of the pctfrfy, hut of 
the 'Xiittle* or personoZ pilgrimage (Omrd.) It seems however more lik^ frtm 
Mabomets being al Mma when ho met the Conreris, that it waa the aitnvsi 
pil^unag«k 

t Buh&mtyp 143,-r<iftofT,p 161 
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With the spmtual worship of the one true Qod. Moreover, 
M^iua was only half so distant as Mecca firom the Christian 
tnbea of southern Syria , the poet HassSn^ and men of his 
stanm firom Medina, used to frequent the Chnstian Court of 
the Ghass&mde King , so that Christianity as well as Judaism, 
may have had an effect on the social position of Medina, 
more than was ordinary m Arabia. 

The citv had been lonf; tom by internal war The sanguinary 
confiict of Bo&tb, a few years before, had weakened and humi- 
liated the Khazr^, without xnatenaJly strengthening the Awa 
Assassination had succeeded open fighting There was none 
bold or commanding enough to seme the reins of Government , 
and the citizens, Arsm and Jewish, lived in suspense and uncer- 
tainty T ittle apprehension would be felt from the advent of 
a stranger, e^n although he was hkely to usurp, or gam per- 
mission to assume, the vacant authority Deadly jealousy at 
homo, had extmguished the jealousy of lofiuence uom 
abroad 

Such was the position of Medina. A tribe addicted to the 
superstition of Mecca, yet well acquainted with a purer faith, 
was in the best preparation to jom itself to a reformer of the 
ICaaba worship An Arab idolater, with in definite anticipa- 
tions of a M esBiah, would readily recognize Mahomet as uis 
Prophet A city weaned with fitetiou and stnfe, would cheer 
fully admit him os a refugee, if not welcome him as a ruler 


The politics of Mecca, and the histo^ of the Prophet, were 
not unknown at Medina The Syrian Caravans of the Coreish 
used to rest there , there was occasional intermamage between 
the two citi^ Mahomet himself was descended fiom a dis^ 
gnished lady of Khazraj birth, espoused by Hk^un , and the 
interest of that tnbe at least, was thus secured Abu Gajs, a 
famous Poet of Medina, had, some tune before, addressed the 
Coreish in verses intended to dissuade them from interference 
with Mahomet and his followers.* The Jews were already 

* Htakamt p 75 Cauasin de Pereevat, I SSS There n no appaient reason 
for doubang Ine nnthentKUtr of these \ereeB Ihe following is one of them 

• I *_» UjJ j ^ 

* One who is bia own master bath chosen a (new) reKgxoD, and there is none 
oUinr keeper over yon Uwn the L^d of the Beavena** 

A6b Cays bed a Coreuhite wife and bad hved some time at Mecca When 
I4lm began to spread at Medina, his adverse inflnence held back hie own tnbe 
<ih9 Am Mondi; or A vs Allah,) frcHD jibing ik Jfttiuuu p,i*7 -C de Per 
ill p » He conunanded the Awiitm at (he battle of Befiih, C de 
Pereevalf //, S80 
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acqtuunted with the Prophet as a zealoas sopporter of tlieir 
Sonptoim PartieB from Medtna went iro yearly to the soletn- 
mties of the Meccan Temple A fewhaa thus come under the 
direct influence of his preaching,* and idl were familiar with 
the general nature of his clauns. To this was now supeiadded 
the advocacy of actual oonTects f 

This year was to Mahomet one of anxiety and expectation. 
Would the handful of Medina converts remain steady to his 
cause ? Would th^ be able to extend that cause among their 
fellow mtizens i If they should prove unfaithful, or fiul of 
success, what resource would then remam? He might bo 
forced to emigrate to Syna or to Abyssinia, and seek refliga 
with the ?faj^y, or amongst the Chmtian tnbes of the nor- 
them desert 

At last the days of pilgrimage again came round, and Maho- 
met sought Uie appoints spot m a sheltered glen near Minfl. 
His appieheimious were at once dispelled for there he found 

* Th« tndiHoas r^rding certain Jews eoixiine to Hahcmet i^ea at Ueeea, 
with qnestiona to prove him apwartobe apociypbd Yot there can be do doab^ 
itom Mahomet a famiUantr witii Jewiah hutory as ahown !d the Goran that there 
waa a close lelatioa between Mahomet and some Profeaaora of the Jewish leliEum 
beforatfae H^ira aod the Jews ot Medina are the Jibelieet. 

t There are indeed nottcea of actual convemon to among tbe-oitueni of 

Medina at an eariur period but they are not well eabatantiated 
Thus, before the battle of Bodtb a deputation from the Banl Aws » said to have 
riaited Mecca to seek For auxjljanea Aom amoog the Caieah is the comjag 
struggle and they listened to Mahomet andAyaa a youth of their natnber, 
declared that this was far better than the errand they had come upon bat Abnt 
Haysar tbeir Chief cask dust upou him saying, they had another business than to 
bear these things. Ayfts, who was killed shorty after m the intesnne stroggles at 
Medina, issaid to have died a true Mussulman p 142 — Thbun , p I59 

Similarly Sutoetd Son of S&mit, an Awsite Poet, came and repeated to 
Mahomet Uie Penuan tale of Loemln Mahomet saying that ha hfld something 
better than that recited the Coran to him And the Poet was delighted with it, 
and be was not far from Islfim, and some said that he died a Moslem.’' Suh 
&mt.p 14i ^Tabari p 158 

AntmpatHMa of Isiftm are snpphed by tradiuon for Medina aa well as for Meeea, 
Thus The first that believed were Askd ibn Zorfira and Dsakwan who aet out 
for Meeea to contend in nvalry with Osha eon ot 2iabia. But on their amval, 
Otba said to them — ThatprajfiTu /tliow who fanweA hiau^f to be the Pnuthet 
Qod,hnikoeBapiediuUt tito exclvsicn of entry other businets. Now Asad and 
Abnl H^tham used to ooDTerse at Medina with each other about the nni^ of 
God W bsn Dsakwan therafore, heard thu say tug of Otba, he exolalmed,'»Xu 
ten, oA I Aadd tAia flniet be tky r^gwH So they went straight to Mahomet, who 
expounded to them IslAm, and they both beheved and reenrned to Medina, And 
Aud related to Abnl Haytbam all that bad passed and be said " rtoO, caa « 
bdumr with UteeJ* IfoeAmf, p 4tjl Bprenger adopts Uils venioo aa the true onc^ 
It oonesponding with bis dieory onbe pire existence of laldm beibra Mahomei, 

It is admitted on all bands that Aidd and Abnl Haytham wato Ibnrazd, and 
oarijr. lit (ha moTamant at Madina 
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a band of twelve &ithful disei^es ready to acknowledge him 
ag their prophet Toi were of the Kbazraj, and two of the 
Awb, tribe* They plighted th^selves thus to Mahomet 
TTe will not iwivktp any bat the One Qod > we will not eteof, 
n^UJwr wiU toe commt adnUery , we wtU wai almider vn any^ 
wiee , and m wiU not dischey ike Prophet f ^n anything th^ 
te right Tins was afterwards called the “ Fledge of Women/’^ 
because^ as not embmcmg any stipulation to defend the Fro< 

O ' t It was the only oath required from females. Wh^ all 
taken tins engagement Mahomet replied ,—If ye fvlfZ 
yowt pledge, Pan'ctdiae shall be your reward he that shall fad 
an cwiy pad thereof, to God hdongeth kis conc&m, either to 
pwnvm or fmyive This memorable proceeding is known in 
the annals of Isl^m as the fibst pledoe of Acaba,§ that 
l^mg the name of the httle eminence or defile whither they 
retired from observation 

These twelve men were now committed to the cause of 
Mahomet They returned to Medina the Missionaries of Fsl&m, 
agam to report their success at tlie following pilgnmage. So 
prepared was the ground, so zealous the propagation, that the 
new £uth spread rapidly from house to house and from tnbe to 
tnbe. The Jews look^ on in amazement, while the people, 
whom they had m vam endeavoured for generations to teach 
the errors of Polytheism and to dissuade from Uie abomina- 
tions of Idolatry, suddenly, and of their own accord, began to 
cast their idols to the bats, and to profess their belief in the 
One true God The secret lay in the adaptation of the instru- 
ment Judaism, foreign m its growth, touched few Arab sym- 
pathies while I^Sm, grafted upon the fiutb, the superstition, 
the customs, the nationality of the Bonmsula, found ready 
access to every heart 

The leaders in the movement soon found themselves unable 
to keep pace with its rapid progress. So th^ wrote to Maho 
met for a teacher, well versed m the Coran, who might imtiate 
the Miquirers m the rudiments of the new Faith The youthful 
and devoted Mus&b, who had lately returned from exile m 

* We approadli oow to certain gronod Utore la do dnnbt or diferepaBor 
WbMerer i«gflf(ling the mam of thwe twelve porKRif W£dlidt,p 43,'-£MlAni, 
F 143 
f lAierai^ 

J / VmoJ I An^ 
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AbysanuG^ vaa deputed for that poipose.^ He lodged vxth 
A»d ibn Zior&n^ wbo uaed to girtliet ihe comna^ togtrtite to 
him for prayer and the reading of the Coraft The eombmed 
devofaonB of the Aws and Kbazraj^ they b^, were first ooa- 
dueted by Mushb, for even in such a matter they were “*EJ**" 
ent of a common leader from amongst thems^vesf" Thus 
speedily, without let or hindrance, did Xslfim take firm root at 
Medina, and attorn to a full and mature growth.^ 


The hopes and expectations of Mahomet were now fixed 
upon Medina Visions of his journey northwards flitted before 
his imagination. Themusingsof the day re-appeared in mid- 

* Wiektdi p p 109 AeeorSwg to Sisbimf 

Mahomet sent Muiab back uptd tfe after the hrat pledge or Acaho. The 
Btatemeflt of wa< kidi is dear as id the te^ th^ he was sent upoD a irruten reqm 
elboa from Medina 

Mixfiib will be remembered aa the yorttb, whou pathetic interriew with his mo* 
ther baa been described in a fonnor paper of ItlSM, p IS, 

t AuAdsti ibtd The call to Mahntnet for a teacher is stated b; W&ckidi to 
have been made m common both bj the Awa and Ehaeraj Hishftmi menbonB a 
Fnday service, the first at Medina, held at the instance of As&d, and attended by 
forty men ( bat it looks antlmpabve and apocryphal 

t The following narrative tbongh probably fabricated in znanv of its details^ 
will illustrate at any rate the maoner in which Xsl&m a as propagated at Medina. 

‘AsAdand hfasaboaa certain day went to the quarters of the Awsitesi; and 
entering one of their gardens^ sat down a wcl4 when a crn'ipiiny of believers 
gathered around them STow Sad ibn MuSda and Ogeid ibn Ehuzeir were chief 
men of the Abdul Athal(eca. Aw sue branch)} and they were both idolaters following 
the old religion. So when they heard of the gathering at the well, was 

nnwillmg himself to iDtertere (being related to Astld,) bade his comrade go and 
disperse them. Oseid seised his arms and hurrying to the spot, began to abuse 
them IVAat brtitgt you two me» h«re amongot as, to tnulead our ymilw, and ti% 
JblA t Begttno, if yc ftaw any care /or your Uvt9 MusAb disarmed hts wrath by 
courteously iuvitiQ„ bun to sit down and listen to die doctrme be he stuck hw 
spear joto the groand and seared him elf j and as he linened ia was charmed 
with tlie new faith and he purified himself and embraced Iblam And he sud 
* there IS another beside me even Sfid ibn Mufidz, whom I will & nd to you 
if you can gam him over, there will not be one in his tnbe left vneonverced.” So 
he sent S&d and Mnsfib persuaded him in hke manner And Bdd retnrned to hh 
tribe and swore that he would not speak to man or womsn that did sot aefcnow 
ledge Mahomet ^-and eo great waa his inflaence, that by the evening every me qf 
the trthe was eoaverTecL 

* Such were the exertions of Askd and Mna&b that there remained not a bouse 
among the Arabs of Medina in which there were not believuig men and women, 
exeeptiBg the branches of the Awa AflaK vho owing to the mfluenoe of Abs 
Caystbe poet, continued unbeUeveis, tUI after ihe siego of Medma. fiiahdat^ 

p lAdp^Tuftiififp Ids 

There is a story of Amr ihn al JTamoh, who like the oUiar cbieft of Meditia, 
had an image in ma house. Thu image the yoaug omiT«rta uaed to eaat every 
night into a filthy well, and the old man as regularly cleansed t till twe day, they 
tied it toa dead dog and cast it into a well. Then the old xoao; ahgndOBed hu 
imago and bciberid F U3. 
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Bight sloAben. He dresmed Uiot b» was swiftly oamed by 
Gabncl on a winged steed past Medina to the temple at Jem- 
salem, when he was welcomed by all the forzneir Prophets 
assembled in solemn eonclayo. Hia excited spint eonjurM up 
a still more IraDseendant scene From Jerusalem he seemed 
to mount upwards, and ascend froia Heaven to Heaven, till ha 
found hims^ in the awful presence of his Maker, who dis- 
missed him with the behest tnat his people were to pray five 
times in the day When he awoke m the morning in the 
house of Abu Tahb, where ho had passed the night, the vision 
was vividly before his e\es, and he exclaimed to 0mm H&ui, 
&e daughter of Abu T^hb, that during the night he had been 
praying in the Temple of Jerusalem As be was going forth 
to tell the vision to others, she seized him by the mantle, and 
collared him not thus to expose himself to the mockery and 
renJings of the onbehevers. But he persisted As the story 
spread abroad, the idolaters scoffed, the believers were stagger- 
ed. and some are said even to have gone back * Abu ^kr 
supported the Prophet, declaring his implicit belief in the 
Yision-f-, and in the end the credit ot Islfim suffered no 
maten^ injury among its adherents 

The tale is (me in which tradition revels with congenial 
ecstasy The rem has been given loose to a pious imagination 
Both the journey, and the ascent to Heaven, are decked out 
in the most extravagant colouring of Komance, and in all the 
gozgeous drapeiy tli^t Fanc^ could conceiva} 

* lluv, tboagb stated both hj Wftckidi and Bish&mi. apptiiTB improbable aod 
no names are specifled The words in W&ckidi are^ upoa thie many want hack, 
who had pra'Tvd and loioed laldni ** p 41 huh&mt p 127 But the whoieatory 
w one of those marTelloufl suhiects npcm which trad lUvn when it touches, mna 
Wild, and anjihiog is thrown ui which adds tu the eSecu 

f Be said, Sadacfa, thon hast ^kcn the troth ” and hence according to 
aome ttaditions, was called Al Samk He appears boweiver to have tad thu 
name, as Uabomet that of Ai Aain, from hu probity and trathfuloeBS. 

{ What ia here atatcd is all that hutonca] critidBOi warrants ns id attributing 
feo Mahomet himselF It is posat62e that in later life he have gratiSed the 
morbid coTioaity of ins followers by adding imaginary details to the Vision But 
erven this sappoBiuon u limited by the known reserve and ucitninity of the 
ProjdieL 

It a said that inerodoioiiif idolaters wished to throw him into confuaioo by asking 
for a dgapriptto* of the TepapJe be had thus been to see and be was in great 
Btrstt% nntU Gahnal placed before him a notUt of the leniple and he was able 
Uien saUsfactotUy to answer all their qoestioning But ij»s u only of a ]^ece 
snth the other cbildidi stones of the occaaion. Thus Hshomet replied to hia 
Martioaera that on his wav to Jerusalem, be bad pasted over a caravan from Syria, 
oum; the wtuumg noise of Boric the flying ste^, had frt^tenad away one of 
tbe camels, and that the people of the caravan conld notflnd it tiil ha pomted It 
ohfc to them. So on hit way badt be pasted another caravan, m tba ancampment 
gr wUsk sm a oomed r«Ml flOtd with F«ter as be pciied ha dnuk up tbe 



ftivmit to jnsto£B)r 37 

Bat ooilr meatioD in Corau of tlii^ notablaVidite^ 19 
eontaiood m the XYU Sius, vhieh opexua thtia ^ 

Draise be to H3m wbo eairied H& MrviMit by night from &e dttor^ 
Temcde to the farther temple ♦ the environs of ■whioh ire have wessea» 
timt we might show him some of <rar signs. Venlj He it u that hetteth. 
and Beeth.t 


water and restored the eovsr And both caravans on amving at Mecca oosdtnsd 
the evidence 1 ^uiA^u, fi. ISO 

Sprenger eonsiden Matiomet here to have committed ' an vnbltuhtng forgery 
he sold a description of the 1 emple of Jerasaietn which he may hare obtAined 
from books or oral information to the best adraotage ItewoBM rather look 
npon the tradition of the model in the same light as the two last frioiish stories 
equal y worthless and fabricated Sprengcr failds by the respectability of the 
anthunties there is no evunt of his life, be says, ^ on nhicfa we have more nii> 
meroiis and genome traditions than on bis nightlv jonniey ** Bnt on a super* 
natural and iznairinary snl^ecr^ »vaie/c»s iradzno a fonawg around » me eerlv 
common type, were to be expected, and tbeir number can add httle if any thin g 
to the historical value of their contents 

Tba earliest authorities point only to a vision not to a real hoAily journey 
Bprenger seems to be in error when he aavs that off duftirteaf records are for ike 
latter emjuon (i e. a bodily joum y ) the former " (that it was a mere Vision) ‘ tt 
igtkeU its seme Seephee on/y p 136 I In o} position ro tbts, we have the 
atory of Omm Hdnt as in the text, guen both by Wat-kidi (p 41) and HiAfbai 
(p 129 ) n Cutdda an i Ayesha are quoted as holding that the Prophet s body 
did not disappear bat that God rarned him swav by night tn the spint Suhdmx 
dud IIL Hasan applies the verse in tlie Coran (Sura XVJl 6] ) regarding the 
Visiim correctly to thi<« heavenly journey and Mnftvia farther dlnsirates it hy the 
Fuien In vhich Abraham appeared to hiiDself to be saenflem'* Ins son Otben 
make the Yinon m tlie verse refetred to to mean the model of the Temple held by 
Gabriel before MBhomet 1 WScktdi p 41 IV Bishdnu draws the conclusion that 
whichever of the two views be accepted * the vjiiion at any rate was true and faith 
fal ** Tradition cannot therefore be said to be adverse to the theory that it was 
a simple Vision 

After his visit to Heaven Mahomet is said to have consoled his faithful Zeid by 
telling him how beantiful and happy he saw bm little daughter in Paradise 1 
&aiSiKttp I S3 

Moat authors t^ea that the Asceai to Heavea (Mnuj) occurred the same night 
as the journey to J^erusatem (Isra ) but Wdckidi who is more credulous and teat 
entical than Ibn Ishlo and Hishkmi m this losiance makes the former to have 
happened on the i7th Bamadh&n a year and a half before Mahomet s fli gh t to 
Me^na , and the latter on the 1 7tb MbI 1 , six months later p 40 

• 5 1 I ) f ) 1 t/* 

t A farthet allusion to the Journey is supposed to be eontamed in v fit of the 
same Sura. 

And (call to mind) when we said unto The^ verily tky Lord hedyeik tn iin>ndin<f 
and we male not the Viidon which we showed uncu I face i tber than a trial unto 
the people, and likewise tba accursed Tree m tbe Curan and we (se^ to) stnko 
terror into them bnt it only increasetb in them enormous wickedaesa.^ 

This » quoted by traditionuts as bearing out (bnt seemingly on insaflBment 
srotmdt,) the falling away of diose believers wbo were scandalised by the Vision 
A pious gloss in aishfttm goes suU farther, for it me that bad thejoamey been 
a mare Vision nobody would have been soandalised hut scandal having hf*»« 
raiiad and believers hwuuf gone back, therefore frie journaj was a «%■! «nd ^ eoi^ 
potaalune! jB«sAfot,p ISB 
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polittcal erentB la the Not^ had loaff eneog^ the 
attention of Msdiomet, his interest novr qlu^enc^ by tha 
prospect of approaching so maoh nearer to scene of action 
Almost from the period at whidi he bad assumed the 
^phetical o&ce, toe yictonoos ams of Chosroes had been 
turned against Grecian border The desert tract, with its 
Arab Chnsbau tnbes, that used to oscillate between one 
dominion and the other according to the fortune of war, frU first 
into the hands of Persia the enemy ravaged the whole of 
Syna , Jerusalem was sacked , and Asia Mmor orer* 

run , an army advanced upon the Thracian Bosphorus, ** and 
a P»stan Camp was maintained above ten years m the presence 
of Constantinopla !n621 A D, when the fortunes of the 
Grecian empire were at the lowest ebb, Herachua was roused 
from machon, and after several years of fighting, rolled back 
the invasion and totally discomfited the Persians 
In this straggle the sympathies and hopes of Mahomet were 
all enlisted on the side of the Ceesar Christianity was a Divine 
Faith that might coalesce with Islam bat the Fire worship and 
superstitions of Persia were utterly repugnant to lU pnncipleSr 
It was while the career of Persian conquest was yet unchecked, 
that Mahomet, in the opening of the XXXth Sura, uttered 
the following augury of the eventual issue of the confiiCt — 

The Greek* ban been conqnend 

In Die neMbouilDf const bat, alter tbeir deltas, thejr shall Mmfn be i ietorioiie 
la s Inr ^reer* To Ood Jwlongatb tbe matter fiorn btfore, and after and Id that daj <&a be 
llMT ra shall rejoice 

In tbe aU of God. Ha aideth whom be chooeeUi and He la the Oloriout, the ITerelfid 
R a the PronUse of God. God cbanselh not Ufi pramiao b«f the pwater part of Bfauhind 
hnow tt nott 

There was now a lull at Mecca Mahomet despaired that 
by the simple influence of preaching and persaa^on, any far- 
ther lurogress could be effected thera His eye was fixed upon 
Medi^ and he waited in quietness until succour should coma 
from thencei At home^ meanwhile, offrxisive measures were 
abandoned. Islfim was no longer aggressive , and the Coreish, 
oongiatulating themselves that their enemy had tried his wors^ 

• OiUM*s Jeeluu amt Jatt Ch XLVL 

f TIu oomineotttora add a rwf coareuteat fUMrjr in jlltatrahuni AbuBakr 
on the p«K^ being reTeided laid a wager of 10 cameli widt Obba Ilm Khdf that 
tile Peruaas would be beaten within lArec yean. Mahomet deeired hint to extend 
ibt^penod to nnu yean and to raine the etfute Tlua Abu fiakr did, wad in dae 
tinu won 100 eanof^a from Obba e faeinu 

Bat the atory u ajMCiypIud. It la neither in Wfritidi nor H&hinii end beflfs 
themoKaaipteioQoatMipof be^ a late fitbrieatiaa u UUutrttioa of the ptanga 
aatheCoreu. 
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and now was inzmless, f eUxed their vi|^Ianoe and opposition 
For thM oottne Midiomet had, as usnal, divine Mithoi% 

FoOowlIuttvfeMihBaibMOivrMMwitaaMfina thf Lofd ikutU *o M a*iaa« 
[votln ftom ihe Idnlaten 

If God bid vtibeit fber hid not foHimod Idolitty and wo ban sot isada tbee s knpar onr 
rihMn ikdtlitf vt tboa wto thm a Otiftfdlui 

Amd rmmM not lAw iM thejf invoke Atfjite thd, iM# tko)f rioUe €§d In «Pifntt|r Ikon latit 
[irf ICBOwlsdn^ 

Tim -fasTO wa Mlaraed for «r«ty Vntian their work tbes unto foi Xofd 

Bbnll he ttieir retariH and Be ihnll dcdore onto tbeu tbit wUob tbej- hoTe vroi^fc* Am 

But with this cessation of a^ressire measures, there was no 
wavenog of principle, nor any distrust of eventual success A. 
calm and lofty front was maintained, of superiority, if not of 
defiance Eventual success, in spite of present discoura^- 
ment, was clear and assured The Lord had ^ven to 
Apostles of old the Victory, and he would give the same to 
Mahomet , — 

Wb bail 1KB TBDTBtKBtnilthat wldohii (Um. and tt shall atilTer tt. and Xa I font ^ddi la 

[FbIn sbaU ranUb Wo unto you for that irldcb y« Inagiiu 

* • • 

Teamaiw shall fan mdilMilr tnon tham It shall cmfound them they ^all not he able to o|i> 

[poM the same nor dieU they he nspUed 
Verily Apoatles before thee hare haeu mocked but they that lauRhed theia to Korn were anoom- 
^ ^ ^ [passed^ by the VeufeaiwB they moefcedBfc 

The tmbaUeriBg <lfatloiu} said unto their Apostles, We mitt Mtraly expel you fiw our XmO, 
[or ye eiUttt return to our Bcltsim. And thetr lewd ra 
[Tealed unto them YtrUy We fhalideelrvy the Vi\fuit t 
And We shall emee you to tnhertl Ms Land tf/ier them this Jor Am that /nreth Hy 

[O^pearum nnijeoreth My Mnofonfoy 

8o they ssked esslstanee of the Lord and exeiy Tyraat end zebelilous one arss destroyed 
# • • • • 

Verily they hare devised cvQ derlees hut their derloea ere In the hand of Go4» **s>> if 

[their deriees could cause the Wountalns to pale away 
Wherefore do not thou tbtok that God vQ] work at variance with His promise that he made nn^ 
[Hla Apoitles t verily the Laid is Hisfaty and a God of VengfeaiKw t 

A dearth fell upon Mecca it was a punishment s^t fr(Ha 
€rod upon the citizens because of their rgection of His Messen- 
er Behef was vouchsafed, but it was meant to tij whether 
Jte goodness of God would not lead to repentance , u they stiU 
hardened their hearts, a more fearfiil &te was denounced. X 

* The opposite parfy hegias to be termed • the confederates,’ f&SX, 

T 16 So m the same Sara v 85, * the likeneas of tAe two partus ^ | 

the Sind and Deaf, compared With hun that hath both Sight and Ff* »"g 
what ' are these eqnat in aimilitade 7 Ah I do ve not comprehend ?” 

t Bum XXL >v 18 41 48 XIV , 14 46,47 Cnf alee SoraXUn, 77-79 The 
scAoIs feiMrof the Coran at this period » indeed thatefouict batcoafldenk 
defiance. 

{ There ts ao Mbafaetoiy statement regarding this vtsitation in reliaiUa 
The eamMcntoiors hare of eoane, mvei^ detaits toiUa^aie aIm aoUeeacfte. 
which Oficnr in the Coran Yet those notuM mre so olear and distmct as to admik 
of no doubt that tom afflfcUon of the kind did oceu^ which wat hr 

Mahomet to the Divine Yaaamaoo — x r j 

AaAifWuhuvsiiiUtcyappBlhsaaMA wlfoAiaw Jtfcu uttoBaa thsAl ^ ibwa , Owy y^uypwed a 

AbA TSrily W« Tinted thau iritti AffltedoD aad ther 

Uatd whan wafweujmoftsmJi now ssytm IWdihnsM, t 

CAwi JQ4r///„ 77 » 
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TbMt ten*fold resgeance would overtake thd people if dm 
oontiaued to rq)ect the truth, Mahomet sorelv Deiieyed Se 
might not live to see it , but the dectee of Qoa was unahange* 
able — 

Wbktt C«iMi M«h mmk* iha Deaf t« hiu m Rutd* 4ha tgipd, w Un ^ <■ vratetaf wlMyf 
ynmnOon «]ietfear ws tiik« tbM v«niy We vltl paw our mtKeaoa a|H» Oen 

Or vbetbcr We eaoee Oee to cee Uiat vbKA We bare tbreatesed them wlOi, veilly We an «&• 

(poirrr^ oyrr Atn. 

Tberritan hold hit that irhhih hath been mealed ttuto llie^ Itar tbM art la theatnltht palh.t 

Mahomet, thus holding his people at hay, waiting in the 
still expectation of victory , to outward appearance defence* 
less, and with his little hand in the hon's mouth, yet, 
truetiiig m His almighty power whose Messenger he believed 
himself to be, resolute and unmoved presents a spectacle of 
sublimity paralleled only in the Sacred Records, amongst such 
as tbe of Jsra^ who complained to his Master, J, 

even I only, am left Nay, the spectacle is in one point of 
new more marvellous , because the Prophets of old were up* 
h^d by a divine inspiration, accompanied (as we may conclude) 
by an unwavering consciousness thereof, and strengthened 
by the palpable demonstrations of miraculous power , while 
with the Arabian Prophet, the memory at least of former 
doubt, and the confessea inability to work anv miracle, must 
ever and anon have caused a gleam of uncertainty to shoot 
across the soul But this only throws out in holder promi* 
nence the amazing self>possession, the enduring enthusiasm 
which siutamed lus course 

Btj Vflto <iM Unbeltonm - War* p» »n vou'* ptaet, «»«£»»« itwrMtp WaUt/ain 
[ptctatiomi IM <M anipaittng fa npeetvicy Sufa XI ISl 

His bearing towards his own followers, no less than Jus oppo- 
nents, exhibits the full assurance of being the Vicegerent of 


^nie luMer pnniahmeat refemd ta la this passage (he cornaieiitaters will hare to 
bo the battle of Badr , bat that of coarse u an anachroquaiL Again w 

And vbM Wa nade du Fanpfa to tarie Kor^ attar tbo sSUctlon tba( lieAl Ihani to ( thay 
[dpviie dwsu agaiKii ovr ^lyoa aar God la mora air a tbin ye fa 
[decaU VetHy <fa^mn)[era writs down that which ye davlas 
ItfaBs (hat cstwaa 7 «i to WbtbI by Land and Water so thsi wbiw ys an to SUM, and 
[sail la them wub a plaatat t breesa, Ony rvjoiw faereW 
X teas ftona ownuketb tbam, and the Wavn upon then bom ererr «nartar and Oiay 
(Unok that >«rUj they are ctoaed fa thereby liwn they call upon Ood, rendertof unto Ulim 
(pare tknioe, and eayiny Xf T/um Mnaaf au ftvm tku we ehaU seK^ fa ameeta** **• 

Sot when He hath inved thsin, bsfaddl tW work teU In On Sarib m tr l ^dea ti aly Oh yi 

{fWtit/ yonr eeU wwrtinr J* afaltiat your owa Sonfa *e 
tew X «U94 oHf e.r It H. 

* Sam XLin , 8S4l there are Twrkmi other panagM in tbs 8«rae of this pwiod 
locbesaaieeftiit. That "Vrberetee pencrere patiently fi» tbe pr^misa of 
OudletniA, odie^ we cidm Cue lo aee woo pMt of thtt wfMrowitb we heto 
Itrteeenedtete, ofg«MBfliee(am )tod lei>ad iiBh> Uiahell tiMw return Acl 

SvA^^rs. C0)qp«niaioetiMX3aii,»i xxxyu. 

If s ) xiry, 4tp 
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God. Oi}«(heiieo to Cfod and ku 
wordofZa]^ — 


Apo^le, IS now WMiUb- 


«iioMiW 4ltatentt 0 <a An sti PAonns TCrily to Uu Am bt nn ef » Oir ^ 

[•liriv bUfancto .-teflTwi* 

The confidence in hia inspiration is sometimes expressed 
with imprecations, which one cannot read without a shod- 
der — 

(1 niMt) bj a«t whleb je ae^ 

Anti tf that wbieh ye do aot ue< 
nat tbtt to vortlr tbo opeoch of an hoDoarable Apetlltt 
It li mt Ao iparA of a Poet} htile la itn beltere I 
And It to Bot tba opnodi of a Bootheayer Uttta >■ It y« refleOtt 
A Kovelatiiw ftom tbe Lord of Ciottno 
And if he (^MabtHoelt) had fUineatad eoneernhiK oa any ooyiiiio, 

Tenly We hod caag^ bin br tbe r<Ebt hand 
TbMi had «• aeoerad tba artery of hia neck 
Sor would there flare beat amoi^ you any to hinder Uwre&om t 
Bnt rento It to an Adntonitkm to toe none, 

And tmly Wo know that toeie are aownftrt you who bdie Ibe ease 
But It toaD cauee K^lnf onto toe tabeUeren 
And It to toe ct o tw ~<he arnKTAJK ( 

Therefore Ptalaa the mma of tor Lord —too exABHoTio I 

Sura ZXtX v « Bto 

It would seem as if the difficulties of the prophet were at 
this period increased by straitened means Though supported 
probably by help from Ins relatives and followers, there was yet 
nound for care and anxiety The Divine promise re-assures 
mm in sudi terms as these — 

And atotoefe notfbrtfa fhiDO vyt* to fba Prorlafon wo bare made tor dlrora amoou toon — fba 
■bvw of tola imaont lifc,— that Wa mdy pma thoa ibettoy and too Itoorialaa of too Lord u 
bettor and bum laaMog 

And oanuBirnd toy Family to obomo Piayor and to paiaerora tberatn we aak tbM not (to 
lalM«r> tor a Prorlaloa Wo abalt prorida tor to» and a euoeeiatol Imiw dull be to Pm^ 

AnniJrX M0.I81 

Thus anothmr year ^sed awav lu oomparativo tranquillity, 
and the month of Filgnmage, (Uhtreh 662 AD,) when the 
Medina coarerts were again to rally around their prophet, 

* Sara LXXII 23 The aeqnel of thu paauge it ain^alar Qod nenda a 
{{nard to attend hia prophet in order that he maj aee that Che nesaaf^e u duly 
dchrwed, aa if Ood had reaaon to doubt the fidelity of hia prophet in thu 
reapect 

Wkotl ttaoy aor tliit with which they wen thraatoMd, tbas tiwy tball know which aide iru S» 
[waakaat la aaeeour and the fewmt in namber 

Bat, 1 know not wbetoer Aat wbiefa ye are threetaaed wito be near or wheOwr ny Load ahad 
[make tor it a limit of time 

Bo kaowoto too amref OSuf and be unreDeO not Hia Saeret noto any . 

Bxoqiilwinttoiachof maApaatiHaaiflaaarthliim,aiulHa»akalbaQiiard to go baftwa wid 
[bAlDd him (». 0 Hto Apootlft J 

That Ho ra«j know that toey r«i^ daiicer the meuagw of toalr Lord. 

Bo encotnpaaaeth whaterw la bmUn them 

And Bountath ereiyUring by namber 

jb farther illnatraHoo of the text aea Snra jUtlV ~ 

WbereftH bellero Id OOo AMS Rn Afimtis, and too Light wMob Wo hara aentdewa too 
T WM 0 

And edw GM and otap f Aa dPMOf I hot 1/ f • tan baek, rotlly our ApoaM hgth etfy to Ulrer 
pUa iBWFt‘'C*p O' Ik 

TheneafiirwDrd die Dxpfiesaion becomes common. 

i The oMamentators obaerTe that the aHiidoit la to the Oc&nttiil mode of eceeii 
tion. T%e eoademned eolprit u semd hy tbe exeeatioMr by tbe nsu hand, 
white with a sharp aword or flxe ft blow la Mined at tba haek of Uie peek, and tha 
head detached at the flnl stroke. Thu mode of execution Is Bill practised by 
Mafaemetaa stales In India. 
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SJSOONb PliBXMlS Of ieCULOA 


amyed Wntiten accounts, as as messam, of tbe aiaazmg 
saoceas of Xslftm had no doubt raadiod Ksbomet,* yet he was 
har^v prepued for the lai^ and enthnsiaeuc band ready to 
erowd to lus standard, and swear allegiance to him as tneir 
jnrophet and tUeir master But it was necesaaiy to proceed 
witn caution, Ihe Ooreisb, if aware of this extensive and h<»- 
tile confederacy, — ^hostile because pledged to support (though 
only as yet de^^sirely,) a faction in their community, — ^womd 
have good ^und for umbrage , the sword might prematurely 
be uni^eathed, and the cause oi Islam seriously endangerea 
The movements were, therefore, all conducted with the utmost 
secrecy Even the pilgnms from Medina, in whose company 
the converts travelled, were unaware of their object'f* 

Musab, the teacher, who also joined the pilCTimage to 
Mecca, immediately on Ins amv^ repaired to Mdiomet, and 
related all that baa happened dunng nis absence at Medina 
The prophet, wh^ he neard of the numbers of the converts, 
txadi their et^eimess in the service of Isl&m, rejoiced greatly ^ 
To elude toe scrutiny of the Meccans, the meeting between 
Hahomet and his Medina followers was to be bv night , and 
that the strang^s might, in case suspicionB were aroused, be 
fer as short a time as possible within reach of their enemies. 
It was ddTerred to the very close of the pilgnmage, when, the 
oeranomes and sacrifices being finished, the mulutude on the 
feUowiog day dispersed to their home&§ The spot was to he 

* The convoti at IfodtuA had, h we bsve nea, v>rUtm to Mehotaet earfy in 
the year, fbi a teacher Both they and the teacher (Mnadb,) wonid no doabt 
eniiiiniiaicate to Mahomet by letter and verbal xneesi^ the wooderfol ncceea 
<h^ had met wiibu 

t ^uAdou, p 14S~raAart,p 169 Sprenger gi^ee the total naniber off pi! 
y h a a ftom MeAna that year (boeh heathen and MoHulmvi) at upwards of 970 t 
whom eeventy only were ciT (he Awe tnbe, and the remainder Khasr^ftes, 

X IFdcAidt, pi, soli It was immediately after this that the affecting eoene oc 
canwA vbeaJliisAb weium visit hiamotlw-^ p 13. 

§ Thu appeue to be the likeliest date, as tbe events fidlowtng seem to prove 
Uiet the neat day the mtilUtades bnAe tip and the Medina patty proceeded home 
warda. The date wonid thus be the night of tbe 1 )tb Dnil HiJ;, or Umt intervao- 
ug bttweeit the Slit Munch and the Itf April, A D 631. 

Tbe expreesonin ell <m time eutliorUiu is 1 ^ ) h hw ^ | ^ 

—40 the dayi oi ^ Tashttok, ? «, b^ween the 10th end llth Dsol Bu}. 
A ttaditum in Blebtau adds that it was after Uie pilgrim^ wae ended i-— 

147 Wdckfdi mlatei as fiiBows — 

a 41 Ja-^lj-e 

«<TheB Mahomtt arruigedtiut they dhenld eaeet him at Uiol, in the day* of 
Um TeAiSik, on Me n»ght dsparters <f) when mmi had talW asleep,* 
p 41|. <Tbe euct rMening of tbe wwds in Xtalicele not i{»te clear) 

Bbr tfw ceiaauiaiii her* waded to aee"Aiite*JIahwiedan History of Arabia,* 

Sbtt. 
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the secloded glen, where the twelve had” before met Mahomet, 
close by the as you quit the valley o£ Minfi, tad beneath 
the wm known eminence of Acabfc* They were to move 
cautiously thither, when all had retired to rest , “ waking not 
the sleeper,— nor tarrying for the abseni"t 
One or two hours hitfore midnight, Mahomet repaired to the 
rendesvous, the first of the party X He was attended only by 
his uncle Abb^ To secure the greater secrecy, the assembly 
was perhaps kept private even from the Mosleois of Meoca.§ 
Abbas was the wealthiest of the sons of Abd al Muttalib, but he 
was weak m character, and ordmanly sailed with wind and 
tide He was not a convert , but close relationship, and the 
long commum^ of interest excited by the three years confine- 
ment m the Sheb of Abu Talib, rendered him sufiiciently 
reliable on the present occasion }] 

Mahomet had not long to waiL Soon the Medina converts, 
singly and by twos and threes, were descned through the 
moonJight moving stealthily towards the spot^ The number 
amounted to seventy -three men, and two women, and included 
idl the early converts who had before met the prophet there 

* It U CRlled “ the right hand gfpn u jva de<irend from Mind. b«low 

tin haigbt (Aeaha,) yrbore the moaque uovr stands " Waehdit p 

• ^ yj ) 

As the valler descends towards Mecca, the right hand” mcazis proha 

hly that of a jienon proceeding to Mecca, and therefore points to the nor& side iji 
the Taller Eke Burkkardt, pp 59—277 
t IFdeduh, tint 
t JM. 

g Or if thcT- were in the secret they were instructed not to ba present, the less 
to exdte sospicion. We mey sappose that Mahomet s more intimate friends, Aba 
Sefcr, Zeid, Ac were aware of bu intentions. Jt la temerksble that not even 
Mofifth appears to have come to the rendeai out eith hu Medina conicrts for it is 
diitinetiy said by Wftehidi that theto was no one with Mabomet besides Abbds.” 

Hishuai makes the Medina contetts to hate aaseraUed first, and to have waited 
ibr M houm, who amved iatcr p 148 Taban p 170 

R For more particnlari of Abbto sea the ' Birth and Childhood of Mahomet, 
p Id Some hold Abbds to have been a secret belierer long before the conqoest 
of Mecca bat this u evjdeotly so Abbdacide fletjon. Gw foith was that of gxpedf' 
saey He held with the Meccans notil Mahomet became too powerfol to adi^ of 
doubt as to Ms cvcntaal success { and tlien he eoUuded with him, diortiy before the 
attaefc on Mecca. 

The tvesence of AbbAs at this meeting is supported by traditicms u eaeli of onr 
eaily authorities. Tabari has one to the effect that the Medina eonveria rebtw 
ntied him, because he used frequently to pass through their oiiy on hu mereuttM 
cnqpeditfons to Syria. 

% As the Meoctn monffi eemmeneed with the mw moon, it weaU, «n the 12tb 
of Pull Gyj, be withiu two or three teys of Ml mooa. 
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on the two preoedu^ pilgnmages.* When they van seated^ 
Xhbla, inn low Tono^ broke the tttenee by «Bp<^ somethit^ 
to the foUowmg effect — 

“ Yooompai^ of the KHAsau’f tlltis my kmszaaa dwell- 
ed ttxKmgst us in honor and eaEsty His elan will defend 
him, — both those that ore converts, and those who stall adheore 
to their ancestral futh. But he pi^eixeth to seek protection 
fsomyovk Wherefore, considw well the matter, and count 
the ooBh If ye are resolved, and are able, to de&nd him, — 
wdL Bat II ye doubt your ability, at once abandon the 

Ihen spake Abn Bar&, an aged Chief — ** We have hstened 
to thy words. Our resolution is unshaken Our lives are at 
his service Now, let him sneak ’ 

Mahomet began, as was his wont, by reciting appropriate 
parages from the Coran, invited present to the service 
of God, dwelt upon the daims and ble^ings of M&m, 
and concluded by saying that he would be content if the 
stEsngeEs pledge ^emselves to defend him as they 
did their own wives and children-§ From every quarter the 

* 7%era wef« onij eleven of the Awb tribe the remaining eixty two bein^ 
KbaBehtea. The two women were Nneeiba, daagbter of Kib (eerenl tradiiwm 
ftom whom regarding lihe asiemblr bare been presemd}) and Aemft daughter of 
Amr, wboM hneband^Bt^tni adda) two eons and iirter were present with her 
Tfdi wonld seem to implj tbat there were thret women there Huhumut p 157 
t fiQsbtml states that the pei^le of Medina, both of Ute Avs and Khosraj tnbet, 
need lo be addressed bj the Arabs as Khssrejites. 

X ThaqMeeli of AbbAs Is giren in all three of onr antbonties, but edth greet 
ToriMMa. Indeed It eoold not be eicpecsted that ite pnrport shonld here been 
eotectly pr eser ved. It eeems oaruin however that h wae he who opened the 
woeeehnge. The sentiments nra those which would nataraltj be attributed to 
iiu»} and are a^opnate enough, excepting thst both here and in the other 
address e e there is oa aotieipaiion of the future armed struggle; which eoald not 
vet here been foreseen Thus Abbis Bpe&hs of th« people -x. Mediaa ioevmng 
Iw their ksgiiio With Mahomet the enmity of** aS the Arabs, who wonld disidmiM 
thcmsetTas against Medina Ufce arrows fhim one bow ” And Abbfls ibn Obida, 
one of the Medliia conveita. tdls kta breAren that they have * now plvdged them- 
aahes W off aumibiMiC’* (1>* (he red oad the white onm^nMa.) The liitt ttadi> 

tarn is not m Wi^idi and possesses little weight. 

% JODsUeoia^that Abnl Haythom intenmpted Bart in his address, aaymf ftot 
by ihdh praaent not they wet« enttntg tbair bonds with ihdr slhes the Jews, siul 
asked UbboBiet whtthrf if God gave httt the netory he would not desert Aens 
ondfetantoHeeaaiirtiamtpen Ifahosiet emded groelouily and asid •‘Napt 
pour Waad te sitMe, few- dwhimiMn voaZi be that tf m/f nerp ae^ I «ms foore, ps 
are mme. wifi Whom pefykt, a«d matt ptatt with iMow ye suite peacsw 

Bat the ssntfmeM u alttige^w on aftcr-thonght; There wee suit at that Ume 
the ^jhleat su^seaon that Mahomet would break with the Jews. Ohs of the first 
thfal ft^iha t Mahomet did on go^ to Medina, was to moke a close and fim treaty 

Titt ibot is kbit thdr present act fat Joining M^HiintA Ae Ubdlaa converts 

mm dnwhig aoNer to file Jews; rather than **«Rtniv their braidi with fiwa.*’ 
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seveoty* bogim to testify their resdinewL «&d to protest 
that they woald receire him at the liw of the of 
property, and die slanghter of dioir chiie& Then who 

stood hy holding his nephew’s hand, called aloud — “ Hush If 
There are iqnes about. Let your men oi years stand fbxdi, 
and let them speak on your behalf We fear our people 
on aoeotint of you. Then when ye have phghted your £utli 
depart to your enoampmenta.” And weir chief mm 
stood forth, ^en said Barft Stretch out thy hand. Oh 
Mahomet And he stretched it out , and Bara clapped his 
hand thereon, as the manner was m taking an oath of f«Jty 1 
Then the seventy came forward one by one, and did the ffiime.§ 
And Mahomet named twelre of the chief men and said —Moees 
dioxfiixm omangst kw people twelve Leaders. Yes^aUhethe 
evreUes for the rest, even as were the Apoeihs of Jeeus, and I 
im> the avreig for my people. And all answered , “i^itsow || 
At this moment the voice of one calling aloud, probably of a 


* Though then were BBvent; throe men, ytib hj tradition th^ ere wdinenty 
odled « the aeventy " ^ 

t lateraUjr Stuk ifour hJU" 

t As urbI in such mentonont actions, other claimants of the honor are hrong^ 
forward Hie 27a^&r say that &h6d wee tbayiret that atnirh the hand of Mahomet ; 
and ^ Abd al Anal, thM tt was AbnlHa^tura. HithSm»,p ISli—YTArAidt, 4i|, 
— Th&n-i, 17S 

Abn Bara, who fwve bo oonsplenons a part throogbont dua transaction, died the 
next month. <Fayiir, i «. May SSS AD) igbn Mahomet reached Medina. He is 
eani to hare been the first orer whose grave AfahomeC pr^fed in the formula that be> 
caiile neual afterwards - OA hard, pardon hmj Be aterc{/aZ wto Aua / Be recoa- 
ciM mto Ana / And verify Aem art rtemeiUd He is oMd to have left a third of 
hia property to Midiomet to diqmee of as he choM and to have dM^red that ha 
dionld be bnriad with his face towards the Jfeeeon Xibla. The latter tale has 
latennea to ncnnonafictioa that Bard oate^MUed the diniie conmiand, dedarad 
a year and a half later, that Maatabnans were to tom m prayer to the Saobe, and 
not os hitberto lo the Temple at Jetnusleai Wdciidi, p ass 

I The wmnen, u Is said, only repeated the wcxda of the pledge taken by toe 
twelve at tbeytrae Aeaba —Mahomet never took a womsn by the hand <hi sou an 
oooaaum | Init toey need to oome forward, and than Mahomet woald ** Go • 
pat yen have plec^ed yoendves ’ SiAAiu, p 157 

H I/deklb at ** Leader ** ia the tenn, which was ever after hononniUy iWamed 
by the twdve, Aw of them, Abnl Baytbam, Ae&d, SAfi ibo Mlbk and ObSda 
itoi SAmit, ware also of toe number who met Hah met here on toe tow pravioM 
pUgriinages. Only three were of too Aws tnhes, the reet Ebamyltes, Several dt 
toem as well aa many amongM the sevenly are msntuwed oe able to wrets Artolo 
and as being I e, exj^ in that art^ in archery and mswunmiqg RdrAAft, 
p. SSh^ 

Aoeordiag to Hiahim], Mahomet deriied toe seventy tosmeabes to citopw ihmr 
Leaders. WAckidi, 00 toe ooDtrory not only iws toot Mahomet chose them, bnt 
tbatlieaddad *'LtottoMiBataoiigyoabo vexedDacBtue anotoer toanhoiBchoeen 
for It is Galaiel that ehooeeth.’' p. 41^ iHshAmi quotes poetry I 7 Kaab (who 
was fauBsetf preemit on toe oeoa 8 ioii,)m which the names of the Wtn m emuse- 
rated t Mtdu iB^ohabiy genuine. 
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sfcragglci iscolving for lii*> company, was heard near at (mnd , and 
the excited &ncy or aj^jirehensions of the party, conjured up a 
Meccan, if not an infernal, spy Mahomet gave Uio command, 
and all hurned hack to their lialting places * 

So large a gatheiiug could not he hold close by ]VIin&, with- 
out rumours reaching the Coreish enough to rouse their suspi 
cion It was notorious that great numbers at Medina had em- 
braced the doctrines ot Mahomet The clandestine meeting 
must have been on lus behalf, and theicfore au un'nairanUble 
interference with the dome'^uc aftairs of Alecca It was Mitual- 
ly a boatilo nioiemcnt Accordingly next morning their chief 
men repaired to the. enc.iuipment of the Medina pilgrim8,t 
stated their suspicioii't and complained of such conduct at the 
hand of a tribe, witli whom of all otlitrs in Arabia, thej declared 
lb would gricvo tlicni uio'^t to be at war The converts glanced 
at each othtr, and lieJd tlioir peace ^ Tlie lo'.t, ignoiant ot their 

* Bi.th \\ &Lkiili and lliaunii make tbc loicc tj hate l>cen that of a Doil or 
dem^n 

And when the cereniOTit wa end <1 tho I) vil called out with aloud \oico — 
ye people ot Meec^ / fjaie tic no roucetn far Aiahotnet anil hta rencgait \ Tl ep 
h tre cOttttAil etl wat ago ! yu Wnikidip t2t tsi Iliuhaiu — VMKnncluii 
ph lg:rd out St.) ICS to t) o i lo] liet t'jtitii ealkd out \ticti sue i a [tietcirg erv of I 
se>a heard bclyie,~(M ye thit ate emamped lound abont ' Hm e ye no care for 
3dPiiz^MMA3f r he Maine 1 — a noKnainc tor Mahoiot ) nd the ten aha that 
are u tli h lu 7 tu h te ic'iolve I vpon tear ut(h yi tt Thtiii iid Mahomet — This 
18 ibt lemon ot Acaha tl s j tlic ii of the Dciil llcaicst tlion onemv of 
God ^ \ ei j I Mill cue mtbcll ol t cc p l-)l The wind used is Aza66 

1 I 1 AaS*,' ) uy ) | OJb 

So at Ohad the part? that oned Mahomet ]<> talLn called the Demon of 
Acaba that is to sa the Ili-iil AzaH al Ambaydat d Skett «. p 2j8 

\V e shall meet the l>e\ii (nhu is easily conjured up hr tiahtiuii ) again at tlio coun 
cd of the C rcisli to pot Mahomer to death and it will he remembered th.it he ap 
]:ieorcd la order to oppe e MUiomet at the } lacn g of the comer stone when the 
Caahii Tvus r luilt 

Wc 1 has mistaken the word far Izb or Azah 'a Deaif Mifiiaitmod, p 15 

Both 'W&ckiiU and Hibhamt alt that Ah* as son ol Ohadi sail to Muhumet — 

* Kthun wiatiest it wc sbaU row fa 1 upon the people a sunihlcd at Mina with the 
sw ord And no oni. had a swor I tbit du/ hut he And Alaliomct rep icd 1 
hate not received any commaaito do thus dips e to your ( oines Bur the 
circumstance is mutt in probable Wc do not l^tl t e tliat any eon mand to fight 
wosgiten nil Ion;, afte th um gratiun to Meta. Sprenger (p 2«7) appears to 
u at laut litre Hi hhmi (p Ij 7) and labanCp HI) S] lak ot the command to 
h;.1u hut VI <1 ki II has nothing nf it and *1 than elstwlm i xp, 190) rays that the 
emigration to Med Ilia prei.tiipd the comma id to fi;.hi Indcui Hnntd opposition 
wasnotdieamt f till lon^ alter AUliomct and his luilgwera were too gUd to 
escape pcateah y 

i’ laterally t) e Sheb p)en or defile, in which they weie encamped* 

X Hisbami relates a stoi j told by K&b one of the covenantera that while this in 
^LiSition was going on lu order to divert attencion bo pointed to a pairof new Bhoes 
which one of the Meccan Chiefs bad and said to Abu Jdblr one of his own Mr 
ty >- "W hy could st not then, o«r Chief wear a pair of now shoes Idee this Coretimite 
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comrmles' proceedings, protested that the Coreish had been 
misinformed, and that the report was utterly without founda- 
tion Their chief, Abd allah ibn Obey, assured them that none 
of his people aonhl venture on such a step without consulting 
him The Coreisli nere satisfied and took their leave 

During that day, the vast concour'jo at !Mina broke up , the 
numerous caravans again prepared for their joumej and took 
oach Its homeward course The Medina jiartv had already set 
out, when the Coreish linwng strutly enquiied into the mid- 
night assemblv, (whuli Mahomrt hnndj caredi now to keep a 
secret) found to tlicii disconcertment that not only haa it 
reallv taken place, hut that fm large i niiinhfrs than they sus- 
pected, had plodjred tliomselris to tne deftnee of Mahomet 
Exasperated at hein^ thus foned, they pursued the Med na 
caravan if haplv tho\ nnaht lav 1 anti-, on anv of the delin- 
quents , but though tile's scouitd tlio roads leading to Medina, 
they fell in ■with only two Of these one e'-caped the otlur, 
Sad ibn Obnla, thcN soiztd and t^ ng his lumds diagged Inm 
by his long Inir back to Alecca. Jlicie he would no doubt 
have suffered fartlitr nialtnatnient had he not been able to 
claim protection from c* itain of the Coreidi to whom he had 
been of service at Medina Hcwi>> released, and joined the 
caravan, just as liis fnunds ucre about to return m search 
of him 

It soon became evident to the Mctcnns that, m consequence 
of ^e covenant enfeied into at Acaba, botli Mahomet and hia 
followers contemplated an eaih emigiation to Medina. The 
prospect of such a movement, winch would icmove their 
opponents entirely out of reach, and plant tliem in an asylum 
whore they might stcurelv work out their machinations and 
as opportumtv oftcroil, take an ample revenge, — at first imtated 
the CoreislL They icvivCd again, after a long interval, the 
persecution of the believeis, and wherever entire!} m their 
power, sought mtlier to make them recant, or to prevent their 
escape, by placing them in eonfinonient* 


Chief? The latter tRkioff off the ahoes, threw them at Kflb sayirg “pntthem 
on thjself Abn Jfibir said Quiet 1 gi«e baek the shoei., Jvdb lefused and 
the Mecem Chief said he woald stiatth them frrm him A commotion ensned, 
whiih was just what E{»b desired as it cohered the awkwardness of the converts 
Btahamt 131 

Snch tales, contaming supposed proofs of semce rendered to the cause of Isl&in, 
were plentifullj &bi mated even m the earliest tune, and deserre little credit 

• TfdcAnii, p 43 The support of the Medina adherents and anspicion of an 
intended emigration, imuited the Coreish to scTentT, and this seremy forced the 
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Such seventies, or the dread of them, (for the Moslems were 
Donscious that th^ had now senoi]^v oompromised their alle- 
giance as citizens of Mecca,) hastened the cnsu And, indeed, 
when Mahomet bad once resolved upon a general ezmgmtion, 
no advantage was to be gained hy protracting their residence 
amongst enemiea 

It was thus bat a fsw di^ after the ** second covenant 
AcabOf * that Mahomet gave command to his follower^ saymg 
Depart unto Medina , ^ ike Lord hoXh verdy given you h^- 
ihren %n ikat oUy, and a home in vjhich ye may jmd refuge.* 
So they made preparation, and chose them companions for the 
journey, and set out m parties secretly Sadi as had the 
means, rode two and two upon camels, and the rest walked t 

Persecution and artihoe caused a few to &II away from the 
&ith. One example will suffice Omar had arranged a ren> 
dezvous with Ay&w and Hishkm at a spot in the environs of 
Mecca, whence they were to set out for Medina. Hiahkm was 
held back his &mily, and rdapsed for a tune into idolatiy 
“ Thus 1, and relates Oi:^, " went forward alone, and 

journeyed to dabSi,:}; in the outskirts of Medma, where we 
alighted, and were hospitably received at the honse of Bif^ 
But Abu Jahl, and another brother (utenne,) of Ay&di,§ fd* 


BCoBlems to petitum Kahomet for Icots to eimi|:tata. two coomb eo 
cxiat And re act on one another , -the peneentioQ wottid hasten the dq^turo of 
the oDUTetta, while each freeh departare would imtate the CcHoah to greatac 
flerenty 

Taberi isjs.— **There were two ocearione on wbidi petMeuiKHi the hottest 

Tie,, the penod preoediog the ennKratioa to Abyssinia { mew. l>bat following 
the second ooTcnsDt at Acaba (p 178) 

Bat there » eood fossou to sospettt that strooger epithets hare hem used lo 
ttadiboQ regarding this penecDtion than arc warranted by fiicta. Had it been aa 
bad u is spoken of we ahtmU have hid of tnstaiuiea. Tet, excepting the 
iinpnsonment or sorreUInnce of a few wavcrers we have not a nugle detail of any 
nijuTies or sufferings inflicted on this occasion by the Coreuh. There was, no 
doubt, abandaot appreAsftsMn, and ground BufSeienC for it. 

* Wfiokidi nukes Mahomet first to see the place of emigration in a dream, 
^a saline sod, with palm trees between two fadls.*' After ilut he waited some 
day% and then went forth joyously to bis roilowent, saying Now have 1 been 
made acquainted with the place appointed for your emiicration. It i» Yathreb 
Whoso deueeth to ennarate let bun eoiigrate thither ” (p 43 ) If tins incident be 
real, the Hm vuum may have been a wut of feeler to try what his petals thought 
of ^iBK to Medina for Imag before this Pme he man have fully made up bii 
mind wWe he wa^ going But the story u most probably a fiction growing out 
of (he idea that Mahomet must hare had a dinue aad special command tot so 
mpOTtant a stqi as diat of emigration to Medina. 

f and page. 243 

} A sttbnrb ofMecina,ahoat throe qnaiten of an honr'B tlalk on the road to 

lleocs.--BwiUtardi;p 328 

$ Betog all thiee wna of Anna, a lady of the Xftauin tnba, bnt by diSevent Csthen 
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lowed him to Medina, and told him his mother had rowed 
that she would retire beneath no shade, nor should a comb or 
any oil touch her hair, until she saw his face afi(aan Then I 
cautioned him (contmues OmarJ saying , — " By the Lord 1 
they only desire to tempt thee thy religion * Beware, 
Aya*;!!, of denying thy faitlx But ho replied — Nay, 
I will not recant , but 1 have property at Mecca, I will go and 
fetch it, and it will strengthen me and I will also release my 
mother from her vow * Seeing that he was not to be diverted 
from his purpose, 1 gave him a swift camel, and bade him, if he 
suspected treaeherv, to save himself thereon ^ when 
they ahghted to halt at l)hajn m, they seized him suddenly, 
and bound him witili cords , and as they earned him into Mecca, 
they exclaimed Even iliua, ye Metx/ivs, Jiould ye treat yov,r 
fuolish ones ' Then they kept him m durance ‘f' 

It was about the begmning of the month Huharram (19th 
Apnl, 622 A D) that the emigiation commenced Medina 
Ues some SOO miles to the north of Mecca Uie journey la 

• In Hislumi rt is added — * And the heat and Iicc will soon enongh force thy 
mother to break her >ow (p 160 ) 

t T^acAidt p 232) Htshami, p 160 Both Ay3 h ami Hisham aOerwards te 
loincd Maliumet ]«rom one account it -vrontd app Ar tLit Arash as well as 
Ilisbam relapsed into idolatry Oin ii stated that until Sura VXXJX \ 53 waa 
rLic'iJed, It aas tt ought that no apostate cmild be sivod When that passage 
appcired he wiote it out for Ajasb ard sent it to biin et Mecca which when 
h had read he took coaiage and forthwith quitted Mecca on h s camel for 
Midioa — Iliikami p 161 

Ihcre is ai othor tiadition at variance with the above Mahomet when at 
IMedina, said one day ‘ who will bring me AjI h and Ilisham Irom Mecca? 
And foLlhw th Wahd, son of Mnghira set out and ho traced them to their place 
of confinv.inent, and as istod them with a stone and Ins sword to break ofl their 
fitter* an<l rel ised them and catried them off to Mahomet (Ibidem) Bnt not- 
wi hstandmg tlio details in this vtision it is oiidently a fiction to justify A} ash 
and liibbatii from the charge ot apostao; by inaLug it appear that they wuo 
imprisoned at Mecca* 

X Abu Salma was the fir*t that set out ITerCiubed Medina on the 10th Mn^ 
hirram(cnd of AptilK UtuAuh p 225)) Uis n ifo Oinm Salm i (aCtens ards mar 
ned by Mahomet ) tdl a pitcons store that they staitcd for Medina a year be 
fore the second eotenasil i f Acnba. Being attacked on tfao way her husband escaped 
to Medina bat she and her infant Salma were kept in dorance by her family, tho 
Bsni Mugbiia Her infant was taken fmm her and she wept for a year after 
which they wore all happily re united at Medina. She ends by saying — ‘there 
was no itnidv that endarod ench birdEhips in the cause of Imam as that of Aba 
balma” (IbshSMi p 159.) We see here Ist the desire of uiamnfying soffwing for 
Islam and Sndlv the lain-^loiiutis wish of a]ipearing to be the earheat emigrants, 
boi we know Irom Wai-kid, that Aba Salma did not cmigiate till two months 
before Malioinet and sci oral days ayiCer the second covenant of Acaba. 

the next that emigrated was Amir ibn Rabin with his wife Laila (IFocAiifi 
p 43) jfuAasK, f 159 ) Then Abdullih ibn Jahsh, and bis wife a dangbter ot 
Aba boh&o 
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do 

accoDiplisIidrl bj the pilgrim caravans “ in elerm days, and 
if pi* * * § essed for tune^ la ten. • Withm two months nearly all 
the followers of Mahomet excepting a few detained m confine 
inent, or nnable to escape from slavery, had migrated with 
their families to their new abode Thev numbered between 
one and two hundred souls f Tlioy were received with the 
most cordial l)ospitalit\ bj their brethren at Medina, who vied 
with one another for the honour of having them quartered at 
their house'!, and of supplying them with such things as they 
had need of J 

The Coreish were paralysed by a movement so suddenly 
planned, ard put into such immediate and extensive execu- 
tion Tliey looked on in amazement, as families szlentlv dis 
appeared, and house after house was abandoned One or two 
quarters o' the city were entirely deserted, and the doors of 
the dwelling houses dehborntclv Jock(<l^ There was here a 
determination and saenfieo hardly calculated upon But even 
xf the Coreibb had foreseen, and resoK ed to oppose, tho emi- 
pation. It IS difficult to perceive what measures they could 
have adopted. The multitude of independent clans and se- 
parate branches, eflectmlly prevented unity of action Heio 
and there a slave or holple‘?s dependent miglit be intimidated 
or held back , but in all other cases Uiore was no right to 
interfere with private judgment or with family counsels, and 
tho least show of nolence might lomo a host of champions, 
who would foiget their anti])athy to Islam, in revenging tho 
insulted honoui of their tnbe 

* JJtcrkhardt /> 310 

t Weli.iTe no exact enumeration of the oumheTB that emigrated at lirat -nriih 
MahoDict At the battle of Badr nineteen months after the eTni^miuo, ti ere 
were present 311 men of whom e ghty three were cmi(;rants from Mecca A few 
of theaemay have joined Mahomet after ho reached Medinn and we t-hall probably 
not err far in making the whole number that emigrated id first im lulling woincu 
and chd Iren about loO At Badr almo t e>o«y one ot the emigrants, who 
eoold waspreiient Fir the namhera m,e M&Wr, p 29o\ 

J Ilukami p 163 

§ * Tlie Baai Ghanam ibn Dud^n, * BavsWactiiJi “enugrated entirely to 
Medi 10 , men and women and lo^t hoir hi uses looked not a soul was left in the 

J na ters of the Bani Ghunam Abul Bukitr, and Matriin ‘^pp 19C and 2jGj^ >— 

/ ’»o«< p 60 

Otba, Abbat' and Abu Jahl passed by the dwell ng plnrc of the Bam Jahsh, 
arul Uie door was locked, end the house desertid And Abu Jahl sighed hcaviW 
and said every honae, even if its peace be lent^tbcncd at the labt a bitter win 1 will 
reoich it Ihe house of the Jahsh is left without an inhabitant ' Then he 
aaded this is the work of mv good for nothing nephew, who hath dispersed 
onr aasemblics rained our affairs^ and mode * separati m Mioogst ue i/uAd 
«u,p ISO 
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At lust Mahomet and Abu fiakr, with their £uniheS; inclad 
me All, now a jouth of above twenty years of aee, were the 
only bobevers left (excepting those unwilhngly detained) at 
Mecca. Daily Abu Baki pressed tlie prophet to depart , and 
he was ambitious of being hia compamon in the fliglit But 
Mahomet told him that “ his time was not come — the Lord 
had not yet given him the command to emigrate * Perhaps 
he was deferring his dc];aiture until he could receive assurance 
from Medma tint the arrangements for bis reception were 
secure, and his adherents thero not onlj readv, but able, in the 
face of the rest of the people, to exeuite their engagement 
for his defence * Or, there may have been the moie generous 
desire to see all his followers safoly out of Mecca, before be 
himself fled for refuge to Medina. Is it possible that be may 
baie waited witli some mdt Unite hope that a divino iiiterpobi- 
tion, as with the prophets of old, might subdue the hostile city, 
in which pcradventuie even ten righteous men could not now 
be fouml ? 

Meanwhile Abu Bikr made preparations for the joumey 
In anticipation, bo bad alicadi purchased, foi 800 dirhems, two 
swift camels, which were now tied up aud well fed in the jaid 
of his house A guide, accustomed to the devious tracks and by- 
wa\s oi tlie Medina route, was hired, and the camels committed 
to lub enstod) i" 

The Coreish were perplexed at the courso Mahomet was 
taking They had expected him to emigrate with his people , 
and perhaps lialf rejoiced at the prospect of being riu of 
the r enem) By icniaming almost sob tar j behind, he seem- 
ed, by bis very loneliness, to ebaPenge and defy their attack 


• PuTing Uio two months clajwing between the second covenant at Acaba 
ftnd Mahuiuct a cmif^rfltioii roraTimnit Htions os ini^ht Lnvo bean expected 'n-ers 
kept up between Met ea and MbiUiia Ibus it is stated i 7 VV At tid> tHat after 
the foremost cmigrdntb had reached Kledina a pai[ of clio ’Medina converts 
who liad been at the Acali i co^ enaut returned to Mecca who o no donht farther 
arrangements were oonoerttd between them mnl Mahomcl It is added that these 
Medina converts had thus the went ot being both £m ffranta (niuhitjiiia ) nnd 
Aefftitm* (ausSr ) 

t The gni lo was Abdallah ihn Arcad eras Wftckidi his it Abdallah ibn 
OreieaL He was of the Bam Duil a tnbo descended from mnAna and thiu 
affiliated with the Coteish II19 mother wis ptuo Coreisli 

He was atill an idolater and Wfickidi antieipati»ff tke era tehin urar iptt 
icafftd apainst aB tdolaterr adds — > but Mahomet and Abu Bakr I ad given him 

quarter — or pledge of protection — t as if he required their prote 

tion at that stage ' Tlie expression is significant of the wav in which subseqnent 
prim iplcs and eicnts instnsibl; throw dacA their light and colour npou tho 
of tradition.-* Tl&Aid', p /fisfidw?, p ic; 
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TPhat miglit liis xnobvo be for tins strange procedare ? T)io 
chief men assembled to discuss their position Should tb^ 
imprison him?— his followers would come to his rescue 
Should they forcibly expel him ?— he laifjht agitate his cause 
among the tnbes of Arabia, and readilv lure adherents by the 
prospect of the supremacy at Mecca. Should they ossassmate 
film ? — the Bam 114&him would exact im unrelenting penalty 
for the blood of their kmsinan But representatives from all 
their tnbes, including even that of H^him, might plunge 
each his sword into the prophet would the fldslumites daio 
to wage a mortal feud with the whole bo(l> of the Corcisli thus 
implicated in the murder ? Even then there would remain his 
followers at Medina, whose revenge of their masters blood 
would surely be ruthless and Jesperata Assassination by an 
unknown hand on the road to Medina, might prove the safest 
course but tliere the chances jof escape w oulu preponderate 
At last thev resoUed that a deputation should proceed to the 
house of Mahomet What was the decision as to their fiitiu'e 
course of action, what was the object e\en of tlio present 
deputation, It IS impossible, amid the hostile and manellous 
tales of tradition, to determine. There is small reason to be 
heve that it was assassination, adopted, as the bioOTanhcrs 
assert, at the instigation of Abu Jahl, supported by the devil, 
who, in the person of an old man from Na]d, shrouded in a 
mantle, joined the council Mahomet himself, speaking in 
the Coran of the designs of his enemies, refers to tliem in 
these indecisive terms — 

And call to m^nd uhen the unhelicvc'is xAotted a^/ainst 
that they might detain thee, or alag thee, or earml tfiee Tm, 
they foiled hut God plotted likeunae And Godza the beat 
of pdottera — Sum VI JI, v 29 

Assuredly bad aasaasination been resolred upon for imme- 
diate execution, os represented by tradition, it would bavo 
been indicated by more Uian these altemaUve expres^ons. It 
would uuqnestionably have been dwelt upon at length, both in 
the Coi an, and by tradition, and produced os a justihcation 
ffor such indeed it would hav e neen) of subsequent hosti- 
lities.* 

* Th« followiQs iBthe Sonora] DamtiTe of traflition gtren vub some varintioiu 
by Wdckidi and Huh&mi,— Tabari foitowing mainly tha latter 
The Coro^ imtated by bcano^ of the vana reception the converts expen 
ettood at Medina, he d a council to discuss the nutter The devil m the shape 
of an old man t^tgnded in a cloak stood at the door saying that he was a Sheikh 
from Kigd who had heard of their we^fatf eonsitltatioQ, and bad corner if haply 
he mifht help them tu a right deemon. 8o they Invited him to enter 
OHh piopoicd tu imprison, tmotber to expel, Mahoinct. The edd mui from 
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Whatever the object of the visit, Mahomet reoen ed previ 
ous notice, and anticipated danger bv stealing at once from 
hia housa There he left Ah , around whom, that tlie suspi- 
cions of his neighbours might not be aioused, he threiv ms 
own red Hadhramaut mantle,* and desired him to occupy his 
bod He went straight to the house of Abu BaLr, ana after 
a short consultation, luatuicd the plans for immediate flight. 
Abu Bakr shed tears of joy when it uas fixed that the hour 
for emigration had at last ainved, and that he was to 


N'vjil vunnly opposed both suggestions Then said Abn Jahl Let os choose 
out courageouB man fiom e>(.r} familv of the Coieibh and pi ice m tl iir hands 
Ilirp bwortN and lot them lay Inm niih the stroke of oi o man so Ins blood 
viU be di>iJed amongst all finiiliei and the iclauves of Mihumct will out know 
how to ro\eiige it Ibo old man ot ^ i]d applauded the stbemc sai mg hlay 
God reward this man this la the ri^hc ndMce and none ot or And they 
sepniatcd haiing agreed tUfieto 

Gabriel f irthwith ap^ i ise I Mahomet of the dea gn who arose and madt All to 
Ijv down upon bis bed Ibi mn dciou'i paity came *it dii k, and luy in wait i b >ut 
thehonae. Mahomet went forth and tnating a Inidful o d t at them, recited 
from tl c iBt to the loth seises ot Suia XX.\1V ending wuh tb,. woida avd uc 
haiecop redtltrin,sothitl}iev ^laHnof ee. He depaitcd without thur kiicniug 
what had pasted a ul tlic> continued to watch b me e<i^ til morning tliinkia„ 
that the figure I u the be 1 wa M nonet li^ht dawned thev found out tbeir 
Dll take and saw tint t na> A1 Ol hers say tbey watched till one paved and 
told them that Mihuuict bad hfV when tticy atone m cojfubion and shook the 
dust firom their ht.a s which ^lalioinet bal c int upon them. 

Tho whole btorr of ibo cuunu] and ihc attempt ou JU ibomct » life is ao min- 
gled with what IS maiiellouB and unlikch as to rendci it almost impossible to 
discnUiigle the tiuth or etou a conaistcnt and p obable atory from the epunoiu, 
details luitecd there is some tcaaon for suspcctin,, with lrpie»eCi the whole story 
of the CcHiuul and the t eeoluuon ofassa s natiiio him 1 1 be ai ocry | hal (p 20'i ) 
l*ditb of the etoiy aie esidcntly fabrieated to illustiate or auppurt the aerse 
^ the Otran ahoie qaoUd jnd tlie ocher rCt^uidiag tiw couatee^iot of God, 
{Sura VII t 29 )~aiid to coaci the opponents ot Mahon et ttnh intams 

The reasons gi\en in tl o tevt make it m the last degioo m probable tl at ataistt 
KJliO/t nos e*ir attempt dot etea re^tdted ihe la e cd Ihc a ta-mndi is/uiiioized- 
ing the hoube tor so lone, a penod in the face of M ibomct s family and kin men 
e>co apait from the imriU uloub tetailn ib absurd II intent on mm dci they wool I 
at once have rushed on Ali and hud ng t icir imataltC, h tte -ct off for Abu B4kr s 
house (yuk Spre ger tbuhm ) The clear iiiumatien m Mr aekidi that M ihomet leli 
for the house of ALu liakr la the audale of the dap lb albo oi pobe 1 to the a hole 
«ory 

Mahometfs sudden Sight, and long coiicealjiCQt m the cmc wctepiobably sup 
posed by his followers to bave beeu caubcd by the aipiihenbiou of immediate 
Molence This suppobition would reciuirc iHubUitne gioiiiida and hence iha 
fiction It oeciDS to us however that Ik was not violence at Mecca hut auaaatita 
tioa bff theitap which he most foaied and which led to Ul, eoneoalmeut in the 
cate and thus to the secutin^ of a tree and safe road 

Upon the whole, the counci? tUelf u not un tkely or improbab'c and we bave 
therefoie given it a plape in the text, endeavonnug to adapt it as well as posuble to 
the other inuvjents uiat are dearly proved. 

• 1i^aeAiA,p 431 Hiihimi callb grscff (p 183) 
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be the ooupamon of the prophets journey* After a few 
hasty li^pa^ions (amon|^ which Aha Balur did not fbx^t 
to secure his remaimug^ wealth,) they both crept in we 
shade of ereiuns from a back window, esca^ unobserved 
through the soutoem suburbs of the city, and ascending the 
lofty mountun Thaui (about an hcHir ana a half distant m that 
direetioa,) took rofage m a cave near its summit t Here they 
rented in security, for the attention of their adversaries would 
in any case be fixed upon the country hoWA of Mecewt on the 
route to Medina^ whither tliey knew that Hahomet would 
proceed 

Eight or nine years after, Mahomet thus alludes m the Coran 
to the position of himself and his fnend in the cave of 
Thaur — 

If ye will not ajsist the Prophet, lenly God aiaisted him when the 
nnbeuevers cast huu forth, in company with a second oiily,t when they 

* Ayesha, m a somewhat loose tradition qooted by Hisb&mi relates as follows 
Mahomet legalarly T»ued her father's houso either in the morning ur tho even 
ing I that day however be came at mitl day Being seated on Abu Bakr s carpet, 
Mahomet desired that he and Abu Bakr m ght be loft alone. The latter replied 
that the presence of his tvio daughters on^ did not signify and besought that he 
Would at once tell blni wbiu he bad to say Then follows tho conversation in which 
Mahomet tells him that the time had now come for eoiigratmg and that Aba 
Bshr was to be hi* feUow traraller whereat Aba Baler »ept for joy Ajee>ia 
adds I never knew before (hat any body could teeop for joy till I saw Abu 
Bakr weeping that day (HisAumt p ISd ) There » of conrse atendoncy m all 
Ayesbas tradituiMi to magnify her father s share in the matter 

Tabari gires a tradition to the effect that Abu Bakr proceeded to the honse of 
Mahomet. Ali whom he found there alone told him that Mahomet had gone to 
the cave m Mount Tbaur and Uiat if he wanted htm he should follow him thi 
ther So he burned in that direcUou, and made upon Mahomet by the way 
And as he approaidied the prophet bearing tho fouateps thonght that it was 
tfaeCoreidili) pnrsnit, and be quickened bis pace and ran and buist tbe thong 
of hts shoe, and strnck his foot agaioat a rock, so that it bled much. Then Abu 
nskr called aloud and the prophet recognised hts voice, and they vent both toge* 
ther , and blood flowed ftmu Mahomet s leg nil they reached w oava uk break 
of day (p» 1 87 } 

Notwithstanding the apparent freshness and circnmstantialify of these details 
the stoiy IS no douln spunoua It looks bke an Alvite or Abbaaside fabneatiou 
to detiact from tbe honour of Aba Bakr s being selected by the prophet as tha 
companion lus flight, by rcpfrescuung it as an accidental, and not previously 
pUnned arraagement. 

t Hish&im daaenbes it as ' a bill m Xiower Mecca ” Jdbu> li Jjl^ 

a. adjoining die lower or sontbeni qnsitcr 

The following ta from B&rfchariit ** Jnnnn T^b. Abont an hour and a half 
oonthof Mveca. to the left of tbe road to tho ti Isge of Hosseynye, is a lofty 
moontaln of Una name, higher it is s^d than B^jchel Nour On iba aummit of it 
id » Cavern, iq which MohiuDmad uid hte friend Aba Bekr took refhge from the 
MUtkawys before he fled lo Mc^oa (p 176 ) Bnt he did not visit spi t Noc 
dpea All Bey ap|iear to have done so etMier 

$ littllMasMmlc/tAefim 9 i ^ 
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tiro irer« ja tbe care alone , wfaen said to liris eompaojon iiast 

dovm^far wnly GW is wUh vr And Qod ca.iued to descend tranquiUiij'* 
up<m hiiQ, and strengthened bm -with Hosts which je saw not, and n»de 
the word of the unbelievers to be abased , and the word of the Lord, it is 
exalted , and Gcko u tnightj and wise f 

The “ sole companion, ” or m Arabic phraseology, second 
^ ihc two became one of Abu Bakr b most honoured titles. 
Hasson, the contemporary poet of Medina, thus singa of 
him — » 

And the Noond of tlie two In the Olgiloue Can wlule the -poee were eaeTchbig eiwiiid ud flier 
Itwo bad SMended tbe VounUIn 

And the Prophet of the Lord iibtj well knew lored hitd,— more timn all the world be bdd no 
[one e^ual onto tdm 

Whatever may have been the real peril, Mahomet and his 
companion felt it to bo a moment of jeopardy Qlancing 
upward at a crevice whence the morning light broke into the 
cave, Abu Bakr whispered , — “ What if one of them were to 
look beneath him , he might see us under his very feet T* 
“ Thvnk not tkxia, Abu Bakr ' * said the prophet, " We abe 
TWO, EOT God is iir the midst, a third 

* Tbe word nsed is dnUnaA borrowod from tho ' Sbekinoh of the 

Jews, The oxpreBBioD ooours rqieatcdl; is the Corao 

t SuralX^v 4S 

{ Mnliomet Rsked Bauin ibn Thfibit, nhetber fie had composed any poetry 
regarding Aba Bakr, to which the poet ncsweied that he had and at hubomet s 
request repeated the following imes, (as in the text) — 

• Itxs? I ||}I At j t3«J ) OuJ f waxImu g* ^ J 

« XcK j 4 j J Jjo ^ 1 jjtb } lis aU 1 

And Mshomet was amused thereat, and laughed so heartily as even to show his 
boclt teeth and he answered — Thou hast spoken truly Oh Hossaa I It is jast 
as thou hast said — .IF^cAuh p 212 

9 \ — ^ li *L'i JU liLi u (i J li. 

Wacktdt p 212 

The crowd of miracles that cluster about the care, are so well known as hardly to 
need repetition It wtU be interesting however to notu how far they are related 
by our early antbontiea 

WAckidi says that after Mahomet and Abu Bakr entered the cave a spider came 
and wove her webs one over another at the mouth of the ca^e. The Coreish body 
searched m all directions for Mahomet, till they came close op to the entrance of 
tho cave And when they looked they said one to another wefis ore 

over tl from before th bvth of AfaAomer So they turned back (p 4>l ) 

Another tradition is that '* Ood commaDdcfi w tree and a spider to eoTsr B3 b. 
prophet and tno will pigeons to perch at tbe entrance of the cave How two 
men from each teanch of the Coreish armed with swoi ds, isnied from Mecca for 
the search. And they were now close to Mahomet when tbe foremost aaw the 
pigeons and returned to his companions, siting that he was sure from this that 
nobody aros in the cave And the prophet heard his words and bloaaed tbe wild 
pigeons, and made them aaered m the Holj^Terntory ‘^Jhvlm 

verses (quoted in tho text,) in Sura Y HL,t W , about God idalfwio so as_t<L 
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Amur ibo Fohein^, the fredd-4Q«n ef Aba who in 

company mth the other shephexda of Heoca* tended his mas* 
ter s stole unobserved every evening with a few goats to 
the cave, and furnished its inmates with a plentiful supply of 
milk. Abdallah, the son of Aba Bakr, in the same manner, 
nighU^ brought them victiuds cooked by his sister Asmh f It 
was his busmess also to watch closely oy day the progress of 
events and of opinion, at Slecco, and to report at night the 
result. 

Mnoh ezcitement bad prevailed in the city, when it became 
first known that Afahomet had disappeared The chief of the 
Coreish went to his house, and finding Ah there, asked him 
where his uncle was. I have no knowledge of him," replied 
Ah — " am 1 1ns keeper ? Ye bade him to quit the citj , and 
he hath quitted % Then they repaired to Uio house of Abu 
Bdkr, and questioned his daughter Asmfi, but fiuhng to ^icit 
from her any information, § they despatched scouts in all direc- 
tions, with {he view of gaining a clue to the track and destinar 
«tionof die prophet, if notwithless innocent instructions. But the 

I irecautions of Mahomet and Abu Bakr rendered the searchfnut- 
ess. One by one the emissanes returned with no trace of the 
fugitives , and it was believed that having gamed a fair start, 
they had outstnpped ^pursuit The people soon reconciled 
themselves to the &ct. Tlicy even breathed more fireely 
now that tlimr troubler was gone The city ogam was still 


deeeivB Cie Meccana, anA m Sara IX ir 42 about God otsutDijr the two refageei m 
the care, have piobably given rise to these tales. 

Tlrare are some miracuioas storln, but of later growth regarding Aba Bakr 
nutting hjs hand into the crevjcoa of the cave to remove the snuce that might be 
larking there, and being anharmed hy tbeir renoisons hitea. 

See * Extetmon o/Idani. (p 6) 

t Hishfinu that Asnik also used to take them food at night hot that le 
dobbtfaL She certainly earned lo them the victaala piepared for the joamer, on the 
third dav Uishaini adds Amir ibn Foheira need to lead bis goats over the foot 
etept of Abdallah m order to obliterate the traeea.— fFdcAti/l, pp 44, Sl^,^ 
StakdMtfp 167 

X WAeiidt p 44,— JbAiri p 189 The laUer adds — Thereopon they cbuled 
Ah and struck him and earned him foitk to the Kssba, and bound hun for a 
dmrt sraoet, and then let him go " The notice is, however qnite aasapported by 
oav other proof at ei^Uteral evidence, and le evident^ bbricatcd to enhance the 
muitsof All 

§ Hishkmi has the foUomng — * Asma rdatea that after the prophet went fbrUi, 
a company of the Cor«sb, with Abu Jahl, oaiae to the honia At thw etood at the 
‘Aoor she went fordi to them. ♦ Where is thy fhther ? said they *l^afy 1 know 
net where he is * rim repUeA Upon which, Ahu fahl, who was a had and impn 
dent men, dapped her on the fiioe with ftieh ftwotf, that one of her eer-niigs 
dropped.’' (p 108.) 
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On tlie iSurd tiight, the daily tidinn brought by Ab^flleh 
eatisfied the r^ugees that the seanm had oeased, and the 
busy conosity oT the first a^tatioa relaxed. The oppOF<^ 
tumty was eome. They eocQd slip away nnobserred now 
A longer delay might exmte Ba^iaon, and the nsits of Abdal- 
lah and Amir attract attention to the cave The roads were 
clear , they might travet without the apprehension (and it was 
a fear not unreasonable,) of an arrow or dagger from the way- 
side assassin 

Abdallah received the commission to have all things m 
readiness the following evening The gmde wandered with 
two camels close about the summit of mount lhaur A amA. 
prepared feod for the journey, and m the dusk earned it to the 
cava In the hurry of the moment, she had foigotten the thong 
for festemng the wallet. So she tore off her girdle . with one 
of the pieces she closed the wallet, and with the other fastened it 
to the earners gear From this mcident Asmfi was ever after 
honourably known as “ She of the two Shre^ "* Abu Bakr 
did not forget his money, and safely secreted his purse of ht0 
tween five and six thousand dirhems f 

Hie camels were now ready Mahomet mounted the swifter 
of the two. A1 CuswA thenceforward his fevounte,t with the 

Sehmd him on the other.^ th^ started. Learzng tilie loi^ 

* ^ Uajj ) w t J Wdekd^pp 44 31? J Uhjj I U» 1 0 HuUm 

p 168 Tbese little inudenti add life and raiUty to the Btoiy The namea, •* t&« 
Secoitdtftht Two,* and •^SheofAt Skredt* raiuthaTe been currant senerally 
They could hardly hare bean mreated for the atory. and axe tberefora eorro- 
boiatave of it, 

t HtAdmt, p lea A canons tradition is gim hera. Abn Babr’s fother 
Abn Cuh&fa, now so old that ha conld not see. came to viut hii grand* 
daughters (Asmd and Ayesho.) after Ahu Bakr had departed and eon 
doled with tlwm on beuig left without any means To comfort the old eoan, Asmd 
placed pdibtes in a recess and covenug them with a elotiv made him fed them 
and belieTe it was bis son • monoy. which he hod left behinA so the old man 
weut away happy 

X Hishhmi adds that Mshomet refosed to get on the camel until he had patdiased 
h, or rather pUdged htuself to pay the pnee which Abn Bakr had given for it. 
—Bukdmifp IflS 

& A tradibon in Wickidl says that Amir rode upon a Atrd camel, and thst 
UMomet getting tired on A1 Cnswa, changed to Abu Bakr a eamd | the 
two otiiws changing also. (p. SIS } 

This may be enpwaed by the met* tluU wfaea the paitp leacbed Arj. within 
B few stages of Medina, the anHaals were «o fatigued that they hiredHtn eitra ca- 
mel and serrant ^m tiie BanfAslam tnbe that inhabited the ndnity Thus they 
amred at Uedtoa mounted upon Arte camela which u no doubt the origin of tka 
Iraditim teferred to -£fisAdmr.p 171 


I 
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^(nsrier tfecoa,* alittlB to <ibeir right, thcnratmck off by b tradi;: 
oonmderahly to the left of the eommoa rood toHedSna, and hax 
lymg westward, soon g^ed the vicuuw of the eea-shora near- 
ly opposite OB&Lt Hie day of the ffigfat was the 4th BabS I, 
<ff the drst year of the H^ri» or the calouIadonB of M. 
Gacsein de IWoeval, the 20th June, A. D 622.^ 

hi tiie morning they had reached the Bedouin mcampment 
of a party of thelSani Ehozta. An Arab lady sat in the door 
of her t^t ready to give food and drink to any travellers that 
might chance that way Mahomet and hia followers were 
tigued and Uursty (for it was the extreme heat of the year , and 
they gladly re&esned themselves with the milk which she onered 
them m stodanee § Daring the hottest part of the day, tibey 
rested at Gud^d , and m the evening, thinking they were now 
at a safo enough distance Grom MecoA, they mined the common 
road Ihey had not proceeded for when wey met one of the 
Meccan scouts, retunung on horseback. Surnca, (for that was 
his name) seeing that he had no chance of suocmb single-hand- 
4|!id against four oppcfnents, ofiered no opposition , bnt on the 
eontnuy pledged Ins word, that if permilted to depart m peace, 
he would not reveal that he had met them.]) 

* p im,— 31r&zrt, p 184 AC* ^)>aw } } U.4.> AILo 

t Orifai is « p%rim station *t die preaent day, on ibe highwi^ from Mecet td 
Jfedtna, 

t ** onlgratioa ” Tboagh applied par ttedlenee to tbs flight of the 

pr^et. It IS also apphceble to the mt of the emigranta to Ifedina, prior to <&« 
takMf ^ Mtoea mid th^ an hence called i. « , tboaa who fiave nnder- 

fdten the Ae^tro, or emigration We bare aeco that they oommeneed to emigrate 
from the 1st of UobsmiD «. e., from the let month of the Hi^int erai. 

The chronology of M. C de Perceval is lapported the notices of esliezne 

beat ^ Vj J till ) »S j BiaiAm.p\1\ 

$ WAekidt here gives mxaenlons details omitted by EUbimi. The former re* 
latea thattt vss a time of dearth, and the scarato of fodder had so redooed the 
flocks that th^ gavono mOk 0mm ISdbad (the Arab lady at first bdd them of her 
teahili^ m eonseqaence to entertain them Bat then vas in the oomer of her 
teM a missmUe goat, that not onJv gave no milk, bat was ao weak as to be dis* 
abled from aeoompaoyilig the flocM to pastnra The prophet spied it and gmog 
opprayed and tenebed fis udders nrhieh immediately filled wtth Bulk, and i£ 
drank to tiwr hesats’ conteot r WAskdx^p 44 

Her Iraihud, vho had been absent, ebordy after letorned and on her gmng a 
dosertptKm of the prophet, he perceived who it had been, andeaidthat he too woald 
have gone hto, if he had been at home. 

QmmlUbadhsnalf it said to have endgmted to Itedhia and been eonverted. 

*1 ^IhesuCTsnoiutaleeaiidimprohahilhiescomMWea^^ the story of Soiiea, 

MoeqgrMti tost one is almost tempted to omit all mentwa of him as fletitioaa 
ttithmmeyprdtahlybethisgiotmd of tntto,^tiuyd^ fiOI m with oneof 
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Hie party proceeded The prophet of Arabia ym sofa 

The first tidings that xesifiied SCeeca of the reel <soaia» 
taken by Mahomet, were brought two or three days after his 
flight &om the cave, by a tiay^er firom Ihe Ehowte camp 
at whnh he had restea It was now oertam from his pasong 
there, that he was bound for Medina.* 

All remamed at Mecca three days after the departure of 
Mahomet, appearing every day in public, for the purpose of 
restormg the property placm in trust ?nth his uncle by vanous 
parties. He met wim no opposition or trouble, and leisurely 
took his departure for Medmkf 
The ftmilies of Mahomet and Abu Bfdcr were equally unmo- 
lested Zeinab continued for a tune to dwell at Mecca with 
her unconverted husband. Rockeya had already emimuted 
with Othman to Medina. The other two daughters m Ifo- 
homet, 0mm Eolthftm and F&tima, with his wim Sawda, were 
for some weeks left behmd at Mecca.:]: Uis betrothed Ayecha^ 


the wonts or with a Meocoa traveller coming the ume road,~-u<imiid whch the 
fiction has grown 

Hie tale, as giren by Hiab&mii is that the Meccans ofiered a reward of IOC 
cam^ to any one who wonld bring back Mfdiomet Surfioa had pnvate mtimatioa 
that a party on three camela bad been seen on the Medina road and forthwith set 
out m pnnolt. When he had made ap on them. Ins horse stumbled and Arew 
him then it sank in the earth and ttuck fast. Mahomet at hia cntMsoy mayed 
tiiatit might be loosened and ib was accordingly freed This happened over 
again, and then Surdca pledged that he would go back and turn fi-om tbeir par- 
smt all the emissaries that were out in quest of Mabomrt. Be farther begged of 
Mahomet a writing m remembrance, which Abu Bakr having written on a bone^ 
or a piece of paper, or a bit of cloth,'* threw down to him Surbea jutAed it up 
and slipped it unto his quirer Be kmt the whole tnnuaclwn eecnrt tS ajitr the 
amture tff Jtfseca, when he produced the writing as an mtrodnction to the fhrour 
of Mahomet, and embraced Islam. — Btihamt p 169 

The tiaditions m Wftekidi ^ough not quite so absurd as the above, are snffi 
aently marvellous (p 44^ ) 

* Here again wo have the marvelloaa Asmd relates that they wnitedthrea 
days without knowing whuher the party had gone when one of the geiii4 whose 
vQiea was heard but who oonld not be sees, entered Lower Mecca, passed through 
the town and made his exit from Upper Mecca, singiQg the while versos n pnAa 
of Omm Bldbad the Khoahite lady for her entortainineDt of Mahomet and Abn 
Bakr From the pooUtion of this encampment, the people then knew which w^ 
Mahomet had tak^ Tbs very rmee of tbs senms sraglras both by Hhdidml 
and Whcktdl and the latter adds couplets by &8Bftn ibn TbAbit in reply to them. 
p 44,— >7b&ari,p 197 

t Wiektdifp 192,— IRshdamp lfi7i 179,— 7bhan,p 200. 

% Omm Kolthdm had been married to one of the sons of Abu Lahab, bat was 
now linng m her fotberii howe Zunab a huriiand, Abpl As^ WM still an 
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-nth due rest of Aha BsAi's fiunily, e&d other female^ likewise 
renuuned.* 

Mahomet and Abu Bakr would no doubt look to their 
respective clans to protect their fiomhes from insult But no 
insult or announce of any kind was offered by the Coreish 
nor was the slightest attempt made to detain them , although 
It was not unreasonable that they should have been detained 
as hostages against any hostile mcnision fircm Medina Ihese 
fects lead us to doubt the intense hatred and bitter cnielty, 
which the strong ooloonng of tradition is ever ready to attn* 
bate to the Corezah.*!* 


mtlidicvcr It u 8ud tint he kept lier ba^ m Ueeee in confinement But enhee 
quest evexite (how that she ww strongly attached to him The story of their both 
ji^aing Mahomet at t^eeea, home huie afterwards, la romatitie and affaetlag 
Wicitii, p 46,'— Auhtat p 8S4 


* When Zeid was sent back from MwiSna to bring away Haboniet*8 family 
h« carried with him also hu own 0mm Ayman (i e^ Mahomt t s old none^ 
and hu son Os&rua then a boy 

wP Abdallah brought away the family of his father Abu Bakr and Ayetha among 
rest— fPdcAidi, p 46 


t In accordance wub this view u the fact that the first aggresdoni after the 
Hegira, were solely on the part of Mah >in« and hia followers It was not until 
eereral of their caravans had been waylaid and plnndwed and blood had thus 
been slnd, that the pe^te of Mecca were forced m self defenoe to resort to arms 
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Aar in >—1 T&e Ztfe atd ffmpv Death tf Charlotie €hw», 
a Poor Orphan By AUxandi^ Bufft D D , Mimomry at 
Cakeutta. Edtaburgh —{no date ) 

2 The Baetern LUy gaihered, a Memoir of BdHa Shoondare 
Tagore^ vnth Oleenatumt on ike PoeUum cmd ProBpfecte of 
Btndoo Fmak Society By the Bee Edward Storrow, 
CalaUia^ wUh a Preface by ike Reo James Kennedy, M A ^ 
from Benares, Ncfrikern Irma Lomdon, 1862 

Wb liave long entertained a wish to preBent our readers 
ivith an Article, in \rhicli should be fulij discussed one of the 
znost important and most difficult subjects that can at present 
occupy the attention of the irelJ mshers of India That oor 
intentions have not been carried into effect long ere now, 
has not been due to any lack of interest m the subject, 
bat rather to a deterring sense of the difficulties that surronnd 
it, and the unaffected diffidence of one who feels that he le 
possessed of but a hmited portion of the qualifications essen||^ 
tial to Us worthy and effectire treatment But feeling as we 
do the paramount importance of the subject, and earnestly 
desu'OQs to contribute, according to our abilities and opportu- 
nities, to the nnprovement of India, and to the elevation of the 
posihoH of troffuin, in the intellectual, moral and social scale, 
we DOW venture upon the discussion of the subject, m the hope 
that even a humble contribution, such as alone we oan mak^ 
toward its treatment, may yet tend to direct general attention 
towards it, and that general attention may lead to some prac- 
tical result. And to this we are led especiedly h} the considera- 
tion, that it IS one of those subjects whose proper treatment 
must be practical , and one regarding which amain point would 
be gamed, if general attention could be fixemy directed 
toward it 

llie w hole matter of female education, viewed as a great 
practical measure, is involved in a difficulty which at first sight 
seems insu})erable,and which mauy have re^rded as absolutely 
so The difficulty is simply this, Female education is essential 
to the improreinent of tins country, but female education re- 
quires that the people shall be elevated before it can make muclki 
progress What then is to be done? Are we to ut downr 
with folded hands to wait for the elevation of the males of 
India, m hopes that the elevation of the females wfil follow aa 
a matter of course? But then we are met by the eonstdera- 
tion, that the existence of intelligently educated mothers, and 
sisters, ftnd wives, is esse&tial to the training of a race of 
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intelligent and faigh>8pirited sons, and brotlien, and hoabaods. 
Or are we to shat op oor sohoiastie instibiUons, oar schools and 
colleges for boys and yonng tnen, from the conviction that 
DO scbolftsUc training can conntemct the evil influences ot 
homes m which tlie females are left m anreelaimed ignorance? 
Here again we are met by the reflection that until a healthy 
feeling of manliness and intelligence pervade the male com- 
munity, there are no hopes of any thing important being done 
on behalf of the females Thus it would seem that tliere is 
an obstacle m the path of those who would do good to India, 
a wall raised up to heaven, so that it cannot be surmomited, 
and with its foundations deep as hell, so as to preclude all 
hope of Its being undermined To what conelusioa then can 
we come, but simply this, that the case of India iS hopeless, 
that nought can to done fer the elevation of its people which 
does not of necessity imply a contradiction, that the evils under 
which they have long groaned are irremediable, inasmuch as 
the remedy cannot be applied until the evils are removed It is 
^us that some have argned, and thus that many have felt, thus 
That some of the earnest have been discouraged, and thus that 
many of the lake- warm have been provided with a satisfactory 
excuse for their inaction But it is not thus that those who 


believe m God, and beheve that the good of His creatures is 
pleasing to Him, will be satisfied to rest Not thus especially 
that Christian faith, and Christian hope, will consent to be per- 
suaded that the promises which the Bible contains of the 
latter day glory/* and of the subjugation of a long rebellions 
world under the dominion of that King whose kingdom is 
nghteousness, and peace and spiritual joy, are no more than 
the idle dreams of visionary entbusiasrs, and that so large a 
portion of that world for which the God-man has shed His 
tiood, IS to remain for ever under the sway of the devil Such 
flutb and such hope remembers that long ago that same God- 
man said onto a man with a withered hand, stretch it out " It 


knows that until the command was given, there was no power 
to move the hand , but it knows that the enabling was simulta- 
fieons with the bidding, and that power was lu that Divine, 
yet emraently human, word And so it reasons — for faith too 
can reaBon*-that the same power can go forth now, and leav- 
ing all questions as to precedence to be determined by the 
'event, it can do with its might what its hand flndeth to do 
But while It would be mere dastardlmess and atheism to sup- 
|)f»e the difficulty absolutely insnperable, it would be follj 
<efthe(r to shut onr eyes to the eustence of difficulty, or to 
wUempt to aelt as if no such -dlfficalty lay in the way Its 
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existence mnet be e&nowledged , and, wbiie it must not bo 
allowed to repress the urdour of those who seek ^e well- 
being of India, it must be allowed to modity their plans and 
methods of jprocedare Now the way in which we have 
stated the difficulty itself, seems to us to point oat the special 
modifiration whicn it demanda It points to the necemty 
of constant watchfolness and incessant perseveranoe, mid to 
the abnegation of all expectation of bnlliant efforts on a larra 
scale, attended by brilhant immediate snccesB. There must be 
constant efforts to elevate the male community, and there 
must be constant efforts to sustain their elevation, by the simaU 
taneous advance of the female community If we were to 
wait till public feeling were so far advanced, as to make any 
^preat achievement in female education possible, we should 
wait for ever , for public feeling will only reach that point of 
advancement through the influence of the female element m 
society , if we should attempt any such achievement in the 
present state of public feeling, we should certmnly fail What 
then ? We must take advantage of so much of intelligenjHb 
public feeling as already exists, confident that there will be 
a mutual action and re action between the feelmg and the 
success It IS thus more or less with all progress The sick 
man does not recover his strength by lying on hia bed, till 
he be sufficiently strong to walk a mile , but, staff m hadd, 
he drags his heavy and feeble limbs round his chamber to-day, 
and thereby acquires the strength that wdl enable him to go 
round it twice to-morrow, and so by degrees he proceeds from 
little to more, until he is able to dispense with his staff, and 
to go forth on his journey with the conscioas energy of a 
strong-limbed man 

It has been often asserted, and we believe with truth, that 
there is nothing, either in the spirit or the letter of the Hindu 
Bhastras, nor m the practice of ancient times, requiring that 
rigid seclusion of the females of India, and that refusal to 
them of the benefits of a good education, which now obtain 
as the general rule and practice, at least in this part of India 
Our friend, Baboo Pyari Chand Mittra, m a discourse read many 
years ago, before an association of students in Calcutta, has 
collected a considerable number of instances, which make it 
clearly appear that there were, m ancient times, such a body 
of even learned ladies as might lead us to the conclusion that 
there must have been a large number of females who received 
a good education Although it does not make much for onr 
argument, yet as a matter of ounosity, we may refer to a few 
of the instances cited by the lecturer Foremost on the list is 
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error, m supposing her to hare been the author of the mathe- 
mAtK^ treatise that is called by her same To us it ap|>ears 
tiist the more authentic aceount of the matter is contaiim m 
a tradition, wbush is in one part too indelicate to be transferred 
to our pages , bat the snbs^ce of which ui» tbiU the treatise 
was composed by her fatber, the celebrated Bfaaskar Acbaajyi^ 
who called It by the name of bis daughter Still the work 
hevB internal eridence of hartiig been composoi for the use 
of a lady, and it is very probable that old Bhaskar composed 
It for the purpose of instructing the young lady, by whose soft- 
sonndmg and beautiful name he called it 

Besides Lilsvati (the Baboo sa^) there were many femdes of literary 
uid scientific attaimneiita The Tamnls boast of hSTUig possessed four 
iemsle pbilosopifaesrs , wix . At/st and her three sisters. Ujm aj. 'VaUie as^ 
Uravaj fAt Bess. voL «»•, p 344 J Avyar vu the daughter of one 
Bbaguvan. a Brahman, and outshone all her brothers and aisters m learn- 
ing ** She waa contemporary mth Sumbur . the author of the Tamdl 
.^nagan, and she employed hM eloquent pen on vanous subjects. swA as 
psttronomy, medume and geography . her works of the latter description 
are much admired. Avyar remained a wgin ail her life, and died much 
admired for her talents in poetry, arts and sciences * She was a good 
chemical scholar, and has left Kveral treatises on morality which are 
read m the Tamul schools, among the first books which ohildren learn 
to read. Upp>ay, or Uppiya, who was bom at Uta Kuda, m the Arcot 
ifartnet, wrote a work on morality, entitled Nth Fahd, two other 
usters wrote poems on mueellaxmons snbieets They flonnshed m the 
ximth ceatniy, and were the eontemporaiies of Ldavati and Shankar 
Areharjya 1 am given to understand by an intdb^t Hindu gentleman, 
that he knew of one HnUu Yidyalaacar. a fismale scholu at Benac^ 
who was versed in Smnti and Nyaj/a We also bear of the literary pro- 
ficiency of the wives of Kalidas and Komut, Raja of Khona, who waa 
conversant with JbwArfJuohsAsf asbvnomjrl andwho is well known by 
llie hocAiiMS [sayinn] she nas left behmd. of Gaign, the wife of Tagnya 
Valkya. who is said to have possessed a good knowledge of Yog Skanh^ 

Beaudes these, the Baboo gives a list of thirteen ladies who 
were conversant with various kinds of learning, inciadmg 
mediaoe. ethics and politics Kow all these instances, (and 
we believe a much greater number baa been collected by the 
Baja Uadhakanta Deb), make it probable that the practices of 
done seduaioii, and of non-education, are an innovation upon 
the proper Hindu sjstem Whether the innovation date 
from the Mussalinan period, andif so, whether it were intro- 
duced in imitation of the Moslems, or whether from the fear 
of allowing ladies to be exposed to the violence or the seduc- 
tions of the conquerors, we stop sot now to enquire How- 
ever tnteresbng as matters of faistoncal research these quesUons 
may be. they do not fall m with the design of our present^ 
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essay, whicli is latoaded to tre&t of tbrnge as they are, and iC 
th^ ought to ho 

Be the law then what it may, and whatever may bare beeA 
the aactent eostom, the present &ct is, that amongst Uie seventy 
or eighty millions of females in India, there are probably not 
o,000 wbo have receired, or are receiriog, or, unless some 
decided steps be taken speedily, have any prospect of reoeir- 
ing, any education whatever , while the very few who do reoeiro 
any, are confined to the merest elements Now it is not neces* 
sary for us to deduce the inference that must be drawn from 
this fact, with reference to the condition of the females thna 
out off from the blessings of education This is a point on 
which many native fnends, whom we should be very sorry to 
offend, are peculiarly sensitive We do not respect them the 
less for the feelings that lead them to stand up on behalf of 
their mothers, and wives, and sisters, nor do we deny the 
existence of those good qualities which they are fond of attri- 
buting to these relatives But still the fact remains, that a 
zenana, occupied only by the ignorant, is and must be a place 
of mental and spiiitual darkness We would ask those mends 
to whom we refer, and all other native gentlemen into whose 
hands this paper may fall, to consider a hat they and we should 
have been, had we h^n subjected to similar influences We 
ask them to go back over their past lives, and to abstract frclm 
their minds all the sentiments that they have imbibed from 
books, all the mental energy that they have acquired from inter- 
course with educated men, all the moral principle that has been 
developed by the contemplation of the gfeat and the good of 
all times, — and having thus divested themselves in imagination 
of all tlie quahues that they have been endowed withal in virtue 
of dieir education, to conceive themselves starting afresh on the 
journey of life, under a diametrically opposite set of influences, 
condemned to spend their lives m the narrow circle of a zena- 
na, without any society save that of those as nnedueated as 
themselves, without any books, without any knowledge, with- 
out any cultivatiou of the mental faculties and the moral feel- 
ings If they do not admit that they would find themselves 
dark, unenbghtened, gloomy, their minds open to all evil 
influences, we can only say that they must be otherwise con- 
stituted by nature than the rest of thmr race The matter 
seems to us to admit of no dispute I^m a simple fact, that it 
IS not good for any soul to be without knowledge , and the 
essential evils of iraorance most be abundantly enhanced, m 
the case of those who are not only lef^ m ignoranee tbenuehes, 
but who are doomed to associate mainly with others 

K 
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equally ignorant and snoh u the ease with Hindn ladies It 
li not considered proper that they should hare any social inter- 
course eren with tbeu* husbands during the day Immured 
m the zenana, employed partially in menial occupations, but 
mainly m idle gossip or listless inaction, it were mere affecta- 
tion to suppose, or profess to believe, that their minds are not 
m a very different state from that m which they should be 
It IS a simple fact that if God's seed be not sown and duly 
cultured, there will be an abundant crop of devil’s weeds in 
the human heart , and it were altogether a false delicacy to 
suppose that this rule, which elsewhere bolds universally, 
should not hold here We speak not of crimes that may 
have been perpetrated within the walls of zenanas We are 
quite willing to admit that these are rare We have no desire 
to deny that there is a sort of conventional zenana morality, 
which 18 not very oflen violated by flagrant crimes But we 
appeal to those who best know and are best able to judge, 
whether there be not also a conventional immorality, which 
IS ns seldom transcended into the regions of virtue, as it is 
passed over into the regions of vice and crime 

But the condition of Hindu females, in the highest, the 
middle and the low classes respectively, would require for its 
treatment a much larger space than we have at our disposal, 
and also opportumties of information which we do not enjoy 
Fortunately, it does not form a necessary part of our present 
subject It 18 enough for us to assume, what no one will be 
bold enough to deny, that there is much that la wrong in the 
condition of females of all classes in this countrv » and al- 
though we are not so sanguine as to expect that the evil can 
ever be wholly remedied, yet wo are confident that it would bo 
Tery greatly alleviated, u a good system ot education were 
int^oduoed and universally adopted 

The question then comes to how such a system of educa- 
tion IS to be introduced, and how its general adoption is to be 
secured Now this is one of those practical questions, m 
respect of which the past is the great teacher ot the future 
Sveiy failure is a beacon , every success, Che m mutest, is at 
once an encouragement and a guide, or at least an indication 
of the general direction in whum we must steer our course If 
we had space enough, we lack information, and if we had a 
greater amount of inf^mation, we luck space, to give a history 
of previous efforts m this great and good eatue However in- 
tprei^ag, and however useful, such a histoiy might be, we must 
toy ourselves the gratification that we might derive from itseze- 
eotioiL. Haply, we may hereafter reap &e reward of this self- 
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denial, in lieing alile to do more jastioe to l3ie su^eet than W9 
coaid possibly do now* At present, we mast conmie oarselyea 
witbm the limits of a few paragraphs For the sake of distmct- 
ness, we may divide this part ot our subject into three sections— 
attempts to found day-schools for girls — ^boarding establish- 
ments for orphans — and attempts at domestic instrnotion m the 
iamihes of the middle and higher classes 

1 Vay scAoo& for Girls — Almost every Mission m this 
part of India has at one time or another attempted to establish 
such schools , and many wives of Missionaries have laboured 
feithfully and unobtrusively in this department of hard work, 
and are receiving tbeir reward from that gracious Master who 
seetli in secret, and openly rewards all faithful attempts to do 
good m an evil world But it must be acknowledged that the 
success has been infinitesimally small They managed to gather 
together a very few girls, who were bribed to give an irregular 
attendaoce for a very short period, by small presents of money 
or clothes Belonging exclusively to the lowest classes of 
natives, and being sent to school for no other end than to 
obtain the small gratuity, being removed before they had made 
such progress m Teaming, that they could make advances after 
their withdrawal from school, and being withdrawn, on their 
attainment of their ninth or tenth year, in order to become the 
wives of completely uneducated men, they almost uniformly 
forgot immediately the little that they had learned at school 
Nor was this all In order to the education of the females of 
India, It was essential that female education should be myested 
with some degree of respectability m the estimation of the 
native community But these selioola were fitted rather to 
bring discredit upon the cause in the estimatiou of a community 
who regard nought as good m which the poor and the lowly 
are permitted to share, and who would lain be enlightened 
by another sun and breathe another atmosphere, rather than 
share tlie common light and the common air with men of in- 
fonor wealth and rank But the prejudice against those 
schools, we gneve to say, was not always quite so unreasonable. 
It so happens that the only class of females m India to whom 
custom has accorded a right to a certain amount of education, 
are those destined for prostitubon Now this fact is both one 
of the great causes of the dislike with wbieh old-school natives 
generafiy regard female education in the abstract, and it raised 
a prgudlce against these schools in particular, and not always, 
we believe, without reason The base wretches who make it 
their business to train poor girls to this trade of infamy and 
nusery, would probably soon find that these Misuonary s^woU 
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•Ifopded mioitoiufy wah an damaatarj edocatioii at tb^ 
washed to beatow oa their fiebma. TroOi at was seoompanieo 
hj the meulcabon of Chnstiae truth, bat they eoald searoely 
doubt that the influeDces of tbeir wretched homes wmiM lie 
Buffioieat to coosteract thepurifyiugr influences of flae lessons of 
the school Or if these lessons shoald onliappilj perrert the 
jnmd of some poor girl, and make her averse to the course of 
hie which she was destined to foUow<—what then? They had 
means to cmnpel her to follow it none the less, and her 
feehngs were not a matter of paramcnint consideration Now if 
these girls were sent from these honses to the school, we cannot 
blame parents of reepectability for declining to send their own 
daughters to schools where such as these must be their asso* 
mates We do not know wliether this practice were ever re- 
sorted to by the brothel keepers of Calcutta, but we were 
told by the wife of a Missionary in another part of India, that 
after laboring for many years in these schools — (and we know, 
though she did not tell us this, that she labored with eztraordi- 
naiT energy and zeal) — she bad discovered, what she had not 
bad tlie slightest suspicion of before, that almost every one of 
many hundreds of girls who bad attended her schools, belong- 
ed to this wretched class If there be any man who will say 
that this lady's labcuu amongst these poor girls were necessarily 
m vain, and that she had expended her strength and zeai to no 
purpose, we will contradict that man, be he who he may If 
by her own exhibition of the character of a Christian woman, 
and by those leasona of heavenly purity which she taught from 
the word of God, she were able to stamp on a single heart the 
idea of goodness, then her work has not been in vain Who 
shall say that there is not, even at this midnight hour, some such 
ideastrugghng to maintain itself m feeble existence in the taint- 
ed atmoqi^re of some haunt of vice ? Who shail say that there 
IS not, m the breast of some unhappy woman, even as she bes in 
the foul exahrace of him who lias bought her for the hour, a silent 
protest against that to which she is constrained to submit, a 
protest in the name of injured womanhood, and in the name of 
heavea's tarnished image, which preserves her from being, m 
the regard of the aU-seeiog One, that utterly vile thing which 
she seems ? And who shmi say, that m after years, when the 
Tile thing has become yet more vUe, and disease and squalor have 
made the painted toy an object of disgust, the remembrance 
znay not recur of that Savjoor who came to seek the lost, 
who rqjecteth not the vilest of the vile, but says to the most 
despised and the moat wretched of the sons and daughters of 
Ad w n, “ Come unto me, all ye who are weary and beavy-ladeo. 
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sad I will gira test V* If la a single instanoe such results 
as these be proanoed — and we know no reason to doabt that 
they may have been prodoGed m many instaikoeB — then we 
declare that ihe labeors of those female MissioDanes who have 
exerted themselves m this good cause, have not been in tsid 
and we should be sorry for ourselvea, if we could sympathize 
with those who speak sneenngly or slightingly of them. But 
what we do say, and what we must say, is this, that for the 
purpose with which we have now to do, the introducUoa of a 
system of national female education into India, such efforts are 
not only inadequate m degree, but unsuitable in their very 
nature , and that if the end is to be attained at all, it must be 
by other means Had there not been an essential unsnitable- 
ness in the system itself, it can scarcely be doubted that more 
would have been effected than has actually been, by the many 
excellent women who have devoted so much time and energy to 
this work Most gladly would we register m these our pages, 
the names, and however brief memorials, of these devoted 
pioneers of India’s regeneration, of whom we doubt not that, 
although it was not given them to accomplibh ati} gre it \ isible 
result, yet they performed a ser\ ice as good and as neeesMiry 
as will fall to the share of those who shall be privileged to 
finish, in the light of day, that which they began m obscurity 
When the goodly pillar of female enlightenment and female 
piety shall rear its graceful head towards heaven, tho«te who 
have cleared away the jungle and laid the foundation deep m 
the earth, will be seen to be entitled to no less grateful recog- 
nition than those who shall have moulded the capital and laid it 
in Its lofty place But we cannot mention all who have taken 
part in tins good and necessary work of preparation , and we 
should therefore refrain from mentioning any, were it not that 
there is one, who, in the allowance of all, is so greatly distin- 
guished above the rest, that she may be selected without a par- 
ticle of iQvidiousness Many of oui readers will anticipate our 
mention of the name of Mrs Wilson We the more gladly 
devote a small portion of our space to a notice of the labours 
of this most excellent woman, because these labours are pos- 
sessed of a historical value in connexion with our subject , the 
changes in her plans and inodes of operation, from time to 
time, being strictly indicative of the changes of opinion, amongst 
those most interested in the matter, as to the diffinent method 
that we have enumerated of prosecnting the work 

It was somewhere about 1818 or 1819, that a Society, called, 
we beheve, the Union School Society, was formed m Oalciitta, 
for edacatmnal purposes. Shortly after its fonaatioB, its mem- 
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bers, encouraged bj the anccass that had attended their opera- 
bona amonnt the determined to make an attempt m the 
direction of Female Edacation At the mvitatioTi of this Soaety 
Mias Cooke came to Caloatta, having bean selected for this 
most difficult service, if we have been nghtly informed, and 
our memory serve us anght, by the celebrated Richard 
Cecil, whose admirable sagacity was never more distinctly 
manifested than in this selection Miss Cooke arrived in 
Calcutta in May, 1821, having been a sbip>mate of Mr Ward 
and Mrs Marshman, of Serampore, who were then returning 
to India, and of Mr and Mrs Mack, who were coming for 
the first time We have stated that she came on the invitation 
of a oertam educational Society , but on her arrival, it appeared 
that the native members of the pommittee of that Society, 
although they bad spoken well while yet the matter was at a 
distance and in the r^on of theory, recoiled from the obloquy 
of so rude an s^sauTt on time-honored custom This was 
neither the first nor the last time of the enactment of a similar 
scene One mi^ht almost fancy, that the “ niany-niinded * 
painter of the human heart had studied his art m Bengal 
Certainly nowhere else in the world could he have found so 
good m^els for his masterly sketch , — 

The native hae of renolution 
Xfl atekUed o er with the |»le cast of thought. 

And enterpn»es of great pith and moment 
With dug regard their cuneata turn awry 
And lose the name of acuun — 

It IS not for us now to enquire what or of what kind was 
the “ regard,* m virtue of which this " enterprise of great pith 
and moment was turned awry , but ao it waa The babus bad 
been brought up to the talking point, but not to the acting- 
point An arrangement was however entered into with the 
Church Mission Society, and Miss Cooke began her operations 
under their auspices* An account of the commencement of 
these operations is given by Mrs Chapman, in her little work 
on Female Education, and we are sure that we shall gratify our 
readers by extracting it at length — 

Whilst engaged m studying the Bengah language, and scarcely daring to 
hoM that an immediate for entering upon the work, to which she 

had devoted herself, wcmld be lound, Miss Cooke paid a visit to one of the 
native schoda for tx^s, in order to observe their pronunciation , and this 
arcninstance, triflmg as it may appemr, led to the opening of her first 
school in Thnnthnniya Unaccustomed to see a European lady ui that 
pkrt oCtbe native town, a crowd collected round the door of the school 
Amongst them was an interestmg locdung girl, whom the school pnndit 
drove away Sfiss Co(Ae denied the child to be called, and by an xnter- 
pcttteruked her if she wished to lean to read. She was told m re|4y. 
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tbst ihift ebUd btd fyt -tluree uonAs put beea duly io ksm to 

read with the boys, atid that if Him Cooke (who had made bown her 
purpose of derotiog heraelf U> the inatrucuou e£ natiTe girls) would 
attend next day, twe^ girls should be collected Aooompani^ by a 
female firiend, eeiiTenftnt with ih» language, she repeided her viat 
on the morrow, and found fifteen girls, several of whom had their 
mothers with them Thetr natural uiquisitiveneas prompted tiiem to 
enquire what could be Hiss Cookes mot»e for coming amongst them 
They were told that she had heard lu England, that the womeu of their 
counti^ were kept in total ignorance, that they wore not taught to read 
or write, that the men only were allowed to attain any degree of 
knowledge, and it was also generally understood that tho chief obstacle to 
their uuproTement was that no females wonld undertake to teach them , 
she hod therefore felt compassion for them, and had left her country, her 
parents and friends, to help them The mothers with one voice criM out, 
smiting themselves with their right hands, *' Oh what a pearl of^woman 
IS this 1 * It was added, ‘ She has given up every earthly expefllion, to 
come here, and seeks not the riches of the world out desires only ro pro 
mote your best interests ” — “ Our thildren are yours, we give them to you,'* 
was the reply of two or three oi the women at once One of them a^e^ 

* What will be the use of learning to onr girls, and what good will it do to 
them I She was told , — It will make them more useful in their fanulies, 
and increase their knowled^, and it was hoped that it would also tend to 
give them respect, and produce harmony in their families “ True (sa d 
one of them) our husbands now look upon ns as little better than brutes " 
Another asked, “ What benefit will you derive from this work ' She was 
told that the only return wished for, was to promote their best mterest and 
happmess Then said the woman, 1 supnose this is a holy work, and 
well pleasing to God ** As they were not able to understand much it was 
only said m return that God was always well pleased that bis servants 
should do good to their fellow creatures The women then spoke to each 
other, m terms of the highest approbation, of what had passed 

Whether induced by the norelty of the thing, or won by the 
attractiveness of this “ pearl of a woman, ’ or by what other mo 
tive impelled we cannot say, — but for a while the lower class of 
the people m Calcutta seemed to have laid aside their wonted 
apathy, and fond hopes were entertained of a bright day about 
to dawn on India's daughters In the course of the drat year 
eight schools were established, attended, more or less regularly, 
by 214 mrls These schools were taught by Pandits or Sarkars^ 
and daily visited by Miss Cooke, who must have gone through 
an amount of labour from which most mn would have shrunK 
Bat It was a work of faith, and a labor of love , and she was 
cheered and sustained by the sight of a greater amount of 
success than she had dared anticipate, and by the hope of a 
glorious future Altogether the Vork was in a very promising 
state , the girls made satisfactory progress, and m dne timci 
were able to read and write with tolerable accuracy, and to sew 
neatly 

Two or thieo years after Miss Cooke's arrival in India, she 
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fiecame the wife of the Rot Isaac W3son, a Hueioiiary of fbe 
Gboreb Misnoa Socictj , bat sfao did not relax in her efforts 
la bebaif of tbe good canse. Day by day» and all day, sfaus was 
moTing about from school to school, wtifeomed every where 
bv smiling feces, and diffusing cbeerfelness and aniinatioii 
wherever iHie appeared But the two great obstacles to suc- 
cess soon appeared These were early marnages, and the dilfi- 
oulty of getting good teachers In consequence of the mis^ 
chievous and unnatural habits of premature marriage, the 
girls were removed from school in their ninth or tenth year , 
and altbongh they might have attained the power of reading 
with considerable accuracy a lesson that they had prepared, yet 
this da|Tee of proBciency la not sufficient to induce any one 
to lelw for the sake of information The necessary conse- 
quence was, that the great majonly of the girls lost m a few 
months the power that they bod acquired m several years 
This obstacle to success could not be removed All that could 
be done was to go on in the hope that some of the seed sown 
would germinate, and to sow all the more, m order that the 
chances might be multiplied of obtaining a few good results 
amidst many failures The other great evil that had to be 
contended with, was the difficulty, or iinfiossibility, of proennug 
competent and feithful teachers 1 he schools went on well m 
Mra ilson's presence, but badly enough in her absence 
Tbe former of these evils it was impossible then, as it is 
impossible now, to remedy Its care must be the effect of 
time, and of the progress of which time is an essential condi- 
tion Tbe latter evil could bo diminished to a considerable 
extent, by the abandonment of the local in favor of tbe central 
Bystem This involved a complete modification of tbe measures 
that had been hitherto adojited but Mrs Wilson did not 
shrink from the confession of having been m error, which, as 
•ome one has said, is only tautaoioaiit after all to the confession 
that one is wiser to day tlian be was yesterday Mrs Wilson s 
efforts were now directed to the obtaining of the means of 
erecting a suitable building for a Central School In order to 
this, jt was fonnd necessary to establish a special Society for 
Native Female Education This Society was established in the 
beginning of 1824 Funds were raised, and on the IBtb of 
May, 16%, the foundation stqpe of the Central School, m Corn- 
wallis Square, was laid In connexion with this building, we 
must not omit to notice tbe extraordinary muatficence of a 
naiiTe gentleman, the Bmah Buddinath Roy, who aubsenbed 
the vety large sum of %,000 Sicca Hupees, or upwards of 
;£S,000 Memg, towards the erection We believe this dona- 
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tion for a great patnotie object, u to this daf unnralled in the 
annals of native liberality , and it is properly commemorated 
the following msenption on a marble tablet, mserted mto 
the wall of the principal hall m the institution — 

TSIB 

CbfXKAL SOHOOb, 

ronsnsD bx a. Sooibtt ov Lasibb, 

BOB THB EOVCATIOir OtF 
NATtva Fekaxa CHiumxir, 

WAS OBBAtLT ABBIBIBD BT 
A UBBRAL DoVAIION OV Bs 20,000, BBOX 

BAJAH BUDDINATH BOY BAHAD1TB, 

AXD ITB QBnCTB FUBimB BBOilOTlU) 

AND rUNDB BATED BT 

CaABLBB Knowlbb Bobixbov, Eaq., 

WHO PDANNBD AND BXXODTBD TOIfl BOXUOZHO, 

1S28 

While this school was being bmlt, Mrs Wilson went on 
with her usual energy, superintending her small local schools, 
which seem to have been nineteen m number On the Ist 
April, 1&28, she removed mto the new building in Comwallia 
Square, and into that focus the rays of her mfluence, which 
had been before so widely diffused, were now concentrated 
As all was now transacted under her own eye, and the services 
of unprincipled heathen teachers weie either dispensed with, 
or rendered under constant inspection and supervision, the 
education went on, as might have been expected, with greatly 
enhanced energy 

Theoretically and m the abstract, we eonfeaa that we should 
regard a number of small local schools as preferable to one 
large Central School When girls will not go to school, it 
would seem to be necessary to take the school to them The 
parents too would be more likely to be interested m the mat- 
ter, if they saw the work of education earned on under their 
own eye, in their own peculiar lane It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that many would send their daughters to such a 
school, who would shrink from the idea of parting with them 
for many Lours in every day, and permitting them to go mto 
a region of the town which is as much unknown to them as » 
Cheapside to the denizen of Belgrave Snoare, and more un- 
known than any place out of £^lana is, m these days of 
nul-roads and steamers, to any Bnglishman Moreover, it 
appears to ns, that there is something in the small dHdaiet- 
school in accordanoe with the habits and modes of tfainkui^ of 

x> 
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the peo^ The normal eonditioA of Bengali bfe m nUage 
fife , and thn Ifm^-^what the;^ woaM Mil the dkarma of 

the cottiitry-^is transferred even to the metropolis Caleatta, 
m BO fer as the lower dasseB of its mfaabitaats are coneemed, 
M rather a vast eonglomeratiOB of yilleges, than a eit^ in the 
European sense of the word It voald therefore be» in onr 
eetiination, better, if it could be managed, that a astern of 
edaeahon, which, whether designedly or not, is practicaDy taken 
adranti^ of only by those classes of the people, should be 
adapted to their habits and feelings in this respect. In every well 
regulated village there is a htue school under the care of a 
Om^maiatoy, and we know not how the affectionB of the 
people eoidd better be conciliated towards female schools, than 
asgmilatinfif them as much ss poseablo to these village 
schools While such xs distinctly onr theoretical preference, 
we donbt not that, in the mrcumstances in which Mrs Wilson 
found herself plai^, she acted wiselv m abandoning her dis- 
tnot aehools in fevor of the Central School m Cornwallis Square 
We do not know that we could get at thts day, and we may 
feirly sefmoee that Mrs Wilson could much less get at that 
ffey, a bMy of teachers, whom it would be wise to leave in sole 
tkarge such a set of schools, with the exception of a short 
VHBt nrom the Xjady Superintendent on alternate days, or perhaps 
cmfy twice m a week But while we perceive that the Central 
^^^1 was a necessity, and is a necessity still, whilst we thank- 
felly acknowledge the amount of good that it has been the 
means of effecting, we cannot but regret the existence of that 
necessity which to the abolition ot the district schools 
We presume that it must have been with the opening of the 
Central School, that the system was introduced of paying for 
the attendaiiee of girls Probably it occurred gomewhat m 
this wise It was of course impossible now for tlie girls to go 
to seho^ alone Female servants must be sent into the vanous 
dntnote of the mty, to collect the scholars and accompany them 
to school But It so happens that the scholars of evei^ school, 
male or female, are m a state of continual fiuctnation Bsmovata 
are eenstantiy taking place, and if a sdiool is to be kept up, 
the places of chose removed must be filled by new entrants. 
It was feereftre^ as a matter of course, the duty of these dames 
to beat up fer leonuts. But as it would be impossible to know 
whether women of thair dass did tbeir dutv ^thfolly, wnfa A 
view to secure the regular attendance of enlisted sdielerg, and 
to keep np the nnmhers by enlisting others to fill the places of 
Hiose removed from time to tune, it woald be found necessary 
to todkft tfmr pay dqiend, at least m part, upon the saceess of 
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Aeir dxorhoos T&e system wss aoeordzagly istvodseedef payiag 
aBmAllbeed«oioiiey,spysft(ljf &rtfafngB>a day, as we giiW 
from Mrs Ghapiman, for eai^ gtrl brought to sefaool Betas 
eomaussion was given for mere uumb^ without referenoe to 
the identity of the girls brooglit from day to ifoy, it was of 
course tbe pohcy of these matrons to ponliase the attondanoe 
of any girie wiiom they eame across , and for this pintMwe they 
gave up a portion of tbeur own commission on eaoh g^, a 
order to enereaee the number of girls Thus the matron oalen- 
lated ,<-~sf I can get twelve girls, I shall have twelve pyea , bnt 
ftf by girmg each s^rl a qoarter of a pysa, 1 can gM twenty 
girls, 1 shul still nave taree-four the of twenty pysa, that is, 
fifteen pysa, left. When the principle of paying the mis for 
their attendance was introduced, of course no girto wonU eome 
without the domeiar, and the system of payment became iiuirer- 
mU The question as to the propriety of this ^stem has hera 
much discussed amongst those practically interested in the 
work of Female Educatioxi Witboat holding, as some do, that 
It iS absolutely wrong, we cannot but agree with those who 
eoneider it as highly undesirable, if it could be avoided We 
^oald regard it as best of ail, if parents could be got to 
pay, in whole or in part, for the education of their dauj^ters, 
next to this, that they should receive their education grats»- 
tously , and worst of all, that they should be peud foraoo^t* 
mg of education But the two former plans being quite 
unattainable, and the question being between tbe mbery 
system, as it has been called, and the giving up of Fe- 
male Education altogether, we agree upon tbe whole with 
those who have so far submitted to mrcumstanoes, and acqui- 
esced in a sfiateof matters which all admit to he in itself inea^- 
dieut and undesirable U ndoubtedly , tbe most patent evil whidi 
this system has introduced^for there may be an evd not less 
real in fostenng in the minds of tbe ^rls and their parents 
that desire of getting all and giving nothing, that feehttg of 
absolute pleasure in dependence, which is so ebaractenrtio ^ 
tile Bengali mfnd>— -is the nnoaturai fioct nation m tbe scholars 
of our fomale schools, and the waste of energy in teaching a 
different set of girls from day today Without discussmg tiie 
poets oft-quoted dictum, tliat **a Irttle ]eaNiing<ds a dta^erem 
tfamg,” we cannot help seemg that so little learning as eaa be 
acquired by a girl attending school only oeeasuwally, h aa 
ntterly umess tiung 

Wc have dwelt upon this point at some length, m order that 
our readers may be the bettor able to form an idea^ the 
immense difficoiUes that those ladies have tad to contend 
with, who have devoted thcmsrives to work Their 
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8iB7phas<t4>il will not bo unrevarded tbe graeioaa Maaior 
whom they serve , bat it is right that it would ^so be appre- 
ciated, as correctly aa may be, by those who take interest m 
this great work. As we are about to pass away from th» por- 
tion of our subject, we take this opportunity of bearing our 
humble testimony to the laborums ami self-denying zeal of 
those vrho have conducted the Central School since Mm 
Wilson left It, and of those who are now at its head 

We have said that there have been many small schools in 
connection with the various Missionary bodies, and their his- 
tory has been of the same character with that of Mrs Wil- 
son’s local sdiools It IS not necessary to particularize many 
of them , but we shall mention one or two, on aoeount of van- 
ons peculiarities At Bansbaria, in the neighbourhood of 
Chinsurab, is a mission station of the Free Church of Scotland, 
under a native minister His wife, who was brought up in one 
of the institutioaB in Calcutta, which we shall shortly have to 
noUce, has for several years devoted herself to this work, and 
has collected a school of about thirty little girls, which she 
fiupenntends and conducts without foreign aid At Bah, about 
ha1f-a dozen miles from Calcutta, there la a boys school, esta- 
blished some Tears ago by a native Christian, on his own ac- 
count and for ms own support Having recently visited that 
school, we were both surprised and delighted to find that his 
wife bad formed a small school for girls, and we had great 
pleasure in heanng them repeat several little hymns, and a few 
of them retA very easy lessons These village schools are 
very much to our taste, and we heartily wish their conductors 
God speed. In Calcutta, some years ago, the Bev Mr Yule, 
tile agent of a Society of ladies in connection witlf the Church 
of Scotland, organized a set of schools m Calcutta and its 
immediate vicinity, very similar to Mrs Wilson’s onginal 
district schools. But we understand that they have lately 
been given np, mainly for the same reason which led to the 
abandonment of faera * 

Apart feom the various missionary bodies, very little has been 
tione in the Mofussil A few schools have wen established 
by the ^ple in a few localities, but they have been generally 
inducea to adopt such a course by pressure from without, tiie 
influence of some zealous magistrate, or the exertions of some 
member of the oommumty in advance of fais age Bat the 
interest has generally died away with the novelty , the magis- 
trate has b^n removed, or the baboo has come^i push his 
-fertnne m Calcutta, and the sdiool has languished to dissolu- 

*** *** rewlaUoo to doM Uw 
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tuNx A bnaf sketch of the history of ooe of these schools 
viU at once shew the almost incoDoeirable difficulties with 
which this work u beset in the Mofussi], and will affont us an 
opportunity of recording at least the names of some who 
are well entitled to honorable mention, were it but for the per- 
sererance with which they hare maintained the struggle fbr 
the existence of their school 

Barraset is a station about twelve or fourteen miles from 
Calcutta, well known to many of our readere as once the Unsale 
of the Cadets’ barracks Here a female school, was opened m 
18-^ The men who, under the late Mr Bethune s guidance, 
and with his encoui agement, earned out the undertaking, and 
hare still continued to keep up the school, were Baboo Piari 
Chand Sircar, the Head-master of the Oorernment School, 
and two gentlemen, each beanng the name of Nobin Chandra 
Mittra, one of them an assistant m the Calcutta Abkari Com- 
miSBioner s Office, and the other a graduate of the Medical 
Collegeu These, with some other liberal-minded and active 
young men belonging to the station, induced several of the 
more respectable residents m the town ^nd neighbouring 
villages to send their girls to the new school Slmrtly after 
Its opening, the school was visited by Mr Bethune, who pre- 
sented it with maps, pictures, books, &c At first it was held 
in a temporary building, but subsequently in a pucka house, 
built expressly for the purpose 1 be most violent animosity 
was exhibited on the part of the more bigoted portion of the 
community, towards the school and every one connected with 
It The law was, as Bsual, enlisted m the cause of oppression 
and persecution Charges of assault, suits for arrears of rent, 
and complaints of ail kinds and characters, were brought 
against the parents of those who sent their daughters to the 
^ school Fortunately this bngbt idea of legal persecution occur- 
ired during the temporary magistracy of Mr Hodgson Pratt, 
Who was not satisfied with the mere reports of oarogas and 
nazirs, but enquired himself into each charge, as it came before 
him Otherwise, tlie results might liave been most disastrous 
The members of the female school committee were assailed m 
the streets with the foulest language, and every kind of an- 
noyance that viudictiveness could suggest, was brought to beur 
against them One morning it was found that a broad and deep 
ditch bad been dag m the night in front of the house of 
one of these gentlemen I Notwithstanding all this, and a great 
deal more than this, thev persevered, aim the poorer people 
poTsevered m sending their ^ildren To echo^ though they 
were exeommnnioat^, and m every possiUe wi| annoyed and 
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perateatod for doing so At iant tluif tired out tlie peraereraneB 
and ingonuity of tWr porsecutora. All oppoeitioii has died 
away , bat, as n too o^n the ease, the axciteoMnt and the 
luterest hare died away with it , and although the sehool still 
exists, the numbers who attend it are sxnidler than m the days 
of its early struggles Still the aumber m almost twenty, one 
or two of whom learn a little English , but th^ leare at a 
Tory mu'ly age The filing off may be partly due to the re- 
moTal of Plan Ghand Sircar from w district to a b^ber post 
m Calcutta, and pardy to the withdrawal of Mr Hodgwm Pratt^ 
whose seal and energy gave a stimalos to the exertion of the 
residents , but we fear that it is mamly the result of the inevi^ 
table tendency of all good undertaken m this country, to ]an> 
gmsfa for want of support, when the excitement of novelty is 
woni off Verily, this is the land where “ all good dies, death 
lives * 

We have not attempted any thing like a history of the vani* 
ous efforts that have been made, by means of day-schools, 
whether local or central, to introduce education among the 
female population of India, but have contented ourselves with 
such a sketch of Mrs Wilson s operations, and with such 
mention of the operations of a few others, as may tend to* 
shew, at once, the nature of the difficulties that have to be con- 
tend^ with, and the admirable perseverance with which these 
difficulties Iiave been encountered 

We have only to mention one other attempt m this directioo,. 
of a different kind from those to which we have hitherto ad- 
verted We refer to the efforts made* by the late Hon bio 
Mr Betbuae, to introduce Female Education amongst the 
higher dasses of natives, by the foundation of a school de- 
Bigned specially and exclusively for this end 

Few men have come to India with a more sincere desire 
to do good, than JED Bethune Possessing considerable 
property at home, he seems to have come here without any 
design to increase it , and we should suppose that he must 
have spent the whole of bis official income while here, and 
spent it in great part on objects vncoimeoted with self Hav- 
ing taken part in the great movement in England for the 
edneabim the pei^lo, he naturally directed fais attention 
to educattooal matters immediatdy on his amval here , and ere 
long he was appomted President of the Council of Education 
liilre all men intere^d in the elevation of the people of this 
country, he soon saw the importance of Female Education, as an 
indispOTsaM^eans towards that end As to the mental pro- 
cess throughrwhich he was led, and the preliminary steps that 
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lie took, we are not informed But he e&me to the eonclasKm 
to wbtck every one most eome, that, far tke end of mtrodec* 
inw Bogbt worthy of the name of a national system of Female 
Eduoatioii, It IS absolately necessary that the higher classm 
shoald be comprehended witbm its proTMtons He aceording- 
ly resolved to found and endow a school for these claBses on a 
worthy scale Having received assaranees of support, <—(88 a 
Member of Council would receive such assurances of support 
m any undertaking whatsoever) — ^from many influential bafous, 
the foundation stone of his school in Cornwallis Square was 
laid with rejoiciDg The building was soon completed, and 
the aehool was opened in May, 1849 

There could not bv posBibility have been more favonrable 
eircumstancea than those m which this school was opened 
With all l^epresitge of Mr Bethnne^s name and high official 
position, with his indomitable energy, and enthusiasm enflam- 
ed by certamty of success, with many of the most influential 
natives m the conn try pledged to its support, with a lady 
superintendent that was all that could possibly have been de- 
ured, It might have been hoped that now, at least, the great 
problem bad been solved, and that India s year of jubilee was 
at band It ought to be speciallv mentioned too that eveiy 
possible concession had been made to native prejudices 74 o 

pupil was to be admitted without the ascertainment of the 
unsullied respectability, according to native ideas, of her family 
The young ladies were to be conveyed to and from the insti- 
tution, as native ladies can travel tbrough the streets, without 
prejudice to their respectability No male person was to be 
admitted within the walls of the institution while the pumls 
were within it * Although Mr Bethune constantly, m public 
and m private, expressed Ins persuasion that a Christian rauca- 
tion » better for any eommunity than an nnehristian one, yet 
on this most important point he was willing to concede to 
native prejudice, and voluntarily made a pledge, which no 
one ever suspected him of any intention to violate, that 
Chnstiamty should be entvely excluded from the course of 
mstruction It was a great experiment, and we well remem« 
her the anxiety with which we, and we doubt not nanny others, 
awaited its development. ^We never doubted that U would 
begin w^ We expected that a great rush would have hem 
made to the school at first , and our only fear was that the 
exatement of novelty having passed, the mterest woakl gra* 

• We befieve diet ss exception ww made, it tbe specul nmut of tbe bebas 
ibensdvia ia favor of (kenoaMoeatfeiuder ^ 
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dn&lly Bobfiidd. But evea m tlus were disappointed The 
interest never existed m any eonsidenible With the 

exception of a very few baoaB>r<aU honor to these few— even 
those who had seemed most earnest about the matter while 
” distance lent enchantment to the view,** shrank back like 
craven renegades, when the tune came for action The num- 
ber of pupils never at any tune exceeded sixty Kor was it the 
untimely death of Mr Bethane that caused the success of bis 
enterpnse to be so hunted In fact, before bis removal, he had 
done for it all that he could have done, excepting to cariy out 
bis design with respect to an endowment But no part of 
the want of success can be fairly attnbuted to the non-accom- 
plisbment of this part of the scheme The late Lady Bal- 
housie immediately undertook to defray the charges, and on 
her death the Governor- General engagea to continue the sub- 
scription (about Rs 600 a month, we belieye) as long as he 
shall remain m India and, on hts Lordship’s recommendation, 
the Court of Directors have engaged that, on his retire- 
ment, they shall take the charge upon Ihemselres We 
repeat therefore that there was nothing left undone which 
could have been done, in order to ensuie the success of the 
undertaking, and that it has succeeded so partially, leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that there was something in its con- 
stitution nnsuited to the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which It was designed, or to the time at which it was establish- 
ed This conclusion we believe to be correct, and we shall 
haye occasion ere long to consider what the special point of 
nnsuitableness actnally was In the mean time, let us exnresa 
oar hearty admiration of the noble zeal which Mr Bethuna 
brought to bear upon this enterpnse We never flattered that 
gentleman while he was alive We met him frequently both 
in public and m private, and much oftener did we dissent from 
him than agree with him in regard to those matters that came 
under discussion, and perhtCps the most unmitigated censure ever 
passed upon any part of bis official procedure appeared m these 
mges, and proceed from the bumble pen of the present writer 
we do not the less heartily commend him in a matter 
where commendation is entirely due , nor have we the slightest 
sympathy with those who, by bints and innnendoes of vanity 
and desire of courting the natives, would sully the lustre of hia 
feir fame. The act was a good act in itself, it was most 
energetmaUy performed, and the motives would never have 
been so closely serotmized, had not its doer happened to 
raider himsi^ unpopular on other munda amongst a certain 
portion of oommnmty May heaven eave vs ever from 
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well logic as this “ ATr Betbune drour np tbo ' Bfodc Aet,* 
therefore be mnst baTe Jbeen actuated by unworthy motives m 
aU that be did '* 8o far as we could judge from such mter^ 
course as we bad oceasioii to bold with bim, ibe preTubog 
desire of bis heart was to do good to the commnmty 
amongst whom he was oalied to sojoam, according to his views 
of wimt was good for tliem TVith these views we did not 
generally agree, but we often conceived the wish, that, such 
as be was, we bad more men id high places bke bun That 
bis zeal did not always allow bim to wait uutil knowledge 
might have enabled him to form a strictly correct judgment, 
may be trae , and if true, it is much to be regretted , but that 
the zeal itself was not sincere, it would be dimcult to make us 
believe 

So much as to the founder of this mstitation As to the 
lusutution Itself, we repeat that if it could not succeed with the 
jaresttffe of Mr Bethune s name, and with the impulse which it 
received from his zeal, and with the subsei^nent hear^ support 
of liOrd and Lady Dalhousie, and under the superintendence 
of Mrs Bidsdale, Mrs Haeberlin and Miss Turner, we cannot 
but conclude that there was a fundamental mistake m its con- 
stitution Yet as we hope of the Central School, so do we hope 
of it, that its time is yet to come , that, as it was in advance of 
public feelmg at the time of l^s esUbhshmenf, that public 
^ling wiU come up to it , and that then it mil do the work which 
its founder fondly hoped that it would do now But that 
feeling must be brought up to the point at which the useful- 
ness of such institutions will begin, by means which these 
institutions do not provide We are happy to be able to say 
that after falling off considerably, the atten^nce is now dowty 
bat steadily encreasing 

II Oiyhan Somes — >We have now to pass to the examina- 
tion of another class of institutions , and we cannot better do so 
than by resummg our brief sketch of Mrs Wilson’s procedure. 
We gather from Mrs Chapman s narrative, that almost from 
the opening of the Central School, Mrs Wilson, from time to 
time, had mrls made over to her One widow, through the 
pressure of poverty, desired to be freed from the burden of 
maintaimng her daughter , another, having a child at the pomt 
of death with cholera, brought her to the school m M'dM to 
get medicine, and on her recovery, made her over to tiiose 
who bad been mstrumental m saving her life , a third giK 
bavmg embraced Christianity, and bemi cast out by her relatives, 
sooght and (bund refuge m the Central School , avtbers having 
been left destitute by me death of their parents^ had recourse 

X 
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to the same refuge Thus, in yiuioas ways, a considerable 
number of destitute children were broaght under the care of 
Mrs Wilson, so that ten years after her amva], (as we under- 
stand Mrs Chapman's statement, wbudi is not quite clear,) or 
four years after the opening of the Central S^ool, she had 
twenty girls under her care, who were lodged, fed, clothed and 
educated, and for whose support she depended upon the special 
subscriptions of her friends The inundation of 1832-3, and 
the famine produced by the destruction of crops, and the pesti- 
lence engendered by the malana evolved on the subsidence of 
the waters, made many childless parents, and many orphan 
children Of the Matter, the orphan girls, it was Mrs Wilson s 
privilege to rescue many, and the blessings of those that were 
ready to perish came ou her Mrs Chapmans account of the 
matter will interest our readers 

The vmtation, to which wo ha>o alluded, marked the years of 1832 
33 as peculiarly disastrous The greater port of Lower Bengal was 
inundated, and the crops destroyed thousands were swept away, and 
whole districts were depopulated want and disease The time for exer- 
tion was at hand Mrs Wilson no ini«tniat as to the needfni support 
being proTided, and in a general appeal to the Christian public, made known 
her readinem to receiTe one hundred orphans Confidential persons, under 
the direction of a Catechist, were despatched to the most distressed districts 
Bcmth of CaJeotta, with food and clothing to rescue the unfortunate , a 
aerrice of no small danger, for they were all more or less attained by the 
feyer arising from the state of the country Many children were saved, bat 
in such a degree of exhaustion, that comparatively few were brought home 
The boats were exposed to great peril, and one was totally lost, when a 
poor widow with two little girls were drowned a quantity of cloth and 
nee destined for the poor s^erers formed part of the lading Hie Bev T 
Saodys, the resident Church Missionary at^rzapore, receTved the bi^s, 
and Budi was the state of disease and deatitation in uhich the women and 
chddren were brought to the institution, that m the opening, it was more 
resemblmg an hospital than the well ordered asylum for education, &c , 
iriu6h It was diortly destined to become It most not howerer be sup 
posed that even such a work as this was to meet with the ready counte- 
nance of the people, however distressed, there were bad imaracters 
m a kin g an open trafilo for thmale children , and where no mon^ was 

g yen, out the simnle motive of charity avowed, there were difficulties to 
t eocoantered imm natives of the district vested with any authority 
Events were however, mercifully over-ruled and great relief was effect- 
ed, estabiMhing an example, which, m the North West Provinces dunng 
the late fiunine, has been enunently blessed to the relief of the poor, and 
the ucreaae of Oqihan Aiylums. Although unwilling to s^k ^ feelings 
of our readers by an attempt to give a minute deeci^tion eff the pictures 
of misery which these poor children presented, it is pasentigl toexpWthat 
none but such as were really considered to be pexisbing were takeu in. 

Ab the umndation of the JLiOwev Prorinees in 1832 laid the 
Ibnitdattoa e£ Mrs. Wilson's orphan estabiisliineiit, so the 
ftmine in the Upper Provinees ui i8B4 tended to rear it 
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Forty-two girls were sent from Allahabad, of whom tUirty- 
nina arrived m life — bnt little more , for sixteen of them, or 
41 per eent died after tbeir arrival From various quarters 
the number of the orphans was increased, and we learn from 
Mrs Chapman that m 1836 the number of children m the in- 
stitution was 108 For them there was far too scanty accommo- 
dation IQ the Central School premises, which had never been de- 
signed for such a purpose , and there were other reasons also why 
Mrs ilson wisned to remove them from the Central School 
** For several years, says Mrs Chapman, it had been foreseen, 

* that the spiritual welfare of the children called for a more 

* distinct separation from the heathen, than could possibly be 
' attained in the city of Calcutta, surrounded by a dense popala- 
‘ Uou ” We believe we may add that Mrs Wilson had 
found, by painful experience, the disabiUties under which the 
Central Scnool system necessarily laboured, from the irregulari- 
ty of attendance of the girls, and their premature removal from 
the school , and that, without wishing that the system of day- 
schools should be abandoned, or less vigorously prosecuted, 
she felt that she should have a more suitable field for the exer- 
tion of her own mflnence, and the out-putting of her energies, 
m an institution where the girls should be more completely 
under her control She accordingly took steps for procuring 
tbe means necessary for the foundation of an orphan refuge 
A site was procured at Agurpara, nbout five miles from Cal- 
cutta, and the means of raising a suitable building were not 
wanting, although they were supplied from day to day in such 
a way as to test the faith of the energetic founder To this 
station Mrs Wilson (now a widow) retired with her charge m 
October, 1836 , and here she continued for several years, until 
a change in her religious views induced her to quit the Socie- 
ty with which she had been so long associated, and had labor- 
ed so strenuously and so well * She then came to Calcutta, 
and after a short interval returned to England, full of years 
and deserving of all honor, yet with her vigor unabated, and 
her strong mind as ardent as on the day when she first set foot 
on the pmins of j^ngal We might wish that she had been 
destined to end her days among«it us, and to rest m the scene 
of her noble labors Bat though an Indian sun may not 
shine upon her grave, her name will he long remembered as 

* We hope tbe Charoli tltsrion So'nety soon be able to tnafce snwTCmeQte 
for Ksnnunff ibe operatioM at Agur^a whioh were aupeaded ihortir after 
Mra WSeoBW departnre Tbe there are peifeoUY nued to the work for 

whidt they were intended. They were eretSked by lire. Wnaon team ftmda ooflected 
for that jpurpoee excloBWely, and ought not to be aHesatod from the eaaufi of 
Bahve Itae fidocaUon wttagut sa ceapeawtioa bdag 
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that of one of the noblest of God's vorhe exhibited on earth, an 
intelligent, large-hearted, Chnstna sonled woman Long 
it be ere that warm heart oeaee to beat , and sure we are that tul 
its last throb. It will vibrate to the thought of India and In- 
dia 8 daughters AH honor to Mar; Wi^n ! 

We have been led to give oar drat attenbou to the Agurpara 
refuge, both beeanse it is a fkir specimen of this class of insti- 
tutions, and because it sprang natu rally out of the Central 
School, aud forms a sort of connecbng link between day schools 
and b^diog-establishments But it was not the only one 
of its kind, nor even historically the first In fact, some such 
institixtion bad been almost of neoessi^ grafted on nearly every 
mission There were the children of Christian parents to he 
edncated, and these were too thinly scattered among the vil- 
lages to admit of their being educated effectively while they 
remamed m their parents* houses Then there were widows 
and orphans of Cnnsbans, who must be provided with a home 
These generally formed the nucleus of a boarding school 
And when such a school was once established, it often hap- 
pened, especially in seasons of scarcity, that parents or wi- 
dowed mothers brought their daughters, and entreated the 
2f jsBionanes wives to take them, and do with them what they 
vronld, askmg in return only two or three Kupees to save them 
from immndmg death Whatever scruples these ladies might 
have, or Bowever their feelings might be shocked l^ the idea of 
thus purchasing children from their patents, their objections were 
generally stilled by the hint that there was another market, 
ID wkichtbe dealers would not be so strait-laced, and that 
a femak child will always bring its price When the alter- 
native was thus between prostitution and Christian education, 
we know not the Christian woman who would hesitate , and 
we ought to say that we never heard any of these ladies 
charged with the use of improper means to procure children, 
or with accepting the children offered to them, when a sound 
diserebon would have dictated their refusal The magistrates 
too Imve gladly avaded themselves of these estaUishmeots as a 
place of refhge for unprotected orphans who liave been thrown 
upon thmr hands A large number of such orphans are oon- 
tmualty prodaeed m the neighbourhood of great resorts 
I of pilffiims Tboasands of these pilgrims die every year in the 
ne^hltoariiood of the shnnes, and of course some ot them leave 
cMUlrea eiftirely unprotected It n generally impossible to 
asceAam wbmee tk^ came, and the magistrates must either 
prote^ them, or leave diem to the tender mermes of the 
jw^Ua. 
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Bach mstitntions hare, as tre bave said, been establubed all 
orer the eoantry, m connexion with the variODs Hissionarj 
bodies, and are generally supenntended by the wires of the 
Hissionaiies Bat there are two m Camstta that require 
special meobon, as hayuig Missionaries specially set uiart for 
their BQpenntendeaoe They are those of the Bstatdnhed and 
the Free Cbnroh of Scotland As early as 1838, Mis Char- 
les, the wife of the Rey Dr Charles, tiien senior chaplain 
of the Scottish Church in Calcutta, had collected a few orphan 
girls, who lived in her componnd, and were fed, clothed, and 
educated, we believe, at her own qxpense Afterwards, on 
Mrs Charles's leaving India, the orphans were transferr^ to 
Mrs Macdonald, the wife of the late Rev John Macdonald, 
one of the Missionaries of the Church of Scotland A Society 
of ladies m Scotland haying been formed for the promotion of 
Female Education m India, we think it was in 1840 that their 
agent. Miss Lamg, arrived in Calcutta, and assumed the 
Bupmnntendenoe of the orphans Two years later, the numbers 
having conrfderably increiuod, she was joined bj Miss Saville, 
and ^ey two jointly superintended the institution till the 
** disruption of the Scottish Church m 1843 The lady 
superintendents having taken different sides, we know that 
there was some misunderstanding as to the guardimiship of the 
orphans , but we do not remember how it was settled Onr 
impression is, however, that the greater portion of the orphans 
were taken by Miss Seville, who remained m the establishment 
probably, m consequence of the sort of “ hen” that Mrs Char- 
les, who also held by the establishment, might be supposed to 
possess over them Be this as it may, the two superintendents 
opened separate establishments, of precisely the same kind with 
that which had been under their joint charge 

These tfaev continued to conduct with great vigor and good 
success, until, Miss Seville having been married, the Rev J 
W Yde was sent out to take the superintendence of the 
institution in connexion with the Established Church , and some- 
what later. Miss Laing having been obliged ^ failing health 
to return for a^hme to Europe, the Rev J Fordyce was sent 
to relieve her in charge of the Free Church Institution Thus 
the two establishments have gone onpan^agsu, and they have 
both been the means of doing much good m a certain direetioit 
At present they contain about fifty girls each. We can safoly 
say that no one can visit either of them without foehog that they 
are serviim; an impOTtant purpose and doing mn^ good. If in 
what follows, we say more of the one than of the other of 
these institutions, it is not because we wish to cast any 
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disparagement on the one, bat simply liecadse we happen to be 
better aeqaainted with the other We have been present 
repeatedly at examinations of the Free Church Institation^ both 
while it was under Miss Laing s care and after it passed into 
Mr Fordyce s hands, and we most heartily bear our testimony 
— whatsoever it may be worth — to the thoroughly efficient 
manner m which it has been conducted In no part of the 
world, and in no kind of school — (and we have seen schools of 
many kinds in Earope, Asia and Africa, and also in the Maun- 
tins, which we sappose is m none of these three divisions 
of the globe)*~have we s^en girls that seemed to have been 
more ffioroughly taught the elements of a sound useful 
education 

It was m this Free Church Institution that the little girl 
Charlotte Green, the title of whose humble biography we hare 
put at the head of the present Article, lived and died It is a 
touching and instructive narrative, and although composed for 
the use of children, we need scarcely say, that what Dr Duff 
was not ashamed to write, no one needs w ashamed to read 

We have selected this little book for notice, because it 
seems to us to shew clearly what institutions of this class can 
effect, and what they cannot accomplish The poor girl whose 
“ short and simple annals*' are before us, was brought to Miss 
lAing by an old woman who would give no account of herself 
or the child She was apparently about five or six years old, 
and was supposed to be probably of the Armenian race She 
was a puny sickly child, that gave no promise of being a 
credit to any one, or of yielding any return for what might be 
done for her The most probable supposition is, that she had 
been bought or stolen m her infancy by the old woman, who 
now wished to get nd of her, as she did not promise to suit 
the purpose tor which she had designed her hen received 
into the institution, she was of course ntterlv ignorant , but 
“ body, soul, and spirit^ soon improved under tne new regimen 
to which she was sul^ected She soon learned to reao, and 
having once acquired this power, having had this key of all 
knowledge put into her hands, ^e read ^1 the books that she 
could procure, with avidity and with intelligence Especially 
did she take dehght in the reading of the Bible , that wondrous 
tala of the Saviour of the lost had a charm and an attraction 
for her which won her whole heart and pervaded her whole 
beiqg And the result upon lier character was corresponding 
After menboning the dehght she took m the duty (shall we 
It, or rather the privilege ?) of prayer. Dr Duff proceeds — 
Ksoy other traito of character might he specified, such as her love of 
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truth aad her abhorrenee of lyinjr—her rigid exactneea in atteoditig to Uw 
fblfilment of a promiae — her upnghtuess m all her little dealings witii the 
other children— her high-toned diadoui of all those low, mean, and oonniiw 
arts, which, in this dark land, seem to sprout forth like the foul and rank 
luxuTWDce of a universal and hereditary disease — ^her gratefidness of heart 
on account of anj, even the least, favor received,— her kindliness and 
obligingness of dupontion — her diligence m her studies — her carefalnesB in 
nttATiding to the minutest instructions or directions given to her, whether 
as regarded the improvement of her mind, thb cleanliness of h^ person and 
dress, or the regulation of her manners , but [these and Pj many other 
kmdi^ traits I purposdj pass bj, without any special notice, though all 
contributing to rencCer the cdiaracter estimable ana lovely 


After being about three years in ^he institution, this little 
girl sickened and died , and although there may be those who 
regard all death-bed joy, especially when manifested by a 
nervous girl of nine years old, as idle enthusiasm, yet we 
take leave to that we know better than they He who 
ret^ireth of a ^u 1 , a Luther, a Bacon, a Milton, a Newton, 
a Laplace, a Wellington, that they enter the kingdom of 
heaven as a little chnd, has often out of the mouth of babes 


and sucklings so perfected praise, as to shew that little children 
have entered into that kingdom, and have tasted of its joys, 
80 as these great ones can taste them only in proportion ae thev 
become as little children Some also may say that the early 
death of this girl was the natural consequence of the astern 
pursued in her education, that a morbid state of the body was 
induced by the forcing of the mind mto a premature and dis- 
proportionate development Tiiat such errors are not 
impossible, that they have been often fallen mto by injudicious 
parents and teachers, we by no means deny We believe it 
and we deplore it But we see no reason to believe that such 


error was committed m the case before us On the contrary, 
we think it very probable that the girl was indebted to the 
system pursued in the institution for the prolongation of her 
life, that the seeds of death had been sown ere bm became its 


inmate, and that, but for the healthful exercise of body and 
mind, and the carefni tendence of which she was tlm subject, 
her death would have been still more premature than it was 
We have said that the history of Charlotte Green points out 
what these Orphan- Asylums can do, anil what they cannot do 
It IS evident that they can do nothing directly for the interac- 
tion of female education among the people of the land It is 
probable, as we have said, that this girl was not a native, in 
the sense in which that term is nsnally e^Ioyed m this coun- 
try But this IS of no consequence Had she been a Brab- 
mani or a Rajputni, it would have been all the same 1 he 
moment she entered the mstitntion, she would have been as 
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effisetoftHjr aerered from 2mr people^ as if sbe bad gone to 
reside m another planet If the fmnale popnlatHm of India 
be 80,000,000, and if a nullion of them were educated, and 
educated ever so well, m snch institaboss as this, the result would 
t be the formatioQ of two oooiiuuiutiee, eonsutuia respeotirelj of 
79/NK},000 of uneducated, and 1,000,000 of educed ftmuea, 
as thoroughly separated from ei^ other as are the ladies of 
IxindoD ftom the ladies of lAhore, and thu js, m all fair 
allowance, an utterly different thing from a single cornmnnity, 
consisting of 79,000,000 of unedncated, and 1,000,000 of well 
educated persons. The simile of the leaven and the lamp is 
inapplicable here, for the leaven cannot be brought into contact, 
not to say intermixture and penetration, with the lamp So 
mnch for the negative, now for the positive answer to the 
question What then are theee institutioTm doing, and what 
can they do, for the edncation of the femald^f India ^ 

they can preserve, (as they have preserved many, and 
this poor girl amongst the numlier) some poor children from 
death, or from degradation, mfai^ and vice, and can tram 
them up in the paths of virtne They can deliver some from 
the darkness of heathenism, and enlighten them wiUi the 
heavenly rays of the Gospel of Christ If there be those who 
deem this a small matter, we can only say that they are wrong, 
all-wrong m their estimate of things Secondly^ they can 
provide edncated wives for many Native Christians , and no one 
who IS acquainted with the state and wants of the Native Chris- 
tian eommunity, (and others are not able to judge m the 
matter) wdl nndervalue the magnitude of this boon Some of 
these wives may be able, like the wife of tbe Missionary at 
Bansbana, and of the teacher at Bali, to whom we alluded 
before, to conduct sohools for the children of their poor neigh- 
bours, and thus to bring the leaven into contact at least with 
the outskirts of tlie lump Xastly, some of the more promising 
pupils may be specially trained as teachers, and so may serve 
an important pnrpose in reference to the future , for we do 
believe that there is a time not far distant when teachers will 
be reared in considerable numbers We are glad to know 
that Mr Fordyce has incorporated a Normal School depart- 
ment with the institotioo over which he presides, and we trust 
that Its use will ere long appear In thu connexion too, we 
may notice the important influence that institutionB for the 
education of females, other than native, m%ht be made to exer- 
cise over the progress of the great wwk of native edaeatiom 
We should greatly like not only to see the Normal Bcfaool 
prosecaung its good work with vigor, as it u doing, bat also a 
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Normal brqnoh engrafted upon sueb olwitj-miUtatKW W 
Mrs. Ewart's school aod the European Orphan Asrlaai, and: 
upon the Tarions pay-schools, with the Toung Ladies* lastitntioft 
at tbeir head In the present state of things in India, alliMiTe 
a hea« y responsibility lud apon them with respect to tho, the 

f rreat problem in India s future destiny , and all should earnert- 
y consider what they can do iii the way of prepanUion for its 
eventual solution. 

Ill J)ome&txa Edwxitxon — ^We have seen that day-schools 
have done good, and that boarding and orphan eBtabiishments 
hare done good , but that m so far as the obroct to be aimed at 
IS to introduce a national system of female education, they 
have failed utterly Now the causes of this failure have been 
pretty clearly indicated , but it will not be amiss to present 
them in a single view, for thus shall we see clearly ^ least 
what mast be avoided, m order to the success of any scheme 
tVe need scarcely say that we are not entitled to conclude that 
a system which is nee from these causes of failure will oer- 
tamiy succeed , but we may be sure Uiat one which mvolves 
them will certainly fail 

The cause of the failure of the orphan system is obvious, m 
the fact that it of necessity separates its subjects entirely frona 
the community to which they previously belonged The causea 
of the failure of the day schools are not so obvious But we 
believe them to be mainly these two , the want of any appre- 
ciation of education amongst the loaer classes, and the unwil- 
ling nei>s of the higher classes to send their daughters to a 
publio school In order that the full benefit may be reaped, 
either from male or female education, it is quite necessary that 
we should have educated wives for educated husbands At 
present, tbe young men educated in our colleges and schools of 
the higher order, lose a great part of the benefit that they 
might derive from their education, from the fact of tbeir being 
obliged to mate with ignoiant wives , and m a tenfold d^ree 
the temales who receive some education m the ordinary day- 
schools, lose tbe benefit of this education by their being 
married to uneducated husbands. Clearly tbe evil must be gra- 
dually removed, by making the education of males to penetrate 
deeper and deepei into tbe lower strata of society, and that of 
females to rise into the upper 

Moreover, until an appetem^ for knowledge for itsovni 
sake, be excited to a much greater extent than it Km beeia 
luth^o, It 18 of infinite consequence that femide edueatioa 
should be as much as possible invested with that 
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^ Kspeciabilitjr'* whiefa wiU give it « Ibobeg m tbeecmiimnn^ 
Hera n a aiiffieieiit siimnlift given to the edueetion of mafas 
l!^ the prospect of lacrative employRieiif * We do not knoir 
hoi^ nmdar atimnlas can be mven to the edncatioa of girle, 
unless by taking advantage of every pordon of deaira (or it 
tiiat may any-i^ere exist, and gradaa]]^ fostenng it more mid 
more What is required is a beginniiw, a good beginning 
Now we may reasonably expect, that ^e nascent desire for 
, Female Education, if it exist any-where, will be found atnongst 
the class who have profited by the good education afforded 
by onr superior schools and colleges, that is, amongst the 
classes who, either from caste, wealthy official position, or some 
other cause, are regarded as the higher orders of the native 
aommnnity It seems to us clear that, until a b^mning is 
made amon^t these classes, no step is taken towards the iutro< 
dnetion of Female Education amongst the people 
It was, doubtless, some feeling of this kind that induced Mr 
Betbone to make that noble effort, to which we have attempted 
to do something like justice He was right as to the end , but 
wrong as to the means. Rightly or wrongly, there is amongst 
the emsses for whom this school was design^, and to whom its 
benefits were by express statute confined, such a dislike to 
publicity in respect of tdl matters in which the ladies of their 
families are in any way concerned, that they will not send their 
daughters to a public school Ibis is the main case of the 
failure, or very limited success, of Mr Bethune’s enterprise 
The beginnmg of national Female Education must be among the 
higher Masses, and that beginning must be by means of domestic 
instruction We may regret this feeling , we may regard it as 
a groundless prejudice , we may lament that there is not a 
determination to do justice to the females of India, strong 
enough to overbear such prmudice But we must deal with it 
as an existing fact , and a wt which cannot be altered until 
female education have made considerable progress If then 
we were shut up to the exclusive use of public education, we 
should be reduced to the conclusion that the prgudice cannot 
be removed unhl the females be educated, and that the females 
cannot be educated until the prejudice be removed From this 

* It b nnpArible to preijioi wbat inflnenew aiy come to work ftv the belpfua on 
of » good cnee. We have Jnet heard that aereial female Mdioola hare been 
in the dhtrifit of Joeaoro, «M ^at this noveoioot has bewi oniitelf ^ontoaeons mt 
the of fee habna, fee tanpeBing motive being fee desire feat feetr wires and 
daB^tenmi^ be ahte to wrfie to them, and let them know feia TSrions joeldeals 

felt ecesr tnm to vtiih fen sn abHM 
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It may mom strongs, wben so maay tnoMMiM of young 
men have reemved so good an edao^n m ti» 
and Missionary schools and eoll^^, that Ih^ shoi^ not hafO 
done more than they have dime to ooinmnnu^t& to th^ sirtes^ 
and wives, and daughters, the benefits that they hare had OMi^ 
ferred on themselves And strange it is , hut perhaps not so 
much so as to those less mtimately acqnamted tlum we happen 
to be, with the state of matters m the families to which these 
educated young men belong, might appear The Mwer of the 
elder ladies over the younger in the zenana is despotiCL It 
would be deemed dtsgraoeml for husband and wife to hold any 
intercourse during the day, and little could be done during an 
hour that might be stolen from sleep and devoted to mstnic> 
tion Then there is amongst the elder ladies, who, as we have 
said, exercise unlimited sway over the younger, not only the 
usual dislike to all mnovatiou on established usage, but there is, 
in reference to this matter particularly, a snperstittous terror of 
early widowhood to the educated, or of some great calamity to 
befal the family into which female education may be introduced 
Constituted as native families are, is it surpnsing that few 
young men shonld be able to stem the current of these adverse 
influences ? Let our readers imagine the position of a young 
man m his family He has, it may be, a grand<mother, a 
mother, two or three step-mothers, from a dozen to twenty 
aunts, and the wives of two or three elder brothers, dl of 
whom take precedence of, and exercise more or less control 
over, fais wife However all these may squabble and quarrel 
about any thing or every thing else, the Macedonian phalanx 
did not stand more firmly man to man, than do they unite to 
frustrate any efforts that he may make to communicate in* 
struction to his young wife All day and every day they keep 
plying the poor girl with^argnments, threats, entreaties and 
promises Why should she bring disgrace upon that respect- 
able femily into which she has been admitted ? Why should 
she bring upon herself widowhood — m all countries a heavy 
and sore tnal, in this a veritable curse ? And then she sh^ 
have all kinds of indulffences if she will set herself resolutely 

to baulk her husband^ foolish and unkind design foolish 

beoanse it is vam to think that he can ever snoeeed m walrty i g 
a scholar of a lady — unkind, became if he did m any degrw 
succeed, the result would infallibly be to convert the wo^n 
into a man and a pundit, and between two men there can be no 
conjugal lo^' Weaned and worn out, agitated and frightened 
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tbii looessSni pAweatum, the poor gtri mecrte ber 
buBband at tbe boor of retirement Ibe book u proddbed, 
end an attempt » made upon the alphabet— a ram attempt 
Tbe yoang lady vdl not learn — ^the husband la A'etted and 
diaappomted Ibere la every likelihood of that alienation of 
a^cuon from the finlore of the experiment, which the old 
ladies predicted aa certain to occur from its aucceas The 
experiment » peraevered m for a week or a month, and then 
given up m doipair 

If this be a true picture — and we can voucb for its substan- 
tial truth — our readers may cease to wonder that so little has 
been done, and begin to be surprised that aught has been done 
at all But has aught been done in tins way ^ Yes, something 
to our knowledge, and probably a good deal more beyond tbe 
arele of our cognizance A favorable instance ia afforded by 
Idr Storrow s simple narratne, whose title we have prefixed 
to our Article The sight of two brave human hearts, struggling 
for a good end, against such difficidties as are feebly desenbed 
sn the preceding paragraph, is one which none but the de- 
l^ved can contemplate without vivid interest and emotion 
To our thinking, there cannot be a finer test of a noble mind 
than that which is presented by the obstacles opposed to such a 
course, and if these pages should fall under the notice of any 
ingenuous youth, who has hitherto shrunk back from the en- 
counter, we would earoestlr counsel him to make the attempt, 
with firmness, tempered with judgment and kindness Let him 
set out with eoiit iction that there must be some way of at- 
taining success, and if once and again he fail m discovering that 
way, let him not be discouraged, but try again May we also 
be permitted to suggest to those gentlemen who are at the head 
of our educational institutions, that they may do much to am 
mate and encourage their pupils to make a beginning in this 
work If the Government-school teachers are precluded from 
inculcating aught mconsistent with tbe Hindu religion, the pro- 
hibition does not extend to this 8ub|ect, for it has been formally 
and offieiaUy declared by the Governor General m Council, that 
indeed tbe general practice u to allow them [female children] 

* to grow np m absolute ignorance, but this custom is not 

* required, or even sanctioned, by their religion.’* To those 
Hissionaries who, from their connection with educational institu- 
tions, come much into contact with the educated young men, we 
need not even suggest bow nsefolly their important influence 

be exercued in this direeticdi 

But, after all, education w a profession , and as the division 
of labor u found to be profitable m all other departments, so 
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wQl it he m tins While, therefore, husbands may in many eases 
instruct their wives, brothers their sisters, and fathers tbeir 
daughters, we believe that those who can afford it would do well 
to engage the services of qualified governesses These ladies 
would have advantages that members of the family can scarcely 
possess, m disarming opposition They will moreorer impart 
their instructions in the course of the day, while the minds and 
bodies of the pupils are fresh and vigorous, instead of the even- 
ing, when both are fugged and worn out. And most of all, 
there are certain branches of Female Education which ladies 
alone can be expected to be able to itupirt 

With respect to this scheme of domestic instruction, we con- 
fidently believe two things,— that it is absolutely neces- 
sa^ second, that it will succeed if fairly tned 

Ihe necessity of it depends upon the indisputable facts that 
the bijgher classes m tins country will not permit the ladies of 
their mniihes to attend public schools , and that education can 
make little progress among the lower classes, until it gam 
a footing among the higher These we hold to be facts indis- 
putable We may regret them or may not , but they are 
lacts, and we must take account of them in laving our plans 
The necessity then we hold to be established without argument 

And this will be the proper place to notice bow all the existing 
agencies will derive a mighty enhancement of power from the 
introduction of this agency lion education thus gets a foot- 
ing amongst the higher classes, it will begin to be appreciated 
tlironghout the community Such schools as Mr Bethune s 
and the Central School will then be resorted to, and village and 
zillah schools will be established all over the country, withont 
such obstacles being thrown in their way as those that threaten- 
ed to fi ustrate the good intentions of the people of Baraset 
The orphan establishments, and such schools as Hra Ewart s, 
will supply assistant Governesses, and such establishments as 
the Normal School and the Young Ladies Institution, will 
supply Governesses, superior m some respects, such as know- 
ledge of the native language and habits, to any that could be 
imported from Europe Ihe Societies too that have been or- 
ganized m Europe for advancing the work of Female Education, 
will be required to lend their aid for a tinie, in selecting and 
sending out Governesses, and in providing homes for them while 
here The whole operations would need to be un^r the supw- 
intendence of a gentleman, who would find a noble field for 
exertion 

But, after all, the question recurs-«-what ground have we 
for supposing that the plan would succeed? We are not 
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90 tboFongbly opposed to theory, Uiat we eonstder a plan ne- 
cessanJy bed, because it ts ontried. Bverr plan most be 
theorebeal betbre it can be practiea!, else we sbould be reduced 
to a system of mere empiricism But we are happy to be able 
to say that our plan is not altogether untried ^veral natire 
gentfemen haveti from time to time, employed Governesses m 
their &mibes, and the result has been snco as to affoni grounds 
for sober hope that systematic efforts in this direction would 
not be unrewarded Jn some cases a good elemental edu- 
cation has been imparted , in others, failure has ensued from 
snch obvious causes, that the failure is only a lesson for the 
future One such instance we may mention, and although we 
only heard the story in conversation many years ago, yet we 
beheve we may vouch for the substantial accuracy of the nar- 
rative A babu un Calcutta had engaged a Govemess, a 
European lady, to instruct the ladies of his family For some 
time all went on smoothly and pleasantly, till in an evil hour 
the Ohivemess took with her a laUy of high rank, who was 
well known for her skill m the use of the pencil While the 
2 «»ons were going on, she occupied herself in making por- 
traits of the interesting pupils These she took home with 
her and shewed to her husband A few days afterwards the 
husband met the hahu in an auction-room, or some place of 
pubho resort, and in a bantering tone hailed him with some snch 
address as this Ah ^ babu, how are }ou ? I saw a picture 

* of your wife the other day A fine girl she is, and a lucky 

* old fellow are you to have such a good-looking young wife ' 
Eextday the Governess received notice that her attendance 
was no longer required Thus has many a fair vessel gone 
down m smooth water, through the bungling stupidity of an 
incomMtent pilot A failure of this kind, when its cause is so 
paJpame, makes nothmg against a scheme No plan can suc- 
ceed unless it be worked with a moderate degree of skill and 
common sense , and this scheme will not succeed, unless the 
spirit of lionizing, ’ and some other evil spirits besides, be 
exorcised from the minds of those who may be intrusted with 
its practical working 

This IS not with us a new sul^ect Hore than fifteen years aso 
the present writer propounded the necessity and possibility or a 
scheme of domestic instruction m a Calcutta periodical At 
tW time he submitted a senes of questions to each of two 
pardons, and published their answers at length When we 
name Mrs Wilson, of whom we have already said so much 
in the course of this Article, and the Bev Kishna Mohnn 
Banner^ya, we have said enough to show how strongly their 
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opmioxiB fortify our own, in so fiir #< t!^y ooiiwi^o 
enough also to justify our traitsferniig their answw to our pigW- 
We therefore offer no apolo^ for extracting nnswwjjM 
they were furnished to us ana published in the Gwcirffti Carm 
ttan Observer, for Ikfarch, 1840 — 

aoGSTiovc nwFoasD TO MBS wxTSt Hsa Anwns. 

1 ^Whai do ytm euppose may he the whole aimidffr ef Betted* fenuie* 
now alive that have received what may he called a ttderahle edtamhan f 

1 cannot Tentnre an opinion 

^L^What may be the wamher of female* in Bevgal actually at preeeKl 
under tnetruciton f 

1 know only of about 500 virla 

3 — Bave any of ihoeefem^e whom you hav* educated, afterward* sent 
thetr children to your *chool*, or to any other ichools that you have known f 

Frequently mothers haye come with Iheir litile girle reminding ns that 
they were taught m our schools themsciyes, aud appearing delisted thus 
to renew the acquamtance 

4 — ffthie ha* been lAe ea*e, have you dnerved that these eAihtren of edu~ 
cated mother* have, from ike encouragement given them at home, appreciated 
instruction more than other* f 

The children come to school so yery young that their teaching begins 
with U8, and it may be, the parents are never known to us, or not tall 
months after the daughter has been at school The little girls are ^ways 
brought to school and taken home by a peison m whom the parents 
coi)6de 

5 -^Bave you ever known any instances of mother* and daughter* being 
tax^ht in the same school at the same time * 

In the small detached schools this has occurred, when the men had all 
gone out to their daily occupations but the women soon lose their pa 
Uence,*and declare themselves loo old to leum, though perhaps not 
twenty years of age 

6 — you have known such cases, slate uheOier any jealousy seemed to 
exist OR the part of the mothers of the attainments of tteir daughters or if 
any system were introduced by which mothers and daughters sht^d he taagH 
at once, do you 8uppo8e,Jrovt your hnowtedg,e of the native female character, 
that such jesdousy wouM result 9 

Just the reverse the parents appearing to consider it pretty much the 
same thing whether they or the children possess the learning so that it 
be in the family , a poor mother will answer, “ io I cannot rcM, but my 
girl can ' Or, ‘ 1 cannot learn, it la too Into for me, I have too mwm 
to do, but teach my daughter 

7 — jETow Vie goodness to state »n general what hive been tte feeling* of 
uneducated naiiies in regard to the Mucaixon of their female relatives, tmd 
whether thetr tpposiUon his been generally removed by witnessing its result, 
specifying at Ms same tme any marked instances that may have come to your 
knowledge of the effect of Christtan edueaiiou commending itself to Ms qp- 
prohation qy the prtQudteed, by improving the charaetars and dispositions tf 
its sulye^ 

1 conclude native gentleinen have a jealous fear of their females ever 
occupying that rank or stand^ m society which Christian women do 
they UBo dread their imbibing f^natian prmciples , and they are iteces- 
Mtady too ^ removed from naUye ChnAtum fomales to form wiy correct 
judgment of tbon. 





8 •^Svpposn^ Hat at prewtUt Aerv w htSe or no Urivn on Ao port t(f 
fhe natives gtneraUg iaprocttre good odmation for tketr mtero oM 

dttugiierst does tt not seem to you thst rturA a destre tcere produoedt Ae 
great ofisiacle tv Ae way of tie graUftx^ion would he Ae taaadUugnees of 
the higher dase of uahves to cilaw tIUir femaUe to leave their otm e^rt- 
mente f 

Teji, the females HtsT be taoght m tbeir own apartments , this is sore , 
and perhaps in thoir jaresent dtUe it is abscdutely necesaorj 

B -^Sow manyfimiee do you nppose may be onau average taons dweU~ 
tng f 

Probably from ten to twenty females could be collected m large bouses 
• tor mstmction ♦ 

10 — Would a European lady he eeeure egatust annoyanee t» going re 
gularly at a stated hour wto the house of a native P 

Any Utde luiuoyance would be tbe result of i^oranoe, not design , and 
tt foreign lady would take an elderly one of this country with her for 
some time at least till matters were on a good footing 

11 ‘^Ifave the kindness to delttf all that you h/iow of what has been done 
fft T^ptrd to private female edaeation stating whether Ae experiments have 
been tuade under farourabte circumstmiees, and what have been Ae results t 

Conung out as I did to the lowest of the low^ my ardent desire was, 
and still IB, tu teach the Bible to the fmznjr who had none to care for their 
honla, leading the Jew m higher life to others Still, wbenevor 1 have 
met respectable nntnes, 1 have always urged their duty, and my readi 
mss to assist thi^ni, m thi4 important woxk, and many a fair promise of 
calhtig Committees and consul ting together &c , &c , liaie been made, but 
whieh at thi. moment they had not the slightest intcutiou of keeping. 

Seventeen } ars a.o a native genfJcnian asked fir a **lttdy teoefatr 
for hiK females, one w<.nt regularly for a few months , after which ho 
Colled ag jn on the gentleman to say he must gne it up, as he could not 
bear the continual taniits he had to endure from Brahmans and other 
friends foi allowing a Chritlian ludy to enter bis house * 

Eleven years since miother high family received instruction fwr above 
a year from a Christian fi.male, when domestic affliction caused the family 
to withdT«w from all Chri-»tian lutercour e 

In both the above cases the females were most promising pnpils and 
heaners 

12 — In one tcord, knowing the obligation of Chritiian teachers to herome 
all things to all men, and haoicmg the very ^ndiar positivn of women is 
litduit do you or do you not Atnk that a Chnstran Soetety^ stricivg by Ae 
blessing <f Oodto produce the greatest possible amount of vkimate good^ 
would act wisely were they to expend a portion of Aeir rescureee os a well 
organized eehemefor Ae domestic education of females P 

13 ^Favour me with any remarks that d may occur to you to maka bear-^ 
tag on this eu^ectu 

Ob 1 Dear Bir, the duty of Christiana cannot tbr a moment be qu^ 
tioned, every lawful meuis should be tried Would that only bslr tibe 
zeid were displayed for native fhmale educsvion, and half the money spent 
on it, by Chnstians, that has been spent on that of l^s Still it la, and 
will long contuine to be, eminently a work of ftuth llie female may be 
tBu^, may believe and be savea, and the ChnstiMi teacher is satisfied, 
lacuo^ao we world , it has given money fia the cause, and must eee 

• We beUera ihata rmj mnCh larger wunbar ocadd he coUeoted m misy hoaSM, 

wemtlude^ihrftiiukednc&tlonwtecoiBmgsiMni^^ (7 B* 
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^ 4«ie. ftoStfed fysaiiea mwi noi odj bo (ooglit jo^ral^r 
notbins on mlQei^ Aoidd affwar in pnnb 

QOjuTXoiiB £»>ro»»i TO THS SBT KBH^x Jtcouw nAH«ani^ una Hl» 

AJrntrnu 


I'-^DgifiniwtOttiikiktaSutrMosnl^tolfrv^ flugreatw pt^aparttoii, 
tneUidzTtg aU the higher viaeeee of MveAtfemaUe, to att^ fuMea CknafMoe 
eekoolef 

1 do not Amk tho respectable classes the Hindus wdl at preseai 
safiertheir females to attend anj public school where pnpfls may to 
lodiscnmmately receiTcd, without cousideratum to caste and creed 
Eych if any soutary mdiTidual may feel a desire of doing soi, abll the 
tone of sooietyr which would ponounce bis conduct a» ungadeely if not 
impions, IS Idmly to deter him such a stq) 

2 ’~-Wk%le fhte it to he partlg attributed to the fact that the same itrord^ 
adtaniagee do not attend the inttnution offemalee that are aeen to/oikeo the 
education of mato, ts it not also, m a degree^ aitrdndahle to l&e dt^tke 
tf stf^eru^ ihefemalee to leave thetr oum apartments f 

fact of a liberal education being, as it were, lost upon them women 
in the estunation of the Hindus, owing to the absence of any pecuniary 
adYantages to to looked for iher^Tom, will of course continue limg to 
indispose tho natiYcs to female mstruotion Tho alacuty with which 
they allow, and the importunity with which they seek, the education of their 
boys, are evidently ba^ upon mercenary motives Them desire to teach 
m^ children is the conseijuenco of the prospect which knowledge opens 
of wealth and honor , and smee their girls cannot miter mto any sph^ 
of acUve labor m the world, ih&y do not feel any mcentive towards their 
oduoation* Besides this absence from their nunds of a sufficient motive 
to this important work, there is also the presence of positive aversion to 
it, oaiised the customs and notions which jnwvaii among them AU 
though they do not forbid their girls of a tender age to appear m omn* 
pany, yet theu* marruge, which usuidly takes place totween the years 
of eignt and ten of Iheir ages, general^ pts an muardict upon tins free- 
dom, and it IS considered disreputable for a married woman to make her 
appearance m public This sentiment will for a long tuns baffle every 
^ort that may be mode to educate them m public 

S — Snp^en^ the present tad^erence ae to female edueahon get over, 
would not tore custom of seduding the females preaevt an almoat uuurmomt^ 
able barrier to their tnsintetton hi mblte f 

The custom of seclu^ng the mmales must undoubtedly prove an obsta- 
cle to public female education, inasmuch as no Hmdu can suBer his wife 
or his grown-iqpi daughter to be seen in^Bcniiiuiatdy by any person wr^ 
out inoumim the d^pleasure of his firatermty, and entailing much odium 
mwii himself 

4. — Do vou suppose that at prsssirf, but for tAis eustomi any eonsideroMe 
number the respectable natives would permit thetr femede relattvee to &e 
e d u c a t ed f 


Many Hindus of respeotaluhiy are, I know from personal observiutaea, 
very desiroas m the abstract cd instruottog their females See the 

palpable tonofita which eduoatum hn oonimred upon their Western — 
and often wi^ they CQuJd boast of sueffi aocomptohed wivm aad 
ters as diose of then: European neighbours So th^ 1 IhuA tnanTi would 
mstruot the female sok, if their reputation and perhaaa caale veiwtoot at 
atake But as fmaale improvement would maton^y inoreasT’tlMJr 
eupense, (because they would lose to a certeon emtent many Benrents and 
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^ULil I if ilhiwi mrni mil ilnigTitiiin trnri> rtjnTiUft of mqik^ 

meat^9SiA4Sm^SMLiSI»i:r9a9^«£ ^ loMfoj Z oasMt ngr «» «i«k 
Ua^tkfliesr uumfiliswBt twlwies wkmj noMoaeli. i2m imSu^ nf Jceop* 
ngtlMi voBundimiibr^irof mUitttlidr oypease ZaproportioB, 
bOirew, «il3ie fSorernment aadtln 3CwopeftiM taaj ttresttenei^ 
Hbvrii^ of foebra towards the Bindoii foid dsooBtoKo* ^ a&>CSnittaa 
and lohumaa pncbee of pnttaw lower waHift wpon Baii.T«^ Aw apeo 
San^sa kboor, erea wlieii boA bc« eenaj^ nselsl end ^raent, Ao 
eaoae of fenule ma&otmfacm mut be on the adraacc^ end lee«p pace with 
the general wogren of oowledge and cmiination 

clfs fnrpow wuld be mUu^ to odmf tadm mto 

ttsir howMt^ Ow semees hen^ ^mdsred graCntow^ t* 

1 eonoeere timre wiU be no diffieulw m pemwdmo many natiTes to 
aerapt Ae Uesaixe of edncatios ibr their women, irtudi Aese aball lie 
efibred widdn their own doors. Few are so grosdj inseiuilde to the 
benefits of knowledge es not to eoaftr them upon tiieir dtn^Afersi, if Aej 
ew do so at home mthant wj eiqieiue to thomselTes though I am not 
sure whether th^ will allow tneir mvee fo re^ thm odvantainai In 
additMm to ^ mdifference whn^ will be caused in tiieir numb mim the 
Bttle hope that thc^ will hare of edaoatnigpenmis that hawe nowa wild 
lor fifteen at asxtaea yean, the neat di^Tantagea under wmA ^ wife 
fabovTS under her bnahaBd a ro^ while the elderfy btsnches at ^ ftrally 
are ahve, mast prare ohstadcs to the cnltivatton of her mud. 
fi>-->Anww AIsl lOi^owMAoiir/ifvpo^ tTtbm 

If the lady referred to in Ais question did not go laducnmniatdy to 
any fiuuly wzUumt knowing simiethiiia u the first nutance eonoemiiig 
fibe eJuradar of the people mto whose house she went^ she oouM oeriwnlj 
be seemie against anncj^anee. Bendes, fte nabiyes hare a degree (rf re> 
Meet fer EnroMaB ladSes, whufe. would always deter than firam say impa- 
Beat or hdioqHtable act , and it u wly u Toy rare and ezc^Kbondile 
cases Alt any ssmoyanoe may be ea;|»enenced 
7 — * Mtmber of uyfhemhaf aohoet wcniZf gtas ftetr eoKiitmeues to a 
sd t w /br pnerts emwafeofl, do ^ Amh tkew «xao^ atoukl nudertalfy «n> 
jhsscf the lomr efassM to sM Oeir dawJUerr to scKoob f 
fineh appon to be Ae grawntt feebng in fevor of female edqoabon, 
that 1 Hmk a few exaaq^ of the kud alinded to m Ae qnestMm wiU 
be Toy exteoB^y fidlowed ammig Ae HuidiD^>>Biiil Ae nad dlfag 
daises w91 then gndoaUy wax bd^ and wentare to send their girls to 
aAod. The lower dasses (that is, those who are not mneh nn^ the 
Iwadi lAiA ioasetf imposes, and whose poverto and degradatum render 
Asm tUTtfioerAle so far as m&my is eonoeraedj, are m Ae hahit even 
now of seadnv gurla to sAool upon Ae presentation of suflieient motiTes, 
ssMh w n few mee oar oAer hohsihs beuig oc 8 aaianal |7 fires to Ae cfafidreii 
S^-^jStoto wfisAer yoa Jbiois oiqf tnstmiees ta wAtA dowoho edoetOwH 
lumUmt iriodt aftsAsr As w ye na w s ati ham brenvuukwiior/aaoitraile e$r^ 
trnmtlmothtmd what hmte been Aermdtrf 
I resnente one or two of my own acqnamtanoes, who had snocesiftUl^ 
oemdaeted Ae ednoatoen of Aeir wires u Ae Bengali hugsa^ ^ 
teadang Asm pfbratdy u Ae nig^ I know also the oaaa ef one ncme^ 
related to me, who flnled in a similar endeavour T)sa carcomstsaaea 
woder whiA snA attend Were made went by no meana fevotBcaU^ or 


uDAMsen Afs havs Aa wpM 

MSMMnemrtoipaUom SStAsImTw 


daea ^ usa written 
i afGurd to pay for 



«Atff X wmuiM vtivaaivm*' w 

wtfe<>f«c<id% ta «wdfaa rt >^ 

aoi aoeordtqi to ^ botttf adnee, oni Ae 4 mo«w >» 

two eiiKf ibOTMiientioBO^ flQctraMdmtc 7 »t«t the In <]» €4!li«^ 
uutaaoo ww natiir^ I know ik«t mmf ore ’dotcnwd attaint 
ing to te^ Aeir wives imvatdr from tiie littte prospBct of a uccew ^Wt 
u Mine 4em. Tke osk ai a la^ and tasmebag In Iha 4l9'« 

wilk ^enalssraa 6om tke toaatec of die EoniSy woidd be diffiveEtiWaBi 
those t^t 1 kiiva just adrerted to, smoe the nspeot whidi aodt a 
wjU command mast protect die lesnier from the aooA of lierfiiMdi^ m 
least for several boars ib ibe daj 
9.— jhau «« cotTs t pcadnrg Jfo of JUn fFtboa s faesboat f 
The number of females in each femify u on the average about mx or 
eight, mchidiiig gtoorn up and ^erljr women. 

lO^StaU «a general vkai wtaddhtyatr eiews ngorchnga nlim/or tend- 
ioe a ttoRier 4{f weU-qwdffied female teachen/rom JSurcpe/orAe farpoee 
<ff teaxSaag oatxse femiaiee la their owa haUMee 

I should dunk it a number of well-qualified Europeasi feaudes oonld 
be procured ifbr the parpose of instructiDg the Hindu women in their owa 
bouses, thej would suoo^ under God in doing a very great woib. Tf» 
tutoresses, nowever, would have to undei^o a deal of fatigue, and put up 
with many mconvmuenoes, owing to the diversity of babim and mamma 
betwemi toe Ennqieans and the natives 
11.— Fofwur jw irttt oqy ether remarie did mqy oeeitrioftm enAe aab* 
jecf tageiwroli 

Ho experiment of toe kind having ever been tried in this ooantry, tt is 
undoubtedly toe duty of European Ghnstians not to leave it antne^ and 
to offiar knowledge and mstracbod in toe very bouses of their heati^ 
aisters, smce they -will not be persuaded to come out of do<»s. The only 
difficulty appean to he on the sccwe of expense, bat consideni^ hmr 
much toe Eu4q[>ean commumty is mdehted to tois eountiy, whenoe tocv 
are drawing so much of gnld and silver, and where tkey exercue as w 
were a lordty snprexnacy, Xhave no besitatioii m saying tost they owe it 
to toe natives, even upon moral considerations, to instiuot and enli^den 
toeir sons and daughters, and, as in other effort^ so m this, of edueatmg 
Hindu females, every mvd and mditaiy officer, ev^ merchant and trades- 
man, in short, every individual tout has found his residence m India » 
source of temporal profit and eartoly agi^ndiaement, on^t to give from 
a sense of duly whatever aid and enoouragement he can 
12 — ^ conoement, tott otwr Ae sci^eef with eome if uour Mmdnfheni^ 
end detaU to me their eeuimeeieen Ae eeiject, parttcmanzmg how far you 
8ttp|HW«,/hm your hoewledge ifAe native choraeter, toot they nnll he nw- 
pared to aOtvp to Ae eeabmente mhieh Ae$ may ei^eee to a ChrutiM 
mmteier 

I have often had oceasien to talk on toe aul^jeoft with several Hiadii 
friends, and toey seemed mostly anmous to improve toe mmds of toeir 
females. But not baiag m possessum et any feasible plan wherry to 
attain tlieir (d^ect, and being restnctod by prevalent custam fromoeiwSnK 
women out of doors, to^ gweroily give up toe idea ei their ednoatiba n 
cbimencal and fittoiftil But 1 am deside^y of opmioo, that « goodly 
number would gladly accept the servmes of n lady, u Hmy could gn toe w 
free of charge withm their doers. 

Embphleiied hj thes^ ofunioBS. wbieh m tfag mhm, are eoa- 
finaatoi^ of oar owa, wo veatared m 1840, thoc^b 
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tlien little acquainted witli the cireuTastanees of the countr} , to 
write pretty nearly as we have written now So far bs we 
know, the idea was but coldly recened by those interested m 
the matter, mainly on the ground that the time had not come 
for Its being embodied in action This might be so , thoogh 
we were not convinced then, and are not convinced now, that 
it was 80 even then We thought tlien, and we think now, 
that It was worthy of a fair trial , and we cannot persuade our- 
selves that if It had been fairly tried even then, it would ba^ e 
utterly failed But it is of no use to discuss this question now 
Some one, we think, has said in substance, that a good idea 
bas salt in it, and will keep And this idea has kept, and has 
only lately been taken up and embodied iii practical applica- 
tion, by Iffr FortlyoOf who ha? supplied Governesses, the ns 
sjstants in his own matitution, to three or four native gentle- 
men, who cheerfully pa} at a fair rate for the instruction oi their 
fnnnlies The experiment is being fairly tried, and hitherto it 
promises to succeed admirably * Sure we are, that all who care 
for aught else than self, will heartily desire its extension and 
Its complete success Following the ad\ ice of Mrs Wilson, of 
which we heartily approve, we shall not indicate the gentlemen 
who have so nobly broken through the restraints of vicious custom 
and prejudice, and taken the lead in a movement whitb, whe 
ther now or at a later penod, is destined to be one of the greatest 
and the most important of which India has ever been the theatre 
But we ventme to predict legardiug them, that although 
their names may not be mentioned now, they will be mentioned 
with reverence and gratitude in many a happy home, wlien a 
graceful and accomplished womanhood shall cast its bnght, soft, 
cheerful, vivifying radiance over the face of a renovated Indian 
society 

And now in conclusion, we would earnestly press this mat 
ter on the best attention of our native readers We can- 
not say that we do not think them, and the class to which it 
may presumed that they mainly belox^, blame worthy 
regarding this matter The) have not fulmled the reason 
able expectations of those to whom they are themselves 
indebted for the blessings of a good education These might 
surely have expected, and they did expect, that they would 
have done more than they have done for imparting a share 
of these blessmgs to those nearest and dearest to them We 

* this was !n tjrpe, we have loaraed with much satiafacbon UiaA Mim 
T amer the SuperiotcDdent of the Bethime school, has juat begun to dcToto a 
portion of her spate time to this depaiimeiit of work, aua with a prospect of 
success 
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know tkd difi^alties, and in tins article we have not attempted 
to extenuate or disguise them But we know also the potency 
— we }iad almost said the omnipotence — of earnestness and 
steady perseyerauce to bear down all opposition, and tnnmph 
over all difficulties The tlung must be done. The females 
of India must be educated , and the education must begin 
witii the members of the families of the educated mai^ 
Will the present generation consent to wear the reproach of 
banding down to the next a debt which they themselves are 
bound by all laws of honor and bum'tnity to pay ? Will they 
shrink back in craven fear or Sybaritic indolence, from a task, 
confessedly difficult, hut winch duty and interest conspire in 
imposing on them ? We trust better things of them We 
have never flattered them, nor will we do so now But we 
have often stood up in their defence when they have been 
assailed by those who have seen their too patent defects, and 
have not made allowance for then peculnr temptations Will 
they not at once silence their accusers and strengthen their 
advocates by setting m right earnest about this good work? 

But, they say — the time has not yet come — Xor will it ever 
come, BO long as they wait for it But come it will, whenever 
they will consecrate their best energies to the cause If they 
wait on, the time, m so far as lliey are concerned, will pske 
away, and they will have to bear the foul reproach of inert 
ness m a cause which ought to summon forth their noblest 
energies 

But, say they again , — the zntroduchen of Female Education 
tcOKld revolutionize the hahits of our country — It would unqueo 
tionably But do these habits not require to be revolutionized ^ 
Have they any desire to go back to the * good old times and 
the good old wa} s, and the good old laws of Menu, which 
would subject nine-tenths of them to the pleasant experiment 
of having melted lead poured into their mouths and ears ? If 
they have profited by a revolution of national habits, will they 
be so selfish as to prevent the other sex from sharing in the 
blessing? But it ought to be remembered that the revolution 
would be a gradual and a peaceful one As in the great 
works of nature so lu this , all things will go on harmoniously 
and well It may be true that in the present state of native 
society there is no place for educated females, but there will be, 
when the females are trained to occupy their legitimate place 

A good deal of the idea winch gives ruse to the objection, 
proceeds on a mis apprehension, in which we notice that our 
friend, the Rev K M Baneijya, shared in 1840 The com- 
mon opinion of the end of Female Education that we find to 
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prevail among our native friends, is, that it is m^ded to raise 
np a race of Titeraiy and scientific ladies, who win be disquali- 
fied for all social and domestic duties There coaid not be a 
greater mistake Female Education in England has produced 
bat one Miss Edgeworth, and one CaroUne Fry, and one Hannah 
More, and one Mrs, Somerriile in many generations and we 
[dionld be quite contented were the scheme that we now propose 
to issue in the production of a class of intelligent, large minded 
wives and mothers, though it did not, m the course of a thousand 
^ears, produce a single specimen of a learned lady And even 
m reference to the last-named lady, it ought not to be forgotten 
that It has been said of her that she is equally at home m cal- 
culating the aberrations of a comet, and in mending her hus- 
band *8 stockings ’ There is noibiiig that a lady ought to be 
required to do, that an educated lady vrill not do as well or 
better than an uneducated one 

But once more they say — */ irc admit Jidr Fardyce s Governesses 
into ourfamiheSf icfiat sectanty have tee tluit ovr female relations shall 
not become Chrvstums ^ And is the religion oi the most civilized 
portion of the world, the religion of Europe, of England, of 
England s queen, that model of lady like accomplishments, so 
great a bugbear ? There is a prevailing opinion m certam quar- 
ters that such 18 the state of native manners that a European 
lady going to a native gentleman s house from day to day, 
would not be safe from annoyance or something worse This 
opinion having been expressed to Mr Fordyce, we stood 
guarantee to him that, if a reasonable discretion were exercised 
m the selection of the famihesmto which the Governesses should 
be sent, they would b© perfectly safe from every semblance of 
danger , and so will we stand guarantee to our native friends 
on behalf of the Governesses, and will engage that they will not 
take undue advantage of the influence a hich, it is to be expect- 
ed and desired, they will acquire over their pupils, but that 
tiiey will wisely and judiciously impart a sound education to 
the best of their ability There must be a mutual confidenoe 
between the Governesses and their employers There must be 
no promise of compromise on the one side, there must be no 
system of espionage on the other We will not conceal the 
fact, that our own earnest desire is that India were thoroughly 
Christianized, and that we regard Female Education as an im- 
portant means towards that end, and we would ask our native 
readers and friends, whether there be one amongst them all who 
will deny that this would be a mighty improvement on the 
present state of things 

Now we have don^ Weha>e throughout written soberly 
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and temperately, and we leave the matter in the hands of those 
whom It most concerns, m the sure confidence that what we 
have written will commend itself to their calm judgment 
Had onr desire been to get up a temporary excitement, we 
might have infused some amonnt of furor into onr style, the 
resnlt of which might have been to give rise to declamation on 
the part of others, and haply to elicit a few panegyrics on onr 
own eloquence But in this matter we desire action. Of decla^ 
mation we had already had enough and more A great work 
IS to be done, a work that will not be done in a day, in a year, 
in a generation — a work that will require to be prosecuted with 
calm, steadfast, inflexible determination Great is the work , 
glonous will be the reward 
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Art XV ^Kshibslui BawtafTihh Ckearitam A Chrontcle of Otc 

Ftzmtly of Raja Krtshna Chcavdray of Jfcmadwipdy Bengal 

Btrlin,m2,pp 155 

The Germans are roen of wonderful research, whether 
consider their labours m the departxueiUs of Physiology, 
IVIetaphysics, History or Chemistry — ^but in nothing do we 
see It more conspicuously than m the fact that, without the 
aid oi pandits, but guided solely by their own philological 
acumen, they have launched successfully on the sea of San- 
skrit literature, and have certainly yielded us from it many 
arm les valuable for Iiihtory, iiiaiiners and religion One German 
has published JagjpHivalhpasvJiltxsxhlQ abridgment of Hindu law, 
with a German translation , another gives us the Vnkaihatha^ a 
sei lesof curious national tale^i^ with a Geruidn translation Ano 
ther German, Boehtlmk is issuing at the present time, from ht 
PelerMburgh, the iuo*>t elaborate hanskru Lexicon that has ever 
been given to the world But the Germans are not the only 
]7eople who, without any special conoe3.ion with India, are 
threatening to lea\e England behind in Oriental studies Even 
Denmark sends us a [profound woik on Sanekiit roots, and 
America with her young blood, is entering un the same field of 
Oriental research 

The work we undertake to notice is another specimen of 
German research The lite Sir R Chambers, Chief Justice in 
Bengal had purchased a large number of Sanskrit MSS , which 
his widow took to England and offered for sale to the British 
Government, but they declined the offer The king of Prussia 
then purcha«ied them, and this is one of them It contains the 
Sanskrit text, witli an English translation and notes So little is 
known of the past history of Bengal, except from Persian sources, 
that this book is a very acceptable addition to our local histones 
It bears about it the air of traisemhlance We have found upon 
enquiry in the Knshnaghur district, that the native traditions 
there correspond with it The history begins its account about 
tbe year 1,000, with the settlement of Kanauj brahmans in Ben 
gal , we have then notices of the rise of the Nuddea family, and 
their connection with the Moslem Sovereigns, with glimpses 
beie and there of the relations subsisting between tbe llmdu 
Rinas and the Musalruan \iceToya 

We have read through the original Sanskrit itself, ai d here 
present an analysis of me contents, with occasional notes 

The autlior begins with stating iliat he is to celebrate the race ol 
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Biiattauai^iyan (the ancestor of tl»e present NuddeaRaja) which 
13 to destroy the rust of the Kali Yug Adisur, Kmg of 
Gaiir, who had expelled the Badhiiits from Bengal, alarmed 
at the omen of a vulture alighting on his palace, by the advice 
of a Kanauj brahman invited five brahmans from Kananj to 
avei t the omen by sacrifices, A I> 999 One of these brah- 
man s was Bli attanhrhy an , the son o f the King of Kanauj the King 
was disgusted at seeing the brahmans in leather shoes, and nee- 
die sewed garments, with lips betel-stained — he therefore pretend- 
ed to be asleep and they could not see him , the brahmans on 
this, by incantations, made a wrestler & stu k to send forth buds , 
the King next day hearing of this and fastening his clothes round 
his neck, went tp deprecate the wrath of the brahmans, who 
forgave him adding, however, that their wrath could reduce him 
and Ins citj to ashes The 'v uUure was sacrificed, and the King 
built five ciries for those brahmans and their families, and Bhatta, 
the son of a iamous King in Kanauj, having pleas^ the Kmg, 
he offered Inin villages The other would not take as a present 
\ilinges filled with cows gold, iron, sesamum, as being an 
unsuitable present for a brahman, but he purchased at a low 
price villages where bis descendants for eloen generations 
ruled tax free 

A quarrel took place among Bhatta s sons for sovereignty, and 
]Mahmnd ofGizni haling juit conquered Delhi they appealed to 
him he was not able to decide at once he then required tribute , 
only one, however, \ish\anatli, paid it, he in consequence was 
selected 'is R^ij^ , afier him his sons succeeded to the rule, and after 
them Khsinhth But elephants being sent as a present from the 
Kmg of Tripura to the Emperor Akbar, one of them on the road 
strayed away, and was killed by Khoinfith , on this the Emperor 
enidged sends an army to take Kfisinath pnsoner and carry him 
to Jamhagir or Dacca — Dacca was at that time the capital of 
Bengal Koainfith fled to the banks of the Blmgirathi, and 
nt the village Anduhja seeing some fish, and having no money, 
lie pledged his gold-rmg to purchase tliem sometime after Mos- 
lem soldiers coming up and seeing the ring on a flsher- 
V Oman, found out who owned it — tliey took the King prisoner 
wlide bathing, after this, the Governor of Dacca on heanng 
him one day repeating the names of Bhagavan, m a rage had 
him killed 

K isin^th b wife bore a son named Ram, one of whose sons, Dur- 
gadas, being one day at Ballablipurcity to witness the games — the 

* Cod tins be tbe village of Bballabhpur on the Bhairab in tlio Knahnaglinr dj 
trict? Ihero are atiU the reillaiDe ot a vide ruod whioli ran firom Blialwjhpiir W 
aridhnai,hur Certain it is tiiat the ilver Bha rah then, va^ foinierly almost as viuc 

P 
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attendants of Durgadas seeing a Musalnian Governor on his waj 
from Delhi paM there, fled in alarm, but Durgadas sheared such 
thorough knowledge of the looahtiea,m giving the particulars of the 
route to Hugl} ,fhat he was invited to Huglj , m here he studied i^or> 
Sian, and received from Delhi the title ol Bhnvhnauth Mnjumdar 
De built n palace after this at Ballabhpur At this time there were 
twelve Bengal JR&jabs exempt fj om taxes, tlie chief among them 
was Prathp^iti^ a, wealth j, ramous, ele\ en were compelled the 

£mperor’B armies to nay tribute, but Pratdpadit^a refused , the 
Governor of Dacca and Hugblv informed the Emperor of hia 
oppressions of the Zemindars, and of liis keeping an army of 
100,000 men, armed with leather shields, mallets and arrows, be- 
sides mad elephants, and that a young prince Kachu, whose father 
Frathpaditiya had killed, bad to escape for Ins life to the forest 
Akbar on hearing this with lips swollen from anger, ordered Mhn 
Sing to lead an ai my against I’rat^paditij a Hkn Sing, laying the 
King s order on lus head, marched on, the people of the villages 
Tunnmg away as the armies advanced* — They came to Chupada, 
on the nver banks, here Majumdar met Mkn Sing, and taking 
off his signet nng from his Angers, gave it to Man Sing as a 
mark of homage— after this the river was crossed on elephants, 
horses and boats, by Hajumdar s aid A tempest came on wbi/dt 
detained them seven days, but Majumdar, being unable to cel^i- 
brate the festival of the nuptials of the deities £akalmu and Go 
verdhan, gave to >lhn Sing s army and bards the provisions which 
had been accumulated for this festival after seven daye they 
marched for Prathpaditi\ a s city, but he fortified himself so strong- 
ly m a fort as to repel the enemy, but on the second attack the 
fort was taken skirmishes took place between the armies for 
several days, at last M£n Sing, by the advioe of Majumdar, 
made a charge with all Ins cavalry on Pratkpaditiya, who 
had but few horsemen, be defeated them, took the Baja prisoner 
and put him mto an iron cage to carry him to Delhi , but he 
died on the way to Benares Akbar appointed Kachu, whom 
Fratapaditija had tried to kill, the Governor of Jessore, while 
Majumdar was made ruler over fourteen districts, and fixed his 


8 s the GanfireB, and formed probably the route by water from Sdhi to Hnely it is 
prot Llle tlut a mty might then be on its banks— there are still near the Church Mk> 
MOit Ucusf' there the rriDaioe of a 1 rgo and of an anezent road irhich extmd- 

ed u b ^1 «4,hur The native tiadition u that the Bajaa of Knahuaghur bad plea> 
Mito anil kat-hari i uuaee at Bballafopur this is conSnuw by the fact « Hatayan, so 
f 111 ii CT tio ed jM the Chromclei, wlog sitoated alw ou the Bbvrsb 

* Tl IB ntth other pomta in the narrative mdioates vrhat oppresaions the IfoBlems 
exerej the Hindus, and idiews nhy the Hinilns in various plaoea adopted tile 
practice of aecludiog women, — though from tile Vrikai Jfania ire cas see there 

vas xnnch secluaioa of nomen even before tbs Sloaleoi invcutioiu 
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residence in the palace of Ballabhpnr, building palaces at 

city and X>eoliii village The village Buhgwan, near 
Balia bhpur, was the birth place of Majumdar, and here M^n 
Sing visited him on bis march from Bard wan to Jes^oie, to put 
down Prathpaditiya 

After this the uovernor of Dacca wishing to get Md^umdar s 
territory, induced him to visit Dacca and imprisoned him there 
Majumdar s son, Gopi Mohan one day bathmg at Dacca, saw a 
number of men with an elephant tiwing in vain to lift a stone 
out of the river for the worship of the goddess Gopi Mohan 
did It with ease, the fame of this spread to the Governor, 
who sent for him, he repeated the feat , the Governor then told 
}iim to ask any favor he wished, he asked for the release of 
Majumdar, who had been chained m prison for not paying his 
tribute , this was granted, and Majumdar returned home 

Miyumdar wished to divide his teiritory among his tliree 
sons, but the eldest refused to take a share, went to Delhi, 
and obtained a new grant Majumdar died after twenty 
3 ears rule the eldest sou soon after died of small pox 
his brother Gopal died, and the cleverest of his three sona, 
Bdgbar, was elected Haja He erected in Heui,* a delight 
ful palace, with two palaces towering like mountams to the 
east and west of it, and to the south a zenana surrounded 
with palaces here he spent hts time very pleasantly After a 
time the Governor of came to visit him, and remarked, 

** how can you live in your palace happily, you are an exile, 

* whileyour zenanah is so distant, that you cannot hear the ones 

* of children and tinkling of ornaments? ^ The Raja in consequence 
of this remark had the zenana pulled down, and another one 
built near his paJace , m Madorna village also he built another 
palace, he was famous also for his almanacs and mystic songs 

At this time he dug a large tank m Krishnaghur, devoting 
300,000 Sliver pieces to its dedication, and had an mage of 
8iva placed in it Brahmans from Anga, Banga, Magbad, 

* Beni ta Erbhnaelmr snd the palace is sUll standing thongh in ndos. the palace 
H the reMdenoe of Ao B^a Tbe traditloiis in Knehoaghur state, that Bwhn 
grandfotlier of Erubna Chandra, built it about ZIO years ago at a cost of S^OOO 
Kopeea The pslaoe la novr in a etat of dilapidation, but bearing the tcacea of 
aocient greatoese, and orcupiea about forty bigahs of ground 

■f This niuBt wo think be Satoan aa the Go>ernor u stated to have been on very 
friendly terms with him, which imphes neighbourhood aud we have no account of 
any oily with a name shnilar to this. Satgan was then gettmg into ** the sere and 
yellow leaf” Ibe capnenoua Hughly waa ^andoniug it aa ft may one ^y Cidcntta, 
while the Portuguese were drawing off its trade to Hnghly Gladwin states « Satgang 
was fonneriv a >eityconeiderable city and the residence of the Fai^dar aud^her 
officers of ue Government hut having been veiy much fmpauwd by the encroach- 
mente of the river they removed to Hughly, which aotoi became a very flouriabuig 
citv” 
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Kftlinffaand Kasi were invited^ oceans of ghi, milk and bonejr 
were mrnnk, and even spmtuous Ijqnors After this Baghav, 
for his punctuality lu ^}ing the tribute, received from the 
Bmperor of Delhi a pieseiit of elephants , he erected at Niiddea 
a temple to Gonesh, and had half finished another to Siva, when 
he died, having ruled for fifty one }ears 
Budra Bay ins son succeeded bun The Emperor of Delhi 
was so pleased with him, that he gave bim the title of Mabarnia, 
and allowed him to have a toner on the top of his palace die 

f ave to Bern village the name of Krishnaghur, m honor of 
Lnsbna, and becau«ie many herdsmen lived there while he 
called Madnma village bhrmagar, from the number of lotus 
plants growmg there 

A Moslem (general once anchoring in the rams on the river 
banks near Budra Bay s seraglio at ICri&lmagliur, his servants 
beat the Moslem servants ofi A fight ensued, and some were 
killed , in con'^equence the Bajali stopped uj> the river and made 
a canal from north to south, connected with the trench that 
surrounded the palace The Rajah not having paid tribute to 
Dacca for six years, he was arrested m If uglily by stratagem, and 
carried prisoner to Dacca while there lii& servant h id a qnarrel 
with a shoe merchant about the pi ice of shoes, m which Budra 
Bay interfered and a fight took place , complaint was made by 
the shoe merchants to tlie Governor, hut Kudra Baj bribed 
him With Hs 100,000 and the case was dismissed Budia Hay 
then bought Bs 10 000 worth ot shoes and d!»lributed them 
among the people, which hiougiit him such praise that the « 
Governor released him fie took an architect with him, 4kKi- 
bakhashan, to build the palaee at Knshnaghur He erected 
four palaces east of his own, at the lower story was a road wide 
enough for elephants and beasts of burthen to pass, over it was 
a story, and at tUetop a range of rooms variously adorned — there 
weremso an elephants* stable, mnsjc ball, a temple of Durga, 
and a large seraglio He made a road from Krislmagbur to 
Santipui , as high as a man, planted with hg trees at regular 
intervals on both sides 

Budra was a great devotee to the brahmans Once at 
Dacca the Governor gave him among other presents a drum 
which he was to put on bis shoulder and present to the Gover- 
nor, but he refused as a brahman to do so Ihe Governor 
yielded to his scruples, as he did on another occasion when he 
would wear a garment with three hems only, the Musalman 
etiquette requiring him to appear before the Governor with 
an embroidered garment covering all his person 

One day two brahmans came to the King to decide a dispute 
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about a property called Bhattacharjea^ near Matiyari, but be 
found no property was left»^ — only tbe natne, be then divided 
that, giving to one the name Bhatta, to another that of Achai^ea 1 

One of Radra Ray s sons. Ram Knshna, was famous as a 
great wrestler and great eater One day sporting ui the water 
lie thrust back a thirty two oared boat which was pulled with 
great force against him, the sailors were so abtonished as to 
become petrified with astonishment bke painted dolls He built 
a hunting seat at Bhempur, and once killed a wild buffaloe with 
a blow ot 1)18 mace, plucking out as trophies the horns with his 
hands Wrestlers came from diblant conntnes to contend with 
him, but were afraid A Faujdar also came to Krishiiaghur for 
the same purpose, and before him he plucked up a mango tree, 
file years old , by the roots He went to Dacca, where his fame 
was great for wrestling and eating, but he refused to Jet the 
Prime Minister, because he was a Sudra, see him eating, even 
though he stood at a distance clad in a white robe I£e mounted 
a fine horse, but his legs pressed so strong against the annual 
as to crush the horse^s ribs and bones, and he fell dead Ram 
Chandra rode only horses procured trom Balk and Turki^itan 
He also pulled down the pilhrs of a house, and exhibited 
wonderful powers in eating 

Ram Chandra was not able to converse with pandits, and was 
dii,obedient to his fatJier, tliere/ure, at the latter s request, tJie 
Binperor of Delhi allowed him to nominate a successor After 
a time Rudra Ray fell ill and goes to bukh Sagco" to view 
the Ganges, he was cured but he again fell sick and went 
again to Sukh Sugar W Inie there he made provisions 
for his concremation by presents to brahmans , he was on his 
death bed, and bis anxiety was relieved by a boat laden 
with sandal wood arriving from Hugly , then appointing 
Rhmjivan, his younger son, his successor, he forsook life and 
attained absorption, calling on Ram s name, having half ins 
body immersed m the stream of the Bhagiratlu 

From Sukh Sigar* they returned to Knshnaghur, where a 
splendid feast w as provided for the brahmans and princes of 
Aiiga, Banga, Magadh, Saurhshtra, Kashi, Kanchi, where in a 
camp a koss m extent they feasted ten days On the eleventh 
took place the Ban Sugar, or preoeut of vessels of gold, silver and 

Sukh S6gar was of note in Warreu Hastinefs timfi wlio had a oonntry seat there 
to whicdi he often retired from the turmoils and coutontiouB of Calcutta eoclety 
shout 1760 there waa a Silk &ou>ry there Tery prohabiv the name SvA.h 
Qv the Oceau of BIjm, was applied to because It was anotber Ba^r for the Rn)ahs 
of Kishnagur and Jessore whore they could bathe in the Ganges and enio> the 
quiet of a riTcr villa. It was situate f m the vielrnty of Hughh, wbi'^h uas twi. 
centuries ago, a place of great trade ami political miportunce 
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brass, ofel^hants and bones 100,000 persons were fed Be* 
fore the assembled ^dits Ram Chandra inqaired bow he was 
to be si^pported He demanded Matiyhn Tilla|ra, the tank 
i\i3^a2ie&a, four liorses and Rs. 10,000 annoally mr himself--* 
his brother eraded making a reply On this Bam Chandra 
mounted horse and rode to Hughly, laid the ease before the 
Bamdar, who, struck with hu heroism, rejnesented the matter 
to the Baoea Governor, who, hereupon, ordered Ram Chandra 
to assame the mle, bnt as Bamjivan paid the taxes regularly, 
the matter was overlooked, though fights took place wtween 
the brothers for three years Bamjivan getting into arrears, a 
Commissioner, Badbfi Ballabh Hay, was sent to make enquiry , 
he took Bmnjivan pnsoner, who bad previonsly sent Bam 
Chandra a praoner to Dacca, and installed in his stead fais 
younger brother Ri.m Krishna. 

At tins time Krishnaram, Rajah of Burdwan, plundered 
the capital of Sobha Sing, Rajah of Chatua , the latter, boding 
with rage, marching along a forest road, crossed over the Damnda 
and came before Burdwan The Baj^, not able to defend him- 
self, sent away his son Jagat Ram, dressed m woman's clothes, to 
Krisboaghur, where be lived concealed at Mhtiyhri , to prevent 
hu women falling into Sing s bands, he killed them with his 
own hand and then himself fell fighting His daughter was 
taken ^ Sing as a mistress, contrary to the advice of Tub Minis- 
ters. He continued his conquests Arungzib being engaged at 
that time m confiiet with “ the Southern barbarians,* the English, 
sent his grandson Ajim-o Saha, with an army against Sobha 
Sing, tTiw had proceeded as far aa Mursbidabad, but the 
Burawon ^jah s daughter, while Sobha Sing was sleeping with 
her IQ a state of helpless intoxication, drew a small sharp knife 
from her hair and stabbed bim mortally m the belly 

Hemat Bmg, Sobha Sing’s younger brother, succeeded , he 
attacked the Baja of Knsho^hur, who routed his army as if it 
had been grass roots After this, while Ajioi Shah was encamp- 
ed at P&l^, Hemat Smg attacked a part of ins army atCntwa, 
and hie General Neamat Khan, employed an elephant, which, 
with a sword m its trnnk, destroyed numbers of the Moguls, 
they retreated , on this Ajim advanced from Palfisi and em- 
ploying ^mgals (small cannon) against the Sings, they fled 
After thus Ajim remained to regulate affisirs, the Rajas waited 
on him, s<Mae with folded bands, with garments bemleu and 
wit\iout ornament, and others m mean atUre, afraid of dis- 


pl^ing dieir wealth 

But Bam Krishna came from Kru^nagbur with a splendid 
re^giae, which pleased Ajim Bhah very muefa After this Jafir 
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KUan was anxious to lojure Ram Krialma, but owing to the 
favor of Ajim Shah he could not £[e ruled eleven years in 
Knshnagbur, but owing a great snm as arrears of tributes, be was 
allared to Bsuica and imprisoned there, where he soon after died 
of small pox He left; no son or grandson to saeoeed, Hamjivan 
was then taken out of prison and appointed Baja , he ruled well, 
being also skilled m song, poetry, and dramatic exhibitions. 
Raghu Ram his son, a hero, and an excellent archer, soon after 
was at Murshidabad attending on his father, who, with other 
Rajas was imprisoned by Jafir KUan At this time the Raja of 
Rajshalu revolted, Raghu Ram was sent with the army, and 
throngh his skill in artery saved them , he got high praise for 
this and also the release ot his father 

In 1710 Ragha Kama son was born great joy arose 
Rajas came from diiferent directious to the ceremonies. A 
camp lined with cloth was erected one coss long by half a 
C 08 & broad— the piles of food were beyond calculation , brahmans 
recited from the Vedas , philosophers disputed on the Mimanas 
and Nyaya , dancing women became slow throngh their great 
joy , sham battles took place The earth shone with ]oy 

Raghu Ram succeeded after Ramjivan s death at Murshida- 
bad , he was confined by Jafir Kban lU Mnrshidabad, but even 
in jail be gave away land to the brahmans , afterwards he was 
released, and died on the banks of the Bhagirathi His son 
Krishna Chandra succeeded in 1728, appointed Riya by the Go- 
vernor of Murshidabad 

Thus ends our analysis of tins work The Sanskrit style is 
very plain, it abounds with anomalies and approaches to Prkknt 
We have in Bengali a Life of Raja Krishna Chandra Ray, with 
the account of whose birth our chronicle ends , subsequent to 
that period we enter on the demesne of Luropean history 
But tins chromcle leads us back to the misty past, and we shall 
make some cursory remarks in connection with it the oldest 
account we have seen of an historical kind relating to Bengal, 
18 the chronicle of Tnpura, part of it written in Bengali four 
centurira ago, — the oldest specimen of Bengali wntmg we have 
extant, for me Iiife of the Reformer Ohaitan^a is a century later 

Adtsur ruled a short time previous to A D 1000, when Qaur 
was m its prime, ** the glory of kingdoms, * with its population 
of two miilioDS, and its walls thirty mdcs m circumference and 
sixty one feet high, now, hke Hajraahflly & relic of the past , the 
dhroniele states that Adisur invited brahmans from Kananj, on 
accouDtof thedegeneracy of Bengal brahmans — the cause of that 
degeneracy, no ttoubt, was that they were infected with Buddhist 
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notions, winch at that period were djiiw out in Bengal, in con 
seque&cO of brahminiou perseention Adisar, the founder of the 
Vkidyea dynasty was, probably, a new and aealons convert to 
Hmd^Di8m,ashi8 predecessors in6aur,tlie Plil Rajahs, were sup* 
porters of Buddhism, but the reason given in the Chroniole that 
the brahmans were not admitted to the King, because they came 
m needle sewed * garments, does not accord with the statement 
of Kajah Badhakaut Beb who, in his celebrated J£a^a»iru»t, 
States they were rejected becanse of their warlike habiiiments, — 
both may be probable — ^the brahmans, as the rums of S^rn^th 
in Benares snew, used fire and sword to expel their ascetic 
Baddliist adversaries from their cloistered retreats, and very 
likely in opposition to the plain garb of the Buddhist priests, 
the Brahmans dressed themselves in “ silk and satin ” 

These Kanauj brahmans, the founders of the Knshnagbur 
family, fully carried out the spirit of bralimanism , isolation 
from people, seeking only the interests of their own class 
We have accounts of peaces built by them, and of political 
xiiovenients made, — but no regard to the people they were great 
zemindars or Bajaha, and held their titles, though generally 
hereditary, yet res ersible on bad conduct they were m the con- 
dition of feudal lords The skill m athletic exercises displayed 
by some of them, and for which they received rewards from the 
Moslem Governors, was a remnant of their northern origin, 
and which seems to be to a great extent lost with the modern 
Hajahs Where could we meet now with a Ben^li Rajah able 
to pull up a young mango- tree by the roots? iNot till they use 
more animaV food, and until gymnast^ are made a branch of 
national education 

The earliest mention we have of Nuddea, is in the time 
of R4ghav R&m, who both erected a magnificent palace at 
Krishnagliur, and also a statue of Gonesha and temple of Siva 
at Buddea ^his was probably about the commencement 
of Jehengir’s reign JSuddea had been for six cen tunes pre- 
vious one of the chief cities of Bengal We insert here an ac- 
count of the ongin of the Nuddea University, which we met 
with lately m an old publication, the Calcutta Monthly Be- 
wter^ for January 179 1 We know not what autfaonty the writer 
has for his statements, but in various ways it eomcides with 
points mentioned m the Sansknt work 

The joguy or fokeer Abdehoad, has the glory of being its 

* founder, it is said, upwards of four hundred years ago Tbe 

* tradition is, that, the plaee berog a perfoet jangle, or uncul- 
‘ tivated forest, Abdehoad retired into it, to lead a life of devo- 

* tion and abstinence Hu reudtog there, mduced two or three 
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* Other persons to build huts there Tfae'^ place soon besan to 

* wear a floonshing aspect , when it appeared, that this ho^ man 

* was, m a most distii^uished manner, an object of the diyine 
favour He was inspired with a p^eet Jcnowledge of the 

* sciences, without any application or study, and his braevolenoe 

* induced him to impart to his neighbours the supreme bappi> 

* ness which he derived from the gift. As he described toe 

* natuie of it to them, they expressed so ^eat a desire to partake 

* of It, that he offered to instruct them lu it The success at- 

* tending this generous undertaking, was so remarkable, tbat it 
^ IS believed to have been preternatural 

“ By the time he had read one leaf to them, they eomprehend- 

* ed what would have filled ten They soon reed and transcrib- 

* ed all that he had committed to writing, and with the utmost 

* facility, composed new woiks of their own , about this time 

* the place began to engage attention 

“ Fortunately the Rajah or principal person of the distnct, 

* was a man of liberal mind, and a friend to religion and learn- 

* ing His name was Roghow Boy, a brahman of the sect Gaur 

* This illuBtnous person xisited the fakeer s school, and became 

* one of his disciples He afterwards patronized the seminary, 
‘ and made it a regular and permanent institution He m a 
' princely manner endowed it with lands, for entertaimng mas- 

* ters and students, building houses at the same time for their 

* accommodation He also bestowed prizes upon certain de- 
< grees of proficiency in literature , for example, he that could 

explain the Nea Soaster, received from the Bajah a cup filled 

* with gold mohurs, and he that explained any other of the 
‘ Shasters, received a'mp filled with rupees In short, the Ba- 
‘ jah 8 liberality, and the fakeer s supernatural knowledge, soon 

* rendered Nuddeah the most frequented as well as the most 

* learned university in the East It has been, and is this day, 

* peculiarly c^ebrated as a school of philosophy 

“ The learned Serowmun, one of the first professors of pbilo- 
‘ sophy at Nuddeah, wrote a system of philosophy, which has 
‘ continued to be the text book of that school ever smod 
‘ Fifty-two pundits, of considerable note m the repobho of 

* letters, have written each a commentary on Serowmnn’s 

‘ treatise of philosophy , 

** The pundit Shunkur, one of tlie present professors, is a de- 
^ Boendant from Serowmun, and supports the literal reputation 

* of his own femily and of Nuddeah, m a very distingatshed 

* manner 

** Other sciences hare also been cultivated at Nuddeah, with 

Q 
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pMobu* BHceeiSj paiiioaUrij utronomy And astrology , al- 
thoagfa thwo la ao laaa then at pn a oa t veiy enunent in this 
deputment 

** l%e names of the Noddeah Biyahs, smoe the foundation of 
the nninnity, are as follows lloghow Roy. fiooddre, Bsm 
Jeemnr, Ruggaram. KissenChimd and SiTachnud. 

** 'Hie present Ra^b's son is sdiont twenty^five years of age. 
and naeoed Issunmuad. Ml these have bm remarkably lon^ 
bred, owing no doubt, lu some d^ee, to the nature of their 
pwsQits, by whi^ they were neyer exposed to violence or dsn* 
ger RooMre, m particular, lived to be upwards of one hun* 

' dred years of ige . and as he inherited hw iKither*s taste and 
’ liberality, his long reign was the means of establishing and 
’ pBrpetaabng thelaine of Nuddeah The &mily place of re- 
' Bideace or palace js at SUranilMMe, and the courts of jadzcsture 
are held at Kishnagbor 

** The grandeur of the foundodon of the Nuddeah University 
’ SB generally acknowledged It oonusts of three colleges. 

‘ Nuddeah, Saatipore and Gopnlparrah Each is endowed widi 
‘ lands for mamtaming masters in ev^ seienca . whenever the 


revenues of these lands prove too scanty for the support of 
the pundits and their scalars, the Rajah s treasury 8 up{dies 
Re deficieiu^ , for the masters have not only stat^ salanes 
from the R^ah. for their own support, but also an adRtional 
allowanee for every pupil they entertain And these resources 
are so ample, and so wdl admimstered, that m the College of 
Nuddeah alone, there are at present about eleven hundred 
stttdente and one hundred and twters These numbers. 
It 18 true, &U veiy Rort of those m fAhner days. In Rajah 
' Rooddro s time there were at Nuddeah. no less than four thou, 
sand elndents, and masters in proportion Still, however, 
it must be acknowledged, that the seminaiy is respectable, 
and mnst be supported by no inconsiderable talents and 
leanuns 


huimer pundit is the head of the College of Nuddeah. and 
allowed to be Re first philosopher and seholar m tlra whole 
nmversity , his name uMpires Re youth wiR Re love of 
Tiitne, the pnodii with the love of Iwaing. and Re greatest 
RnjRe. vsR its own vemeratson 

** Tlie students Rat come fiom distant part^ara generally of a 


aiBSji ought to 


twffii^y years at Nuddeah m close 
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* applieatum Thus m east, as wall as ibe west, tiie fiwii; 

* of the tree of knowleidg^, costs the bigpb pnee of 

* annonan Imikrattonft 

Any mair that chooses to derote hiinselfto hteratare, will 

* find a mamtenanoe at Naddea^ from the fixed refennes of 

* the university, and the donations of the Bajeb Ifen la 
‘ afflaent areumstences, however, live there at their own 

* expense, without borthening the foundation 

**By the pundits’ system of education, all valoable works are 

* committed to memory , and to facilitate this, most of their 

* compositions, even their dictionaries, are in iratre But they 

* no means trust their learning entirely to this repomtoiy, on 

* the contrary, those who write treatises or commeatanes on 

* learned topics, have at Nnfidesh always met with dishagmah 

* ed encoun^ements and rewards 

** The time of attending the pnbkc schools and lectures, 19 

* from ten o'clock ih the morning nntil noon Their method ^ 

* teaching is this — ^two of the masters commence a dialogue, 

* or disputation on the particular topic they mean to e^lain 

* When a student hears any thing aclTaiiced or expressed that 

* he does not perfectly understand, he has the pnvilege of inter* 

* rogatiDg the master about it They give the joung men evety 

* encouragement to communicate their doubts, by their temper 

* and patience 10 solving them. It is a professed and established 

* m axim of Nuddeab, that a pundit who lost his temper m ex- 

* plaining any point to a student, let him be ever so doll and 

^ void of memory, absolutely forfmts his reputation and is dis* 
' graced ^ 

The Nuddeah Kajahs have made it their frequent practice 

* to attend the disputations On all public occasions, especmlly, 

* t^Bajab assists and rewards those who distinguish themselves 

* But instead of cap*fails of gold and silver, as formerly, all that 
’ this pnnoe can now afford to bestow is a loatta and dhoat^,« e, 

* a brass cup and a pair of drawers These, however, from the 

* Bajah s own bands ore, by no means, considered trivial rewards 
‘ No Bmperore chelat commnnioates a higher pleasure, nor 

* inspires a nobler pnde Nothing can he more characteristic of 

* phUosophio simplioity and moderation, than the value which 

* they set upon ik ** Is it not,'* say they,“ the dress and frinii* 

* ture which nature requires V* 

JesBore is mentioned in the Chronicle in oontiection with 
PratfipHidit^a its ruler, who refused to pay tnbute to Akbar, 
but the Mnslem General was aided against a Hindu by 
anotlier Hindu, Majumdar of Krishnaghur Brery man for 
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hixaself* vfts oridentJy the tn&xim in encient days as now 
From the numerons Moslem ikmtlies m Jeasore settled 
for a long period, from the maxtnfioent oi^ elected to the 
south of n by Prathphditiya, and from the former cultivated 
state of dm Sanderbnnds, we jpifer that Jessore was m Ahbar a 
a place of mnch greater impm^aoe than of late times — 
the Bbayrab flowed throngli it with a ^ream, 

forming a communication between the Upper Provinces and 
the Kastem Distnets. The Vernacular Literature Committee 
have pobhdmd a Life of Fratdp&ditiya, which contains ranous 
mterestmg parti^lars about Jessore 

We have a notice of Burdwan in the Chronicle, in connec- 
tnm with a deed equaHmg that of Lueretia m Homan liistoiy 
Bnrdwan seems to have been formerly a place of importance, 
secured by a fort which stood probably to the west of the church, 
where also the old palace was situated. Zt was the wife of 
a Qovemor of Bnrdwan who, on her husband Unab-hke being 
assassinated in Burdwan, became the Queen of Jehangir, under 
the name of Nnr Jehan, and was a second Elizabeth m India 
Shah Jehan remained at Burdwan some time, and there re- 
ceived the refusal from the Portuguese of his request for 
artillery, which made him afterwards wreak bis vengeance on 
Hugly It ws» at Burdwan the English obtained the grant 
of land on which the city of Calcntfa stands from Arungzib s 
grandson, who was Governor there, and who ornamented Burd- 
wan city with a palace and mosq ue The revolt of Sobba Sing, 
mentioned m the Chronicle, will be ever memorable m Hub 
county, as it led to the English getting permission to erect 
Port WilTiam in Calcutta, and thereby securing hnr themselves 
a local habitation and a name The present Hafah of Bnrdwan 
IS only an adopted son, the old family was of ^hetnya origin , 
we have some notice of them five centunes ago 
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Art V — Tke Pm«rf» L^e of am JSasiUam Kmg By aMmher 
of tlu Horned of Us Mo Mtxoestyi JSfvswr^Veent Kwg 
^ Oude liondonf 1855 

“ The age of conquests is passed," said Loiub Napoleon , 
and the European wcmd delmons with fear lest he shoold 
be the conqueror, exulted in the Bentnnent It was quoted 
by statesmen with a glad smile, as a proof that their much 
vaunted “ balance of power” was not yet to be disturbed 
The states of Europe were still to occupy their position of 
armed and fettered neutrals. It was weloom^ by the 
dreamers as hendding in that era of peace and plenW, which 
they have so often prophesied, and postponed — ana it was 
accepted by thinkers as a proof that the speaker felt 
himself strong enough to dp without immediate war The 
acclamations continued. Two years ato, the whole stren^ 
of France and England was stretched to prevent the bol&st 
attempt at conquest recorded in history The great fact 

g ave me lie to the pungent aphorism. The age of conquests 
as not passed, nor is it passing , it proceed^, with greater 
or less rapidity, in every comer of the earth Russia stands 
pledged to a deliberate scheme, involvmg the conquest of 
the md world America s^ds pledged to principles which 
involve the conquest of tlie new England, while repudiating 
conquest^ goes on conquenng, annexes a new temtozy in every 
half decade, and annihilates some barbarian tnbe in everv 
two years. It is true, the last named power believes herself 
free of any such design She does not, however, draw back 
her hand , and the ^y consequence of her prudery is, that 
her conquests are without system, made often at the wrong 
moment, and generally three tunes as costly as they need have 
been destroys the dynasty of Runjeet, and leaves the 
seeds of rebellion, because she will not conquer ' She an- 
nexes Pegu, and makes a virtue of abstammg from the con- 

S uest ” m the remamder of the kingdom. In abort, despite 
fanchester men and able editors, cptton manufacturers and 
{dulantbropic dreamers, she is as much pledged to advance 
as the Romanofit or the Stated Meanwhilei, these oonqummg 
nations, these races whose lust of territoni^ aggrandisement 
excites the horror of Quakers and of Man<^ester orators, advance 
in every other direction at an equally rapid rate. E^Und is 
incompiurably richer, more educated, ^oie Tirtuous, tiian she 
was in the dreary reigns of the first QeoigeS, who repudiated 
any thing so energetic as annexatiin. Russia, in thirty years. 
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has added SO per cent to her f»opa}ation, a&d, the lieff 
of the hour bei]^ owlookod — 50 pee oent to the physioal 
comfort of her miUions. Her pou^ orfirahadove jBmrope 
Her difdomsOT excites a dread such as ^glishmen once 
felt for the ^amard and the Jesuit Her anns have proved 
ocmal to those oi tvo of the nnehtiest nationa of the world 
the Umted States it is usaess even to speak. The 
child 18 growing into a giant While ^ doables her coun> 
try, she ^odruples her means of eiwloying it There are 
more DoUars, more Badways, more Coin, mcnro Telegraphs, 
more People, more Missions, and more l^ucation in the States, 
than there were tkui^ years ago Let us turn to the non- 
eoaquenng Statee. llie Orienlu Empires have ceased to 
confer, and are ceasing to exist Every where around 
IS toe sound of the crumbling of rotten thrones. How 
stands the mighty and paternal Qovemment of China ? With 
treason at the gates of Fekm, ontside barbanans profTermg 
arrogant assistance, the King of the North steahng her foirest 

S ovinces, the valley of her most magnificent nver Japan 
» pelded to the demand of a smgle squadron of 
one of the conquenng nations The King of Siam has ad- 
mitted the Consul, wno will give place only to the Besident 
The Shah of Persia quails at the^reat oi a single English- 
man Bay by day the dommion ot Hossia advances further 
over the Nomad tnfoes, and Empire-seats of Central Aioa. 
How IS It with Spam T Is she happier, richer, nobler, than 
when oigftged m her (»reer of G(niquest ? Is Espartero greater 
than Alva, or as good as LasCasas. Is ODonnell the equal 
of Cortez or Gonsalves ? Are the gang of repudiatory ^itors 
who surround Isabella, greats than the grave and stet^ men 
of thoucht, who wero the eyes and bands of Philip and Charles 
the Eifm ? Is Spam turned into a Farddise by hw long cessation 
from the career of oonqn^? Has she more men or manu&ctores, 
BailwByB,T^^^phs, Exports, ImporbH or aught that the soul 
of DCancheiAer rgozees m ? Has she even the things in which 
wiser men take pleasure, books or pictures, achievements in 
hteratom or artt Has die so many nvais to Calderon and 
Cerrantea, to Y^asquez and Munlio T If we turn to Italy, 
the piotcure beeomeB even more striking Bat one section 
of that hmd has woke from the dream ci i^es, and entered 
the race of modem civdiEation. The first efiort of that one 
Was to conquer Italy, an effiofft not abcmdoned at Novara , its 
Second to aasist in le^stoig the conquest of Constantm^le 
PVance and the Bcandinsvian Powers are the (mly ones m 
whieh the cesaaUon of ocmpM is not apparently aocompa- 
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nied by « do^ward teudeoi^, aad tluy sot realiy «ioap* 
taozu to the nde. f'xuiee ha& not given up, though aha his 
for the mofmeiitfiuapended oonqueet She tm not mnoukc^ 
ed Al^ria^ oe given up the design of making the Bhioe her 
botuu&T} As for S^dinavia^ her eneigzes are Misozlied m 
one l(mg straggle to resist the inevitable march <tS one of the 
conquering j^era. Slowly and quietly she recede^ hut recede 
she does. Sweden dares not deelaie war Denxoaik takes a 
Bussian f nnce as auoeessor to the thnme of Christian. 

If then, throughout the world, piogroBs sued conquest are in 
fact uiut^, IS It not just possible thM they may aim b&umted 
of right ? Is there not some famt probability, t^t conquest 
may be ngbt as well as inevitable, and that the Han^ester 
school are committmg not only a blunder but a enme, in 
lesistmg it i And Bratj is not conquest on the pact of a pro* 
gressive nation mevitable ? 

As far as the conquests over mere savages are ccmoemed, 
this will, we suppose, be admitted without much argument. As 
a nation becomes richer, its population is certom to encreasa 
The development^ of new trades affords place for new house* 
holds, and m oountnes where a healthy morality prevai^, 
population encreases somewhat &ster than oommeioa These 
mouths must be fad it is all very well to tell them tl^t 
they must starve at horns. They won t do it, and there is no 
human force extant competent to make them They emigrate 
to lands which wait only cultivation to give them the com* 
forts denied by the old world. UnfcntunaEdy, these lands are 
frequently scoured by savage races who use them as the beasts of 
prey use the junglei As a matter of course, they re^urd the 
setUers as intruders. The settlers, on the other hand, look 
on them as thieves and murderers, or if excessively philan- 
thropic, as men who must “ retire into the interior " The 
sain^^ object to mther process, recur to'^eir only argument, 
and whether Seminoles or Sioux, Qualches, or AuBtralians, dm* 
appear The white man needed room, and, under whatever 
disguise, he took it, and mamtamed it by supenor fince. We 
say nothing the right or wrong of such a proceeding, we <pe^ 
sim^y of the fiu^ uid of its inevitable character The qoea^ 
tion, nowew, mu^ be widened out. Is there any neoea^j 
why a progressive nation shouldbe also a oonqaering miel Why 
sfaould it not hve and penmt its neighbours to we in peaoe? 
We r^ly, the necessity exists, unless the nation follows the 
policy apau. If it retires into itself refuses all communaoatioa 
with the outer world, and ignores all himmu action, exc^t its 
own. It snay hve till some yave^f baddamn eoetces li once 
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more into conquest. The Romans of tlie Empire actually did 
do this. TTiere was Borne Outside wae the universe. They 
wanted no connection with it , Ihejr ceased to conquer, and for 
a few years lived on in a luxunous peace The pig can deay 
itadf to every body but the butcher The hut^er came at 
last^ aud Borne woke to fiud that the age of ccmquest had not 
passed away, but that she was herself the conquered. Under 
any other conditions, c(mquest is as certain as the demonstitt' 
tion of a xnatHematical nroDlem. The progressLve nation, like 
a hefldthy child, gradually grows strong lake the same child, 
as she reaches to man's estate, she comes into contact with other 
hemgs Idee herself, forms friendship!, enmities and alliances. 
Ultimately eveiy nation finds it indispensable to oonsolidate 
and render defimte her business relations with other nationa 
Soon, either from folly or mahee^ or the inevitable clash of 
opposing interests, the growing nation finds or fancies itself 
injured. It feels that its development perhaps is cramped by 
infenor intellects, that the good it could achieve is prevented, 
that the principLea in which it has earnest £uth are derided 
Or it finds siinply that its trade is injured, Jthat it is robbed 
of advantages honestly earned It demands reparation, and 
freqoendy does not obtam it We all know that even good 
men canni^ be tansted in their own smts, that men really 
desirous of doing right, actually cannot se^ in opposition to 
their own interest^ where the ngbt really lies. How much less 
probable is it ih^ a nation will thus concede nghta to which 
It believe its Utls well assured i The demand is refused The 
injured nation most submit or %ht She arms, her intern^ 
energy gives her the victory, and she, in &ct, makes a conquest 
The suit IS won, the expenses must be paid, or the victor is 
BtiU iqjured. Mon^ or temtoiy is accepted as compensation, 
and a'oonqaest is ejected. It matters nothing that the defeated 
nation is not subjugated. That is simply the modeiatioii of 
the vksUh*, or the result of policy Where land is wanted, it 
IS immediately taken Even England has already demanded a 
few Colomes. 

Bdldmg then conquest to be inevitable to a progressmg 
pei^le, eiuier from want of room, or from the natom oucum* 
stance of steength being exerted to inflict punishment fer 
injuiy received, is deliberate conquest ever jostifiidble f Is it ever 
a zignt thiim to aet forward an army with the distinct mten> 
timi of putt^ one nation under the rule of another! Wehold, 
as thonsandahold, if th^ dared but avow thcar belief, that it is , 
aaid we so Hold, because we beheve that every nation, hke every 
indindualj has, or db^t to,^e, a oouamence aud a reeponsi- 
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bhty It IS bound by a lav higher than an^ rntemaUonai lav to 

£ at an end to oppression and to ytetanom nnme^ and to 
nman snfiianng, whenever and vhererer it dtseorers it The 
man who BUin£ by fmd looks quietly on at a murder, having 
power to prevent it, is a muraerer The nation which loolm 
quietly on, while thousands are murdered, shares m the guilty 
and w share m the retribution. Inde^, m extreme oases^ 
as they are called, this is openly acknowledged 'Who objected 
to Lora John Russell s threat to con/vpd the Duke of Tuscuoy 
to liberate tho Madim? Who doubts our right to coerce 
barbarians mto a respect |pr the persons of British travellers 1 
The right here aoknowledged in extreme cases exists in all 
'Wv are bound, having the power, to prevent human suffermg, 
and being so bound, we must occasionally, in the discharge of 
Qur duty, resort to force That force agam will occasio^ly 
lead to conquest There are races on earth who so nearly 
occupy the position held by maniacs among men, that it is 
mdispensabie for their own secanty to put them, metaphon^ 
c^ly, in irons. Beasonmg is us^ess, menaces ore not under- 
stood, even the soour^ is only operative for the moment — ^we 
must put them in confinement, keep their dangerous strength 
in order, place their propensities where they can effect no 
harm But if we do this, we are bound to see that they obtain 
every comfort we can assure them, that their property is well 
administered, and themselves subjected to the regimen brat 
calculated to offset a return to reason To effect this great 
ol^ect^ we must assume the complete and effsctuid contim, m 
other words, we must, when spet^ng of nations, annex. 

We are ftdly aware of the extrraue consequences to which this 
theory may develope itself “ Who,’* says some horrified mem- 
ber of the Peace Society, “ who makes you judge in your own 
case ? Granting even your right m oeartain oases, to whom are 
you responsible for a blunder We answer, to alone On 
earth the sane man alone can judge of his nght to confine 
the insana If, Ihrou^ cupidity or lust of power, he confines 
one not pnqierly insane, he sms, and will undergo the retxibu- 
Uon The possibility of such a crime does not lessen the 
right of sane mankind to confine madmen But what proof 
have we that he is mad, or what is the degree of oppresuon 
wbioh justifies mteiference ? We reply, the proof of msaxuty 
m nabons rests, as m mdividuals, with the consmenoe ^ the 
sane, assisted by the advice of those is^ecaally sl^^ed m 
such complamts And as for the degree of oppression, any 
degree which can be considered equid or supencN^tothesmouBt 
of human suffering which will he caused by the effwt to 
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remedj it Bat we sball again be told that this would lead 
ns to interfere in buqIl cases as fear&l misgoTemment 
of Napl^ or oren to put down slayery in the United States 
by force of anna Btecisely When Cromwell uttered the 
Irnghty menace, If thou wilt not spase the poor people of 
my guns shall be heard m the Castle ot San Angelo/’ 
he acted on this pnncipla We accept this extreme 
zesolt, and hold that fngtend commits a cnme in permittmg 
the px^eut mi^oyemm^t of Na^es The same Temark would 




we£>it? No man 18 bound to perf||pfi impossibilities, or to 
commit smcide in order to preyem murder If a man who 
could not swim, saw a murder bemg committed in the middle 
of the Hooghly, he would not be guilty for not jumpmg mto 
the water to prerent it It is only toe good which it is deaf 
we can do that we are bound to do , and we oan stop mi^goTem* 
ment in Naples. Therefore, we bold that a nation is bound by 
a law higher than any precept of Yattel, or any subtlety of 
Padendotf, to conquer, if without conquering it cannot put an 
end to a g^ oppression 

This being adnutted, how much greater is toe enme of a na- 
tion which enables another to commit crime, and toen refuses 
either to abandon or repair its cnminaiity, because atonement 
would involve an im^ginaiy horror designated "conquest’ 
Such a nation is like a man who gives a Malay a creese 
to nm a mack with, and rdoses either to take away the weapon 
or to heal the wounds it inflicts, because that involves a htUe 
trouble and the obloquy of the bad. Tet this is precisely our po- 
licy in India. We place weapons m toe hands of men who, from 
education, are as mad as these Malays , and not only that, but 
we bmd their victims to make the slaughter easy Then when 
we awake to the feet toat murders ere being committed, we 
r^ose to interfere, because, fezsooth, Cobden and Bright will be 
indignant at our interferenoa We give the Bmah of Travan- 
core the right to enslave a hundred thousand human beings , 
we enable thb 3 iaharaja of Cashmere to use molten lead as a 
tax collector 8 expedient We permit toe King of Oode to 
pezferm eve^ act which can rmn his dominions, and toen 
we r^aad to interferei. We sell poison, knowing it will be used 
for murder, and consider ourselves vutuous because we will not 
put the murderer under arrest 

This kingdom of Onde is perhaps toe best illustration of 
Englito blondenng mi the sutgeet of conquest In 1806 , after 
vanoos most diagraoefoi lutngue^ Lcurd Wellesley brought the 
Oude aflhir to a sumxnaiy tenxunaUon. He conquered Oade 
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It 19 trne he did not march troops, fight battle^ or atpend 
more of his resoorees than he ooifid help, hat stiU he conqaer- 
ed Onde. The power to do all this was m 3ub hand, and the 
King knew j^ectly that if he refused to obe^ it would be 
employed. ISb signw a treaty which stnpped him of half his 
domixuons. It guaranteed to him, howerer, the other half It 
enabled him to live without fear of any external enemf whatso- 
ever Aware that quarrels might arise with his sulgects, wi& 
Kajahs indignant at the supremacy of a Mussalman, or with 
Muasaimans mdignant at the restrictions on maltreatmg Hm- 
dus, it guaranty him ^ also agaihst mtemal revolt Six 
thousima Bntiah troops wore pla^ in the neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, and the King was mmrmed that, as regarded his own 
subjects, he was absolutely irea More unrestricted power 
it was perhaps impossible to place in the hands of mortal man 
The lung was ftee from the dread of the appeal to Delhi, 
which was tlie great check upon the actions of the Nawabs 
The relimous check, sometimes strong m Mussalman countries, 
mattered little m a district, three-fourths of whose population 
were Hindus, and whoso traditions had been destroyed by 
incessant changes of administration Even the great finm 
check was wantmg So long as the King was popular in the 
palace, his persoim safety was assured enei^ of reforma- 
tion could render a revmt possible Ko excess or crime could 
give his subjects strength to resist him, backed as be was by 
all the strength of India, and all the strength of England. 
The weapons were placed in his hand, and he was fmenred that 
he was free, free in the highest sense of the word, to use them 
as he would One only stipulation did the conqueror make, 
one trace only of humomty is to be found in his arrangements 
He implied tliat the mighty powers with which the son of an 
»rch Ixmtor was invested, were to he used for good, under the 
implied penalty of forfeiture, — that m the event of notoriously 
baa government, the treaty would be considered as violated by 
the King of Dude, and not binding on the other contractzog 
party 

Kor was the kingdom, though shorn of its fiur proportionB, 
unworthy the aoceptanee of Ghazee ud daen The modem 
kingdom of Oude stretches ovm* an area of about twice 
the size of England. This great tract is or was inlmbited by 
five millions of the boldest and most mdostnous raoo yet 
known in India Mora than one-half its area would produce 
all the necessities of Onentol hfe, and all that is useful for 
exportation Wheat and barley, oils and gums, mdigo and 
lac dye, gold and silver, ware all produced or producible m 
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S rofonon The Cbnges irss the l»ghv» of Oode, es ireU as of 
le north west Vast forests of teak anorded an meshanstible 
matenal fi)r boildiQg Kmes of konkur and gframte rocks sup- 
hhed the mstoial for endless loads. The xerenue was still 
fUa miUions sterling: *!nie dvnaaty was tol^ably popular 
The people were not very heavify ground down. A rich and 
hononred nobility stood around the throne, with rights suffi- 
mently secure to ensore a constant suceession of competent 
officials. The King himself, though vicioiis, was a man of 
decent capacity, and his miniiSter might hare done credit to a 
Eotopean monarchy Th^bnal was made , and from that day 
Oude has been in toe position of a house goremedby a maniae 
It has been subjected to the most foarfol evil which we 
h^ere ean visit a commamty, the evil of a Govemment which 
unites projQigacy to idiotcy Ifflowly and almost without obser- 
vation its propaiy has passed away Its revenue has declined 
frcnn four nulnons sterling to sevmity lakhs of Bupees. Its popu- 
lation has been not only dWimated but reduced one-hal£ !^ety 
kmd cf order has disappeared. The police hie ceased to exist 
The revenue is farmed to eighteen chuckladars, who obtain 
their appointments bo 1% from bribery of the low fovountes of 
the court The mon^ which they pay m is anticipated years 
be£»e it is due, and is reduced one-half by the numerous 
hands through which it passes The usual course of procedure 
IS somewhat after this foshion The chuckladar, with a strong 
body of troops, selects a few villages or a nch zemindary for his 
first demand Xt is for the iWular revenue plus a solcUmm, 
Soth. are paid with considerable readmess, it the village has 
not been recently hamed, or stormed, or visited by the &ng, 
or bv any other pestdence. The taxation of Oude is not by 
itself very oppressive, and as for the solaimm, that is regarded 
as a matt^ of course, a mere expremion of respect for a supe- 
nor This once secured, the chuckladar makes a new demand 
He stiU, however, usually covers it with some pretext His 
troops are in revolt, and he must pay thotn at once , or his 
oonmiissana^ is out of order, or there is a xnanufoctured balance 
of axxeais , oi^ m short, the lamb's fother abused the wolf The 
villagers or the nexmndar, anUcipating somethmg of the kind, 
are not quite unprepared. With tears and menaces, and 
itdpxecatums, and aometunes with a shew of fighting, they still 
pay ^en the cfaodkladar comes out without disguise He 
pazes tS\ the women he can lay his hands on, and demands a 
ransom undw the direat of msults to them which, to an 
tHuenlal, are worse than death. SomeUmea the terrible threat 
extorts the remainder of the noUm'fl hoard. Sometunes, parti 
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oularlj axtmg Hiiidusi» the tbre«t BUatibem wi|h 

unfortaaates turn 9t bfty,aiid sword m iiaad> eafitbsirm 
throng^ to Compft&y’s teamtoiy Soinefciinefl^ too, ttMgf 
defeat the ehookladar aad toko to tibe sMoatauia. More 
firequently Uie village is assaulted, all the property hame^ and 
the women sarrendered to (he lost of the ooldietr Ihe seene 
IS repeated again and agam, and the chuoklaoar freqaenUy 
emerges firoxn a distnct which lie has tumedinto a desert stoddea 
with sacked cities Why should he not ? He has no prmeiide, 
for the little religious f^ing hl^ver possessed has b^n worn 
out in the palaces of Lucknow Hortias no hoxnanity, for when 
did an Oriental ever shrink from the spectacle of human sufiSer^ 
iDg ? He has no enlightened self>mteies(, for the profits of ^ 
ozimeB will purchase inununity, and an exchange with some other 
chuokladar He has no fear even, for rosistanoe is ultimately 
imposuMe Is he not backed by a fisrounte eunuch whom he 
has tobed f Ta not the eunuw supported by a nika wife, at 
whose irregulanties he winks ? Is not the mka wife, meh- 
tranee though she may be, omnipotent with her sensu^ lord 1 
And IS he not supported by all the strength of on empire with 
a hundred millions of obedient subjwts, and able to place 
a thousand piec^ of camion on one battle-field ? Henersevere** 
Occasionally, as in the instance of ^aupuiah, a whole countiy 
IS laid waste , but it matters nothing at Ludmow The King^ 
favourites have money, and the King has, to use Carlyle's ex> 
presaion, " unspeakable peace within doors ” Woe to the chuck* 
ladar, howevot, if he presumes to retam too much of his 
weallh. The courtiers ore then awake to humanity Complamts 
are listened to^ he is ordered to diverge, tied by the heels to 
a high roo^ covered with oil, and placed in the sun, thrown 
among hornets, burnt with hot irons on the ambits and 
the tmghs. The sponge is quickly squeezed, and King and 
couxtiers get drunk with champaign porohased out of thp pro* 
ceeda Such is the mofussil of Oud^ the draazy scene vaned 
only by the sadden success of some danng Hmdu Kaja, who, but 
for lus fear of the BnUsh, would cleanse Oude of its pesUlent 
rulers in six months Is the capital any better We have 
before us a letter, giving a short account of the visit of a lecent 
traveller to Lucknow, which has never made its appearance in 
print The writer, obviously a long resident m md^ ha||i we 
know, enjoyed peculiar opportunities of amvuig at the truth' 
”Mt and Z reached Lucknow on and were m(»t 

* warmly received by^ Round the city stret^es a deep belt 

' of desert, apparently some twenty-two miles deep, and whufo 

* looks to my eye, and I examined the soil very care^ly, Uke 
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* oollizmUd tsacta Neztm<miuig,aiaoimt)edan two talleiephflnte, 

* rery thm and iroo^lMfifOoe-locddD^^ «g started for a survey of 
' the oUy T<ni have been at Ckieo I know Bid you remark 

* tiie stHii^ look of the mty from the Mameliikes' leap, that 

* look as if It were worn ottt with cdd agc^ and only wanted some 

* friendly hand to crumble it mto dost f Lucknow has just that 

* crombfuii; look. Kvery thing, from the gates downwards, is an 

* mutation of Stamboul The ideahas bora originally wdQ con- 

* ceiyed, but it is executed in lath and piaster, and everylhins 

* is gomg to rum. The plasteroiunbles, the bucks are cro^e^ 

* and there is no repair (#i the road I observed, that our ele- 

* phaats had an ecoentnc habit of steahng cakea, vegetebles and 

* lirmh from eveiy open stall we passed. * They we starved, like 

* idl (he Kirng's ammal%' was the qjuiet explication, *and the 

* mahouts, who are fond of the anun^ teach them to steal, and 

* abuse (he stall-keepers for ohgectii^ The Kmg has endless 

* palaces, such as th^ are, evety monarch erecting a new edifice, 

' uid zoblung his predecessor s to adorn it. has also a 

* mausoleum , all with one exception are robbed m the same way, 

* and X asked thereaaon of this remarkable exempUon. * It is 

* under the Bntash guarantee,' was the satisfactory answer 

‘ Eveiythixm was dilapidated to the last degree, ^e plaster 
' dropping from thewiuls, dirtonoveiy comer, the magnificent 

* frmutuie aU destroyed, guards, all old men or boys, dressed or 
‘ undressed, m uniform so ragg^, that it is a mercy it hangs 

* t(^;etber Li the great pal^, m the audience chamber, were 

* twelve guards watching the diamond throne Three had no 

* jackets, two a trouser a piece, and one man, who made his 

* salute with a rusty baycmet, because he had no musket, had 

* htexally nothing but his cross b^t and his dhooUe Almost 

* all were old men, with the blank weary looks of those who had 

* no hope and nomterest * How many of these ragamoffins may 
' there be ?' we squired. 'Some eighty thousand thioughoirii 

* Oude.' ' And are they all like these V pointing to one old rascal 

* who was on the stairs, meSeotually emdeavouring to salute ns 
' with what appeared to be the handle of a cooking pot 

" Bah I was the reply, these are the Coldstream Guwds They 
' are seldom more than two years m arrear You should see 
' the fellows m the interior'' And m thm really the army 
'dkOnde? 

*^pioraare^rw<»fonrr^mients m better (run, but for 

** nmunted our howiLhs again, and rode on Passing 
*' through a long baaar, 1 observed a whd^row of little houses 

* on the wall, with very green jUmils. These were the abodes 
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* of the King’s discarded mistresses. In anoHier baaiir, right 

* among the people, srere two tigms lying on charpoys, uid Ued 
‘ with ropes which, in my imagination, h»ked veiw rotten. Good 

‘ God, said Mr Why, these are tigers , are they safe? Safe, 

‘ not a bit of it, but what then ? Who cares for human hfe in 

* Lucknow? They used to be led by a stnng up and down the 

* bazar, unj^ the Resident mterfored. He would have th^ se- 

* cured if he could, but lying there and lookmg at the children 

* makes them fierce ^ 

« And if they eat th^said childran ?— God is great* what does 

* the Emg care? 

" 1 saw a spectade nearly equally bad m the menagene. 1 

* entered the compound almost^withont thmkmg On one side 

* was a rhinoceros tied to a tree, and around me eleven tiger 

* cages Not one was properly secured The bars were looser 
' the floom rotten, the roof fml of holes. The animals often 

* escape, and are always dangerous, but what is human hfe in 

* Lucknow? I confess I made my escape as quickly as possible^ 

‘ more especially as the rhmoceros began to shew signs of di8< 

* pleasure at our long stay The animals were once m strong 

* cages, but a flood drove them out, and smce then they have 

* bc^ retained here. The people, as we passed along, were to 
‘ me all the same m appearance, a look oi ferocious sensuality 

* The Hindus were best, but fill were tembly inferior to the 

* villagers and Cawnporees. 

“ Is there no mon^ then, that these poor brutes are so 

* starved, I enquired ? 

** Money ’ The menagene costs thousands a year I cannot 

* say who gets it, but the tigers certamly don’t It is the same 

* every where in Lucknow Money is paid for the palaces. The 

* palaces crumble Mon^ is paid for the mosqua It has no 

* readers, no teachers, no semoes, no book Money is paid for 

* tombs All that 13 not dirt m them 13 cobweb As we rode 

* homeward I noticed two scenes I shall not readily foxget. 

* The one was the blackened shell of a house, where a Hindu, 

* hiS wifo and two children were* twelve months ago, burnt 

* alive, because the man was unable to comply with the demand 

* of a fovounte eunuch for AHy Rupeea The King at first reso- 

* lutely refused to punish the author of this de^ and when 

* severely pressed, placed him for three da\s in open stfleBt. 
‘ The second sight was a young woman, evidently b^tiful in 
< form, walking along with a man with a pistol on Indf eoek 

* behind her 

" * Who is that/ quoth I, in my umocenee, ^and what is the 

* pistol for ? 
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" * Probably^ she is going to aomeiu^le, and does not like it 

* The ^tol will kiU her if she flies.* 

Kent day we all started <mt agam, and passing thiongb 

* a senes of narrow lanes, came upon the great street. There 

* was a bemendoiis noise, and we emeors^ upon a scoie 

* such as can now be witnessed in its perfecUon only m 

* Ln^uow The chowk or street was inommed w^th human 

* bein^ There must have been forty thousand persons theie, 

* beatmg their breasts, w^ng, seeking, flounshmg theiif 

* sabres, and erezy now ^nd then jcnamg in a sort <» wild 

* rush to see something quite invisible to me, but 1 sup- 

* pose a tfneea Do these scenes never end m bloodshed ? 

* inquired I of It is the last day of the Hohunnm 

* said ha Z had forgotten it or I would not have brought you 

* here. The Hohumim costs about six hundred hvesa year m 

* Lucknow We saw a great deal, but 1 am sick of all this. I 
' have been listening all day to stones, some of them backed by 

* irrefoagable evidence, any one of which would make the 

* House of Commons qvuver with indignation What id 
' the mi^govemment of Naples compared with this t I doubt 

* if Tibenus or Cahgula were a bit worse either in cruelty or 

* debaucheiy, than ^ Nasser ud deen , and the present man 

* IS as bad, Uiough of a foabler energy lAst night £ heard one 

* man defend the Government He said, — he receives a thousand 
' a month — that it was not so vory bad, that the cruelty aflected 

* only the slaves of the palace, and the mtenor was well culU- 

* vab^ Why is not indigo grown? said L Well, said he^ it him 

* been tried, two Englishmen tried it. One was murdered, and 
‘ the other had to fly Yon see there m no secunty Jbr Ufe and 

* property here. J heard, too, one little stolistioal fact, that will 

* give you some idea of the state of morals. There are upwards 

* of one hundred houses in Lucknow, all taxed and registered, 

* and mhidiited not by women but by men. Was Gomorrha 

* worse ? Such u hfe m Lucknow ** 

Had the writer hved there longer, he would have seen worse 
things than these, he would have heard of whole villages nven 
up to the tigeri^ and whole eities given up to plunder, a flCMieiy 
usefol only to oi^xess the peasan^, and a nobility whose only 
safety is at a distance from the capital 
Stmh IB the cajutal and such is Oude, and we cannot but con- 
sider that It cmnes finrly within our categoiy Here we have 
a vtel scene of oppression, and oppression wnich is admitted, 
and which, if dwied, can be deiaonstxated on evidence that 
would satisfy a jury This alone, upon our pnnciples, would 
justify oonqaeBt, havmg for its sole excuse the termmation of 
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8 UcH dppressiozL But there is more than this ITie oppres- 
Sion exists solely because we arm and defend the oppressor. 
Therefore we are responsible not only for the gmlt of slac^ 
ness in a ffood work, for that fear of man which bnngeth a 
snore, bnt ior actual and direct participation m onmei The 
third link m onr argiimentative chain is not w^ting We <xin 
stop the oppression Two lines in the GasseUewomd banish 
the whole crew, King, eunuchs, women and chuckladars into 
thor natural insignificance Tbei^ is no army m Oudo The 
Hindu population is wholly on our side The relaUves of onr 
sepoys, of both creeds, are most anxious for the annexation, and 
the remaming Mnasalmans are not sufficiently united or suffi- 
ciently agOTteved for hostile action Two regiments of Euro- 
peans would be sufficient, and two regiments of Europeans wo 
can spara 

But one ailment remains — It is alleged by some whc»e 
Hinduism leads them to sympathize deeply with the IfaUre Prin- 
ces that to annex Oude, would be to violate engagements We 
may deprive the King of the power to do evil, but we may not 
strip him of his revenues They are to be paid m order that he 
may live m luxury It needs littJe argument to shew that these 
revenues belong to the country, and not to any individual 
house His hereditary right is one of Government, not pro- 
perty It 18 true, that in an Oriental country, tho two phrases 
are, during the life time of the King, almost svnon^mous, but 
they cease to be so at his death He cannot abenato them by 
will He cannot waste them while alive except by rent-free 
tenures, terminable with the life of the donor They are the 
property of the state, and pass with it into the hands of the 
conquerors. We question if those who thus argue ever reabze 
to their own minds what an Oriental Pnnee is. He is one of 
those bemgs in whom Englishmen are unable to behove, a man 
whose one object in life is to procure for himself a moment s 
amusement at any cost, even of hia own future peace and com- 
fort. As for that of others, unless they pander to his vices or 
are essential to his digmty, it is never cared for at all Add to all 
this, that an Indian Frmce has usually lost even his own self- 
respect, and we obtam a character whom Suetomus would have 
ref^d to paint A book has recently made its appearance 
which d^irts the interior life of one of these ver;^ Rings (rf 
Ouda l^ough not worth much in a historical pomt of view, 
It 18 an able work. The writer, wporentlv portioit-pamiter to 
the last Kmg of Oude, has observed minutely and recorded with- 
out prejudice He attempts neither broad fetches uor leaded 
dtssertaiious, but records simply what he has seen and heard 

s 
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He bed e remarkable op^tum^ fat obserrmg the snterior of 
oonrt life in Onde, and ne has need it welL The result is a 
portiBit of aa Onental such as has rarely been presented to 
oomdentaL eyes. The ^Id and the jewels are all stripped away, 
the purple robe is puwed aside, a^ we have the man, immea- 
suiably infenoj^to the worst soverei^ who has ever occupied a 
European throne. The wnter visited Lucknow in 1 SS5, on busi- 
ness and accepted an office, it is not clear what office, unless it 
was that of labianan in the ^^g"s household fle commences 
his narrative with a sketch of the ruling fevounte This scoundrel 
with whose evil deeds all Lucknow is still rmgmg — 

The lMii>er was the greatest man of the five His inflaenoe wab far 
greater tiiaa the native prime minister, or Kawab He was known to be 
an especial favourite, and ell men paid court to him His histoir trul^ 
and honestly written, would fbrm one of the oddcbt chapters of human 
hie All that I knew of him was tins — 

He bad oome out to Calcutta as cabm boy in s ship Having been 
brought up as a hair dresser m London, he hen left hu ship, on arriving 
in Cucutta, to resume his old business He was successful , he pushed 
andpufied himself into notonety At length he took to going up the 
nver with Hurepean mercbandiU for sale , he became in faoC what is 
called there a nveivtrader Arrived at Lucknow, he found a Kesideut, — 
not the same who was there when 1 entered the king a service,— anxious 
to havehu naturally lank hair curied like the Governor Generals The 
Governor-General waa disungaished by hia rinelets , and tbe Governor 
General is, of course, ** Gie slass of fiehion and tbe mould of form” in 
India. The resident would be like him , and tbe river-trader was not 
above resuming hn old business Marvelloua was the alteration he made 
IQ the Resident s appearance and so the ^eat saheb himself mtroduocd 
the wonder-workingbarber to the king That Resident is m England 
now and writes M F after his name 

The king had peculiarly lank, straight hair , not the most innocent 
apiHroach to a curl had ever been seen on if. The barber wrought 
wonders again, and the kmg was delighted Hmiours and wealth were 
shoirered npon the lucky imffevr He was giveip a title of nolnbty 
Softat Khan (“ the illustrious cbieT ) was bis new name, and men bowed 
to him in Onde l^e whilom cabin boy was a man of power now, and 
wealth was rapidly flowix^ m upon him The king^s favourite soon be 
ssomes wealthy m a native state The barber, however, had other sources 
of profit open to him besides bribery he supplied all the wine and beer 
u^ at the Im^s table Every European axticle required at court came 
throi^ hu hamla, and the rupees aorumnlated in thousands What 
shall be done unto the man v^om the king debghteth to honour ?” u 
a qnestuw as qgt now in every oriental court aa it was whmi fixe Jewish 
queen* recorded it. 

KassIrpatnoboqQds to the honours he heaped upon the fascinatiiig 
barber , nnbrnite d confidence waa placed m him By small de^es he 
had at hut become a regtdar guest at the xwal table, and sat down to 
take dumer with the faitg aa a thmg of nmt , nor would hu majesty 
taste a bottle af wme opmied by any other han& than the barber a. Bo 
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afnud WBs lu« majesty of buitf pouoned his own fiunily, ihai 01*07 
bottle of wine was sealed in the barber^s house befiire beu^ faroogiitlli 
the king s table , and before he opened it, the little man looked cmwulljr 
at the seal tosee that it was all ruht. He then oipened it| and took a 
portion of a glass 6rst, befbre fillip one for the king 8^ was the 
et^uette at the royal table when 1 first took my idace at it 

The confidence reposed m the fayounte was, in coarse, soon geneFsOy 
known over India, or at all events m Bengal The * low menial, as the 
Catcntta Eetnew c^led him,>>! was the subject of squibs, and pssqnmades, 
and attacks and satmoal rerses without number , and marymloiuly little 
did the low menial care what they said of him, as long as he acenmulated 
rupees They had the wit and tho sktire, and he had the money , so 
far he was content 

Of the Dcwspa^rs the most incessant m its attacks on the barber 
was the PfeAhar, a since defunct Shortly befiire I left 

Lucknow, he employed a European clerk in the Residents office to 
answer the attai^ of the Ueltbcar m one of the Calcutta papers mth 
which he corresponded , and for this spryice the clerk was paid Bs 100 
(lOi ) a-month So that, if the barber had not his own poet, like the 
tailoi's m London, he had, at all events, his own eorrespondmt, like 
the Twines 

On my introduction to the private dinmg table of royalty, it may be 
easily supposed, ^erefore, that the two persona whom 1 was most anxious 
to see and to b^ome acquainted with, were the king and the barber 


This m&n was the Kings agent m almost all his enl 
practices His influence appears never to hate been em” 
ployed for good, and he accumulated his great fortune simply 
ov pampenog the worst and lowest passions of his master 
He was the actor in every practical joke, the leader m every 
outrage upon the Kings iWily It was he who dressed up » 
favourite slave girl as a European, and made her appear s^ 
disgusting to the King, that she disappeared It was ne who 
stripped one nncle of ms majesty, and exposed him to the jeers 
of the soldiery It was he who tore the moustaches from the 
free of another uncle, when lie had tied them to a chair and 
let dfl fire works between the old mans legs. Finally, it 
was be who, by the bitter hatred he inspired among the King’s 
own relatives, finally led to his death from poison administers 
at their instigatiou We take a moie pleasing picture of ano> 
ther set of favourites — 


It will not bo nipposed that during all thw tune I kept my eyes alto 
gether away from the gauae curtain ^awn across one end (U the iqiart- 
meat I had been told previously that some ftvonrites of the harem 
were allowed by his majesty to witness die dinner parties ftmn bduad 
that screen, and that it would be rude to be observed gtunng intently at it. 
I found many ojqiortunities, however, of inspecting it without YioSafemg 
etiquette. It was thick enough to prevent our reci^iaing fisoea or fijgarea 
b^ind, although we could see faintly the outline a ahaoowj masses of 
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Arsp&rj passing to and fro One priflomal l^gare was seated on a cushion,— 
the reigning favourite doubtless , ana her jewelled arms and neck glared 
briUiontW ever and anon as tiie light ftadied upon them We heard, too, 
a sweet fWuune laugh, as the puj^iets were cut down usums from 
behind the screen , tor although we could not see distmotlj through 
It on aeconnt of our distance fr<nn it, those on the other side no 
doubt could. 

The rerd proceeded , songs were sung His majesty became gradually 
more and more affected with the wine ha had taken, until hia conscious- 
ness was almost gone , and he was then assisted bv the female attendants 
and two sturdy eannehs behiad the curtain and so off into the harem 
It was aatomahing how like a drunken king looked to an ordinary 
drunken nmmointM man 

Among such men and such women, varied by the addition 
of a few slave girls, nautch girls, and women of even yet lower 
grades, his majesty of Oude passed away his time in amuse- 
meats Nearly^ one half the book is taken up with them, 
and, if our space would allow, we would gladly extract a most 
vigorous description of a tiger fight 

Soonetimes tigers fought eleplmnts, sometimes elephimts and 
rhinoceroses, and so eager was the King for the sport, that 
twenty two of these huge beasts were at one time kept for his 
diversion Antelopes and nightingales, ewes and rams, m short, 
almost evexy beast that roams, or bird that ilios, was kept for 
his diversion Tliey have been mren up now, the present 
Monarch lias no ^cy for any thing so eneigotic, and the 
menageries are almost in ruina Antelopes and rams, and we 
b^eve, one or two larger animals, oro still however kept and 
occasionally exhibited Somebmes the King s amusements were 
by no means so dignified. One day he was watching a gamo 
at leap frog among the Koropean household — 


We were u a large walled in garden at Chauiigunge, one of the park 
lalaces, where uumal fighta often took place The garden might nave 


been soma three or £}ar acres in extent, and was surrounded with a* high 
walL Some one had been descnbmg the game of leap frog to hib maieaty, 
or elae he had seen some pictures of it, and it had talmn hu fancy niighti* 
ly The native were left without the gsrden the heavy gates were 
swung to, and majesty commanded that we should forthwith begin ^e 
oiptam of the body-guard “ made a back for the tutor, the bbrarian 
■t^ few- the poi^ait pamtei Away we went, like scho^ boys, begin- 
ning with very “ low ba^," for none of us were very expert in the 
game, bnt gradually ‘ makuig bocks higher and higher Tutor, barber, 
captain, litewnaa, portrait-paiater — off we went like over-grown sobool- 
bo^ now up,iiow down It was hot work, I assure you 

king, however, did not long stand a quiet spectator of the scene, 
he would try too majeily was very thin, and not over strong I 
happened to be nearest him at toe tune , and he ran towaxtoi me, ouhi^ 
out. X ** made a back for him, and he went over easily enough He was 
very light, and a good horsenwu, so that he sneoeadsd m toe vault he 
toea stood for me* 1 would have given agood deal to have been excuud, 
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Vut be would wot haTo it so, and to haye refused would bare been mortal- 
ly to have offbnded him 

1 ran, vaidted, down went the bank, down 1 went with it , and hu 
m^eslgr the hi^ and tbe author of these rmninuccncea went loiljng 
ti^ether amongst the flower beds lie got np annojed — 

“ Bopper/ bapp, but you are as heavy as an elephant I be o\ 
claimeo. 

I wag afnud be would bave been m a paggion , but be was not Tbs 
barber adroidy made a back for him forthwith, and oyer be went blithelj 
The tutor, a thin apare man, was the lightest of our party, and the king 
made a baudc for him, and succeeded m getting him safelj over It was 
then all right. Away they went, vaulting and standing, round and 
round, until muesty was tired out, and wanted iced claret to cool Inm 
The game was fraquently renewed afterwards 
But tbe snow balling ^ asks some impatient reader Well, I am 
coming to it 

It was about Chnstmaa-tune Chnstmas is called in India the great 
day of the saheba , and we were eonversing about Iwin this very garden 
at Chaun gunge, where the leap Irog had been first tried 

Christmae sports led to a description of what winter was , winter 
led to snow buow to snow balbng We described to his majesty the art 
and pastime of snow balling as well as we could To a man who had 
never seen snow, it was not very easy to describe it vivully 
Gnie garden abounded with a large yellow flower, peculiar to India, tbe 
smaller varieties of which are used ro ornament houses in Calcutta at Christ- 
mas-time It is not quite so large as a dahlia, but somewhat similar in ap 
pearance When snow balling hm been described to the king as well as we 
could describe it, he pulled three or four of these yellow flowers, and threw 
them at tbe librarian, who happened to be tbe most distant of the party 
Like good courtiers all followed tbe royal example , and soon every one 
was peltmg right and left Thedc yellow flowei^ were our snow balls, and 
we all entered mto tlie game with hearty good will The king bore his 
share m tbe combat right royally, discharging three missiles fur one that 
was aimed at him He laughed and enjoyed tbe sport amazingly Before 
webadconduded, we were all a mass of yellow leaves they stuck about 
in our hair and clothes and on tbe king s hat, in a fenacious way 
What the gainleners must have thought of the matter, when they came 
to set the garden to rights again, we did not atop to conjecture It was 
enough that the king was amused He had found out a new pleasure, 
and enjoyed it as long os those yellow flowers continued m bloom 

EreaJes of this kind were inoeseant, and not always pleasant 
ones. Once the King kept the whole of his European house- 
hold lopked up m the palace for a week, on pretence of going 
hunting, laughing every night at the whole business as a most 
excellent jest. At another tune he asked his aide-de-camp, 
whom he particularly dishked, to play at draughts with him 
for 100 Gold Mohurs. The poor man, well aware that the Bang 
must not be beaten, dedmed, upon which the King called him 
a pig On another occasion, the king suddenly and without 
wammg, struck his tents and departed fev Lucknow The sceiie 
that Mowed is worth quotation 
There was no more going to sleep that night The vUlngen had scon 
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discovered tbat king was mite with tlw bod/rgaard* and now 
broke into the encampment trough the long dork honrg we heard the 
cnes of men and the shneks of women resoim&ig from the aeighboaHiood 
of the king s tents Ihe poorer portions o( the female attendants had been 
unable to aecompan j the harem , and they were now exposed to every 
wrong and injury at Ihe hands of the outraged villagers Tents were 
broken into and pillaged , omamenta were tom from the hands and feet of 
the pmor women boxea wore broken open^ and clothes seized belonging to 
tht first ladies of tbe court As for nsi self preservation is the primary 
law of nature It was the nawab a doty, not ours, to protect the camp 
We expected every moment an attack upon our own and so we sat 
up prepared, one with his pistols, auotliCT with his gun, and a third with 
hia sword, all looking fierce and resolute We were reconnoitred doubtless 
by the plunderers, and they felt no desire to come to ilose qoaiters with 
iM But why not go out and try and save the women from outrage P 
asks some indignant reader, with more enthusiasm than common sense 
1 will answer uie question The women loft behind were, for the most 

E art, discarded oondfeines danctn^ girls disgraced or poor attendants 
[ad we entered their tents, colnmny would soon have been nfe m 
Lucknow , and some of theie very ladies would have been the first to 
charge us with violating their privacy A charge of haviqg made onr 
wav into the harem would bring down at once upon us tho anger of the 
king and of the Resident, and then, farewell a long farewdi, to all onr 
hope of fortune, to the little or the much we bod accumulated In the 
8c<.>ond place, our own tent, left without a guard would soon have been 
pillaged and however chivalrous men may be, they do not usually take 
cdi-e of other peoples property before their own Fewer than four of 
ns rcnld nut have ventured forth to the succour of the distressed damsels 
many of whom by the bv would not have thanked us for the interference, 
if evei y thing wc heard was true , and had we all gone who was to prevent 
our clothes and our saddUn our couches and our travelling paraphernalia, 
nav our very hordes and palnaquins, fivim being earned off ^ 

Our hors*^ were picqueCed round the tent and could not be earned off 
widiout cariying the native grooms with them for on the first alarm, die 
ropes by which they were attached to the stakes driven into the ground 
were fii^y tidft round the arms of the grooms within 
Amid such sights and sounds, as 1 have described, we sat in 
onr tent, enjoying our cigars during the long hours of darkness 
In the momuig, when we sallied forth to see the results of the 
tnmiilt of the preceding night, a stranger or a more variegated scene 
It would not be easy to discover any where or even to picture to the 
imi%i:ination One of the royal tents had been blown down and so 
intent was the king upon instant departure, that he would not allow 
any attempt to be made to raise it again Every man was to assist m 
getting ready what woa needful for the rapid march back to Lnoknow-^ 
more resemlibng a flight than a march, —and no (me thought of tho fallen 
tent , no one except the villagers they had not forgotten it Notwith 
btanding all that raards of the nawab could do, it had been ran- 
sacked and plundm*^ Even the very coat and pantedoona tbe king 
had taken off the previous evening were stolen Tbe whole pound 
arexmd the encampment was littered, when we visited it, wil£ por- 
Bons of female attire that had hem dropped m the hot haste of tho 
plunderers as tiicy made away with Ihcir boo^ Articles, many of them 
of considerable value, lay strewn about m hopeless oonfosion— artides of 
fumiture, cooking apparatus, clothing, trappings finr elephants end eamcls 
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tbe whole was^ in fact, a complete btter of ererr kind of -tmestid re 
qmrement for the house, the penon, and the road Not ail oriental, mther 
To our surprise, we noticed portions of ftmale attire here and there nerer 
used by the Sastem ladies , artudes with which the 8hop»wmdowB in Lon- 
don m&e Uie modest man patnfullT familiar We were perfectly aware 
that ao Luropemi m ^ kina s serrice— cook, barber, coachman, or of the 
household— had hts wife with him darmg the march , and our conclosioa 
was, therefore, these articles belon^d to some ladies of the harem, of 
whom wo had heard and knew nothing 

That there bad been hard fighting between the guarding attendants of 
the nawab and the yiUagers, was apparent enou^ for two men lay hacked 
and hewn almost to pieces upon the ground, both evidently strangers to the 
encampment , and we heard that several of the nawab s servantB had been 
severdy wounded 

We returned to our tent, to partoie ofa hasty breakfast prqiaratory to 
departure On reaching our quarters, we found every thing in confosum 
— aa uproar would the proper name for the scene that was 
apparent within our tent It was some time IfSfore we succeeded 
lu miJung ourselves heard, and gettmg mtelUgible answ^s to the 
questions we asked, so fierce was the dispute;, and loud and vicdent 
the abuse. It was evident at a glance that some servants of the nawab 
were in violent altercation with ours, about what or wherefore we could 
not understand Sticks were even raised in an eminently threatening 
way upon both sides and had our return been delayed, another 
would have taken place in our very tent 

'■ The good for nothings will not ob^ the orders of his excellency 
tiie nawab, O I saheba, shouted the cbiet of the intruders 

The vile sons of vile mothers want us to leave my lords tent, and 
go and help them somewhere else, screamed our servants in chorus 

Both parties spdee, Hindu fashion, at the utmost pitch of tlicir voices 
When men quarrel in India, th^ mvanably trj and frighten each other 
with laud talking 

We were evidently interested in the mattes m dispute A httle ques- 
tionmg soon broiuht forth the information, that the nawab had sent an 
order to the sahebs servants to assist in the general work of the encamp- 
ment before dwarfing , and the meS'^ngers wanted to press info their 
service all our bearers and grooms, all not actually engaged m packing 
or preparing breakfast. Ilad we submitted to this injubtioe os we oonsi- 
derra it, there was no telling when we should be able to depart , aud 
with a huge stock of muddy linen, it was my interest to get back to 
Lucknow as soon as possible I was by no means the only one, how- 
ever, who felt the necessity immediate d^arture The king's company 
would leave the country through which we had to travel bare enough 
of labourers to assist in carrying our palanquins if the nawab s oIm 
left before iu, there was no telluig when we ^nld reach Lucknow, or 
whether we should reach it at aU , for the Huropeasi members ot the 
kii^B household were not pt^ular in Oude 

We reseoned calmly and quietly, repreaentmg the anxiety of the king 
for our presence, and his eommands to fiiUow him with ^ ocmvenieat 




the blame of onr delay We urged again, that U was vm du^ to attend 
his majesty forthwith , and that if we gave up our servants wiAoot a 
struggle, we should be wantu^ m reroect to ** m refuge of the world 
We were answered, that itt the ki^'% absence the nawab was the ruler, 
and that the sommaad was his We urged i^pun, that w« had several 
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brae of pialols, aix fowling pieces, two rifles, anil a laige raru j ot 
swordfl, anii that we were able to defenfl ourselves and war Beivanto 
The quet reply wu, that the nawab had three servants Air our one, a 
much larger <mlaetion of arms, and if ibreL*tl to use vioTenoe, would 
leave lu no servants at alL 

The quiet firmness of the officer seat with the part^ conviaced us that 
the nawab was determined in the matter luCin/lmg hia words with 
polite flattenr and oriental cxsjfgeration of nur bravery and greatness, he 
yet mmsted incessantlv, ne\er yielding mo much as an inrh 

We were ^ our wits end It was a very unpleasant position in which 
to be placed , and to fight the nawab we did not inteniT At length, as 
we still argued uselesuy, the barber was tbouglit of Not a native at 
tended upon the court but had a hearty and nntbigned fear of the barber , 
hu influence nas known to be preponderant An old and unsavoury 
proverb says, that if we think of a certain peison he will appear Ihe 
barber was thought of at this moment, and the barber ainieared lie 
was anxjons to bo off too, imracdiatojy fortunately it was his mterest, 
therefore, to traielwith ns, and to get to Lucknow as soon as possible 
The circumstances were explained to him, ind the little man seemed 
to grow big with indignation, 

** You are all a pmk oi scoundrels together ” he exclaimed addressing 
the officer, “ every one of you, nuwab and all Thw was in English 
and was intended fur the officer {done Go and tell his excellcmcv 


be continued m hiB h Ailing Uindnstam, that the ‘refuge of the world 
requires me to dress his nair I must be in I ucknow without delay , 
and these gentlemen will traiel with me Not a sei rant must be toucliM 
Are there not villagers enough 

The officer said nothmg in reply but bowed and went his way Nor 
did we murmur at bmug thus taken under the protection of the btUe 
hero of the curling-tongs — ^not of the razor, lor he did not shave the 
king The barber was satisfied we wcic satisfiid , and if the nawab 
was not, he never let us know the foct^we heard nothing more of the 
want of servants 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of Lucknow we found the king was 
uixiously awaitmg us m the palace, whence we had set out — Dilkubhar 

** You have left me long by myselT, gentlemen, said his majesty, when 
we made our aj^earance one morning whilst the barber was officinting 
as usual * yon have left me long by mysulf, gentlemen, in this dull place ” 

‘ Your majesty travels more swiftly than ordinary men cau do,'' was 
the reply of one of our party 

“ 1 am glad you are como 1 have hoard of tlie'^dundiring of the 
cunp by those rebellious villagers may their fathers and mothers 
names he reviled I The barber has been telbng me about it Let me 
hear it all again ”I 

We told what wc saw, and only what we saw The kmge anger grew 
fierce as he listened 

“Totliink’ bkxtammered forth “ to think of the wretdiM daring to 
put their Jtonds on the clothes worn by mo and by my imes 

oy fatfamr’B head, but they shall pay dearly for it 

“ ']^e nawab, 1 have bear^ your majesty, ' said the barber, “ has seizal 
the principal iffienders , and u bnnging them here to await your majesty a 
pleasure* 

“ They shall die, every one of them no power on earth ifliall save one 
of them, if there are a nnndred 

Such was the sentence of the " refuge of the worbL 
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We saw the aentauie of tlifi nfuse of the irorid 

W* »* 'fliose raiieroble watches fllMy*werda as they were being hrao^ 
to the {Mdaoe* They were certainly ferodOuB^ cut-throat Icrahii^ fellowi 
e&ongli. £a& ms stta|>peddowti to a diatpw like a dronken mui on a 
p(dioe-otret<^ m Snghrad , and all of them had ents of Bworda or staba 
of deggm ahoat fheir perBona, their trounda unbound and unattended to; 
There were probably a doaan of them The fatal order waa giren, and 
tbeirheada were ent off the same day Whether they actually were 
the principal delingueats m the plundering of the encampmrat cse not, 
I cannot of eenrse decide * the aavab a word wae token far it lhat iitej 
were It certainly was his interest to appease the king by some saw 
aaenfiee , and if wese poor wretches had been only harmleBs Tdlaffen* 
seined for the purpose by the lawless stddiery who attcaded the nawW, it 
would have been no worse than things wmeh constantly take place m 
jbdia— not in native states only A great crime was never yet oomnutted 
(here but the ptfoce were sure to find out some poor wretdies wbo 
should suffer as the orimmals, and who, they were eonvujoed, if yon believ 
ed them, were the aetual perpetrators 

The extract is somewhat long, but it is instmctiTO It shews 
us whiKt despotiBih m Oude rc^y is. It is no regular and 
B^endid system, lihd that of France. It is no irreguW} Imt 
rough euergetic mode of Qoyeroment like that of Russia It la 
not evm a weak, suspicions, caVlike, but successful tyranny liko 
that of Austria. It is simply an anarchy, orgamsed occastonidly 
when the Sovereign i^quiree organization, and powerful while 
his swesrd is ready to protect himselC The msiaut tlie immedi- 
ate pressure is withdrawn. Government is over, every one holds 
his own by his own right hand, and even the King s smvants 
are without protection 

The last argument then is extmgmshed. If conquest is 
occasionally nght m itself, if it is speciaUy nght, when, by 
refraining nom it, we are supportmg crime, if we are so sup- 
porting enme in Oude, and if the claims of the only person 
who professes to have rights are null, then Oud^ we oaoemve^ 
should be annexed There is no cause for delay Evmi as we 
wnte there is a &mt sound of a religious war, which, at all 
hazards, and at any cost, must be prevmited. The only method 
of preveatix^ it zs by annexaUon 
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Tbi mos^ QBtoward erent of tlie Sonthal nunurecboo, and 
ihe extraordioiay cuoamstaiices lliat have aooompam^ it, 
will not £ul to dnw iiurge, conous and senoos attoDti(» to tha 
Btato of the Hofossil of Bengid. In a part of our JSmpir^ 
which WHS viewed as so profoundly peaceiu, that the Qorera- 
ment denuded it almost entirdy of troops, where we thought 
of more schools, cheaper and speedier justice, new toms, 
hndges, hbianes, dispensaries, and other luxnnes of peace, as 
thii^ needful, on outbreak, with details as bloody as it enacted 
by Bed Indians in the back woods of Amenca, has startled 
ns out of our complacency fhre and slai^hter hare revelled 
in (me of our securest pronnces l^morous peasants, flinging 
aside their timidity, hare oorered the country with desolatum, 
and its inhabitants with dismay The in their neagfa- 
bourfaBod have lost house, home, wives and daughters, coin 
and catUe, yea, and their own hvea Such a strange oeourrence 
has not clouded the prospenty of the Lower Provinces of 
B^gal within the Anglo Iiidian memory of man 
The officers of Government were almost as unprepared for 
this extraordinsiy event as the pubhc in f^eral We are not 
surprised at this feature in the drama What Jew looked ffir 
any good thing out of Galilee f What Anglo-Indian looked 
for fighting m Bengal ? 

The natural results are now m tram After an intwlnde of 
r^cmniahes^ rreistanoes and xaids conducted by the local civil 
aulhonties, the military have reached the battle-ground m 
foroa Semys and Sowars, in water-proof caps and capes, are 
BOUtered the distnct, by companies and tro<^ The 

Goremar-Geuecal^s Body Guard is encamped on the oanks <j 
the Bamkar The Qrand Trunk Boad is lined with troops 
to pt&rmt efgresti to the south, where a nsing of tiie Coles hsa 
been anticipated. A Miyor General, a Bngadier, and two Special 
OoQusissionms conduct the oaEapsign, and mi Electoio Tele* 
gc^ phes between the most disturbed spot and the me- 
tropdis. 

So for well , bat there are other results b^ind. The con* 
fidenoe of our subjects in our rule is shaken, and m many 
parts they have undmgone great sufforing A portion of 
we pahhc is andddy sgombhog at the apparent want of union 
and ooneeft in the Uovemment. The Government itself » 
^Kuaottsly eimecthig news of the view Snjriaiul may take of the 
insttor, whum will Earffiy be flattering mdic money is melt* 
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i&g awc» fubifc works ore at a stand-sblL fispeoialh it 
28 to be naied, that the pet scheme of the the Indian Ba4- 

way, has laoeived a aenous check, and will now, for some time 
to oome, share the fete allotted by the Poet to the Alexaadnne 
terae, 

*’' that, like a woulded enab drage itt alow leagUi atong '* 

To those who know by expenenoe the * indoles' of a ttoe 
Bengalee^ it would be superfluous to dracnbe the helpSass 
terror he has displayed on this, we confess, trying occasion 
To those who do not, it would be idle, nay, impossibl& Thw 
oowardice of a Beng^ is indeed a thing by itse]£ 

**y«etniferfutdftumsMuleatitMaimdMm'* 

Like a de Jine ffras from Strasbourg, or £au de Coloffne from 

Jemx klane Fonna, or shawls from Uashmere, or rose water 
from Ohazeepore, oowardice from Bmigal is the on^ genuma 
commcdi^ of the name. All other specimens are but imper- 
fect and ^noua It will suffice then, without entenag into 
particulars, to say that, on this opportunity, it did ncA flul to 
render itself conspicuous. In what other country, the free 
of the earth, wouid notanarratiTeof such an insur^bion hare 
teemed with village resistances, clowmsh heroism^ imtHompto 
d^ences? The circumstances, we should have frmmed, were 
sufficient 

To maka 

Thenitea Talumt 

Among Bengalees, however, the unique adventure of the un* 
fortunate Nazir of Sooree must supply, as well as it can, the 
space which should be overflowing with such exploita £vetn 
him and his adventure his fellow countrymen do not appre- 
ciate Th^ say he drank wine 

Whether he drank or not, the Sontbals soon grew drank 
with success. Those that were not excited with superstition, 
and they were few, most, we imagine, have marvelled much at 
thmr ea^ conqu^its. On they marchfid in their nakedness, 
with scarcely let or hmdrance Had they been led from the 
first by an enterprising chief, it is difficult to say where the 
mischief would have ended Rajmahal, Moorshedabad, Sooree, 
Bhagulpere at least, would have been burnt and nlundved. 
The prestige of a revolt is always great at first, and the num* 
beis of the Sonthals, m arms or m movement, were amaan^r 
Captain SherwiU rei^oned that 2,00,000 individuals from the 
n^hbourhood of the I>amixM-koh had lefriheir homea^ We 
almost wonder at their moderation and eomparatiTcSy small 
sttQoesB. For the moat pert, they ccmfiaed themselves to the 
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Kuoglj villages, the mahfdpuis' heezrl^ e&d the godhihs* eattld. 
Id one ^ two eticeuiiters wibh the 8ef>oys^ howerer, thqr showed 
a coozage Itidicroufily at Tamiice mlh their want of skill in 
waiftra. As matters now stands they are not broken nor 
have they submitted. Tbe^ are dying by thousanda m the 
jungles, nut at the same tunc there jb great truth in what 
a Srathd, m Mr Biddles employ, » reported to have said, that 
his rerolted brethren had got plunder enough to keep them m 
luzu^ and laziness {or two years to come, and were now laugh- 
ing^e tro(^ to scorn 

we must here stop Our intention is not to weary our 
readers with details of which the newspapers hare kept them 
to a great extent well informed A Review takes longer prmt- 
h^ than a newspaper, and our mtelhgenoe would proba 
tdy issue yeiy s(^e from the press We do not wi^ to trench 
cm the department of the daily journals, but rather to lead our 
readers to a few reftecUona m a gene^ kind, more suited to 
onr grave diaractar , and to these the insurrection now at our 
doors offers an applicable and a remarkable text 

Wo hav^abready noticed the wide spread surprise which the 
levolt occasioned It has only, however, furnished a fi^h 
example of that black ignoiance, which, after a centoiy of 
Snglim possession, still broods over the real condition of the 
Ben^ MofoasiL Bejond Hyde Park,* says Sir Fopling 
Fluster, * all is desert.' “Beyond Calcutta," think many of 
our ftiends, “all is Moftissi!,' meamng thereby a land of black 
&ce8, all ai&e, a mere inferior species of ordinary Calcutta 
natives, Bei^i^s all We will venture to stake onr credit^ 
that many or our readers, previously to the revolt, had never 
evmi beam the name of a Sonthai, although there is no lack 
of them even within the Ditch As information at present 
stands, how should they ? Bengal of course must be inhabited 
by Beogahs , and what are Bengalis, but the sleek, cringing sir- 
oar, the &t plausible baboo, the be Bacou'd and be-^ukspeare'd 
school-boy, tile lying %itness, the patient coolie, whom we 
meet every day? These are metropolitan specimens^ Pro> 
vmcnd B^agabs are the same, nnscphistieated, emd unedu- 
OBted , mere vaneties of the timid, cunmng, perfidious race, 
which dynasty after dynasty has conquered, used and despised. 
Little was ft imaged that, in the vfiy heart oS^eogei, 
ibelings were gadumly forming, about to bmak forth, in direct 
aii^igfmum to what seemed Bengali tarn — to slay, bum, and 
to timSw mourn and iuvm oompletmy into the 
to wash led^m dean with the Uoad of creditors, to 
ptaombe the Fngllsh, to (ell the truth, and to fiioe the e^ya 
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Tb eapp eagaacB and detDeanour of the Sonthsk xa 
Be smnsiitg to the pabhc ag the appesmnee at ^e duel of 
Mr Winkle voa to Dr Shunmer ^ had been ^ded bv the 
coat, and missed the individuaL We had been cwoeived l>y a 
name, and had missed the reahty * 

AS ahmTilc like boys, trho unRVere, 

Baagiilg the Troode to etart a bare 
Come to the moath of a dark Uir, 

Where powliog low a fierce olA bear 
Idee aaud booos and bJoed 

The lesson we are now learning should not be thrown awaj 
The maxim is a common and a popular one m this oountiy, 
which has gone forth into legislation, goTemment, law, pro- 
cedure, education, and nearlv every thing else, that India, and 
still more Bengal, is xn itselr an indivisiole umt It is allowed 
to have magnitude, but no parts ^ v/no dwce omneSf is 
the fashionable quotation of the day Hence universal spe<nfios 
and Holloway's pills m poliUca have come into vogue. Qenem- 
lusation IB looked upon as philosophicfil Every pet nonsense 
and favonte nostrum most be catholic or unworthy of notice. 
Professor Holloway s pills are advertized for ague, asthma, con- 

S tion, diop^, fever, fits, gouty and nearly every other ^ 
y evil that nesh is heir to Measures now a-days are com- 
pounded after a similar prescnption, for Europe^ Asia, Afnca and 
America, for Christians, Jews, Tnik^ and heretics, for civibza- 
tion and barbansm, for Bengali, Behar man, Sonthal Know, 

* my fnend,” says t>r San^ado, “ all that is required is to 
* bleed the patients, and to make them dnnk warm water 
* This IB the secret of curing all the distempers incident to 
' man. Yes, water,' added he, “can cure all kinds of dropsies, 

' as well as rheumatism and the green sickness , it is moreover 
* excellent m fevers, where the patient bums and shivers at 
* the same time, and of incredible effect even in those di^ 

* tempers that are imputed to cold, serous, phlegmatichumours " 

Hr Songrado is abroM again m politics 
The form that the &shion has taken m this coTmtiy,iB wbatmay 
be colled the sce^tne form It paints every thmgiarhn^tar 
than It has anj i^ht to be paiotea We do not mean to say 
that the Qoveminent is much be-praised. Far fimn it Bui 
the essential prosperity, mi^ificent resources, and hopeful con- 
diticm of the country, are themes of which we are never tued , 
and we. moke the epithets that spnng from them eommsshfsi- 
sive and umv«saL All are nimre or less deranged on m aub- 
jccfc Hazlitt tells a stoxy of a man who was so notonena for in- 
ventions, that no one oomd believe a worrd he uttoted. The last 
act of his life apparently did not disgrace him Fmding himself 
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iie pKid«ll that he ma vmriih a passage hoare, went 
on smp-lKWtd, and employed the few xemanu:^ days had 
to hVB in inakmff and eizq^fazig fan will, m which heheqaeathed 
huge estates m diff^ent parts of Eaglimd, monw in the 
xkh je#ek, nngs, and all kinds of valoabies to bis old fnenda^ 
who not knowing how &r the force of nature could go, were 
not ior some time convinced that all this £urf wealth had never 
had an existence any wfaere but m the idle ooiuo^ of his bnun, 
whose whims were no morei Similarly, we think, E has been the 
pnotioe, — a very natural one, — of the declaimetson Indian sub- 
jects innocently to invent all kinds of prosperities for India, with 
which we have been taken in. ** Our magnificat Empire ^ the 
East I ' " Our splendid Indian possessions 1 ' “ Our prosperous 
mvilizing rulei^' **Our glorious education despatch i' and 
other kindred hack-phrases, have been so long and so loudly 
dinned into our ears, that we haye begun realh to fancy that 
It has many charaotensUcs and properties, which come up to 
OUT idM of a fine Empire, and prospenty, andcivibzation , and 
which it certainly has not Among other delusions we ha\e as- 
sumed that because in England and Enropet, afber a fermentation 
of i^ges, which has thoroughly mingled the materials of society, 
men can safely generalize m measures and Governments, the 
someeta be done safely here. The assumption is false, as we hope 
to show In feet, to transplant social maxima from England 
to Jnd&a, IS about as reasonable as it would be to transplant 
weather maxima from India to England It may safely be assum- 
ed that a measure or a Government suiting the men of York 
will scut Uie men of Salisbury It may safely be assumed that 
if the sun is shmiiw in the hot weather at Dacca, it will be 
fthiniT^ at Fatua. But the rules must not be transposed , the 
weatfaer-rale must not be made applicable to England, 
fior ^be ^kglish social rule apphe^e to India If so you do, 
both are eqi^y fallacious. 

j^ond a question or a doubt, three distinct non-Mussulman 
nataooaUties at least are found m large proportums within the 
monnoo under the Dieut -Governor ot Tbeydi^Ssr 

mua one another so widely, that it would be difficult to drew a 
fucture pnsenung Iwoader contrasts. Omittmgwll mentaonof 
others, we intend to confine our remarks to these three, which 
we designate Sengah, JBehar man, and SoatfitU 'We will place 
them befere our raadere in their true colours, and then enquiry 
or rather oar ceaders to enquire, whether thwarenghUy 
clidzed tc^ethor as indivisible component parts of our magni- 
and »nitod..Rtif>p ^v»t v 

We cannot then, in the first place, look fer a moment at- the 
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ram of the West, m they lore to call fhemselresr tnlhout jm- 
caving tliat th^ differ from Bengaha, commmily eo ciuldd, 
aa much as a ^ton&om a modrnn Qm^aQaxaan of Tadlfciis 
from a Machiareliian Italian, ^ 

“ Ab lilce M Vnleut sad his «rife>• ** 

Picture the contrast < A fine manly fellow on the one hand, 
with an open countenance, and a frank heart, somewhat of a 
tyrant where he despises (as Englislixnen are too apt to be) 
but tractable affectionate and brave. This is the one people 
The other finds its type we fear, m a cnnging, cowardly crea- 
ture, intellectually cunning, but unsound at heart, deceitful as 
the father of hes, perfidious as lago We are sorry to wnte 
severely, but we cannot avoid the truth An Englishman (and 
IS he not nght ^ feels his heart warm towards toe former, and 
shnnks instinctively from the latter , and he ought to gneve 
to think that the two are yoked together, like a horse and an 
ass, as if they were the best match in the world 
We are almost ashamed to cite authonbes to so sdf evident 
a &ct , and have chosen the one that we quote from perhap the 
commonest book of the day, to show how universally it snould 
be acknowledged “ In taking these strong measures," says 
Macaulay, “ Hasting scarcely showed his usual judgment, it 

* is prowble that having had little opportunity of personally 

* observmg any part of the population of India, except the 

* Bengalis, he was not fully aware of the difference between 

* their character and that of the tribes which inhabit the 
' Upper Frovmoea He was now in a land &r more favourable 

* to the vigor of the human frame than the Deltf of the 

* Ganges, m a land fruitful of soldiers, who have been found 
' wortoy to follow English battahons to the chuge, and into 

* the breacdL The hfmdful of sepoys who attended Hastinp, 

* would probably have been sufficient to oveivawe Hoorsheda' 

* bad or the Black Town of Calcutta But they were unequal 

* to a oonflict with the hardy rabble of BenareB.’** As in 
bodily vigor, so in eveiytliing else, excepting religion and a 
few oastoms, the two races are apart As well might a miser- 
able fiengah tattoo be compared witl^an English racer, aa the 
men of Jtaem Bengal with the men of Behar We huddle 
them together 

We are surpnsed to find that Mr Elphinstone doea not 
folly agree with us here. As bis opinion seems putty to 
agamsto^ we quote it at onca “Prom what^er oa^e it 


• BflOMwliitiitimiliabaandvjor Bdwr !%• 3a(» Oshim AfMt «f B«a«w, 
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onginates," he wntes, “ the contisst is most sinking The 
' Hmdastanees oa the Gengefi are the tEiUest, &irest and most 

* warlike and manly of t|p Indians » they wear &e tnrban, and 
‘ a dross resembling tha^f the Mahometans , their houses are 

* tiled, and built in compact Tiilages in open tracts , their food 

* 15 unleavened wheaten bread 

" The Bengalees, on the contrary, though good looking, are 

* small, black and efiBammate in appearance , remarkable for 

* timidity and superstition, as well as for subtilety and art 

* Their villages are composed of thatched cottages, scattered 

* through woods of bamboos, or of palms their dress is the old 

* Hmdu one, formed by one scarf round the middle, and another 

* thrown over the shoulders. They have the practice, uuknovra 

* m Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs nith oil after bathing, 
‘ which gives then skins a sleek and glossy appearance, and 

* protects them from the effect of their ^mp dimate They hvo 

* almost entirely on nee, and altboigh the two idioms are 

* more nearly allied than English mid Gennan, their language 

* la quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan 

**Yek those two nations resemble each other so much in their 

* religion, and all the innumerable points of habit and manners 
' which It involves, in their hterature, tlieir notions on Govern- 
' ment and general subjects, tlieir ceremonies and way of life, 
' that a European, not previously anpnzed of the distinction, 
^ might very possibly pass the bounmury that divides them, with- 

* out at once perceiving the change that has taken place * 

How supposing so much resemblance to be apparent, we 

<|ueeUon*ve^ much whether it is real Habit is second nature, 
and it would be no wonder, if the men of Debar, having for so 
many years been huddled up with Bengalis, had been forced 
to b^eve that they were both alike But it is not so, as we 
aU know It is the greatest insult that can be odered to a man 
of the We6t> to mistake, or pretend to mistake, him for a Ben- 
gali The word is a term of r^roach among themselves, 
constantly used — as often as the Eranks or Lombards, ' says 
CUbbon, expressed their most bitter contei^tfor a foe, they 
' called him a Momcm, and in this name, ’ says &shOp Lmtprana, 
“ we inelu^ whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever 
‘ is perfidioas, the extremes of avance and luxiuy, and every 
' vice ^lat can prostitute the dignity of human nature ” The 
Franks did not dec^ise the fallen Romans, the Greeks the Ver- 
sums, the Romans themselves m their b^ter da>8 the degene- 

• iritbetemvMtbctUikdeiccipfUoareferstoineD MrImp tip thiin th« Behar 
men, ire ir«qld beg the ol^otor to vfaiit B«har aiid tebt ita aminicT Oiore 
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rate Greeks, the Castilians the Italians, the Normans the 
Saxons, more heartily than a B^ar man despises a Bengak 

We confess that religion, as a gen^^ rule, is a strange eon- 
founder of the races of mankina Mother chnrch did 
service in that way in Europe during the middle ages The 
feith of Islam performed perhaps greater prodigies of the kind. 
The f^th of Joe Smith is now performing them But Hinduism 
IS beside the general rale There is nothing equalizing or le- 
velling m its tendencies — it is like one of those ingeniously 
complicated moohineg, which operate separately on different 
materifiJs, without, many measure, mixing or confounding them 
In one compartment wheat may be ground, m another oarlej, 
in a third chaff They are all subjected to the same machine 
and tlie same process, and a deceptive degree of uniformity 
IS attained Bnt in reality in thoir nature, their quality and 
their colour, they are as diderent and distinct as ever — so has it 
been with the races of India A common religion bos not 
confounded them, anv more than a common paganism confound- 
ed the Greeks and Homans Nay, far less has it confounded 
them , for the former is an exclusive, and the latter was a 
comprehensive idolatry 

But wo need not say more to cstablwh the reality of 
the contrast we have drawn No one, we tlimk, would 
deny that it would be a manifest absurdity to maintain 
that the men of Bohar resembled the men of Bengal, even 
as an Englishman does a German , and yet sensible men 
have often laughed at the proposal to present with English 
constitutions the unprepared nations of the Continent Wa 
wish these sensible men would deign to look at Bengal 

Again, to return to the subject with which we started, the 
South als (and we class with them other wild hill and plain 
tribes in Bengal) are a race wholly distinct from the above m 
every feature and oharactcnstiCi The discription Tacitus givea 
ns or the ancient is in many points strikingly suitable 

to the Sonthols It has not an expres<»ion suitable to Beliar 
men or Bengalees. Fcecla paupertas , non artna, non eqni, non 
penates victm herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus Sola m 
sagittis spes, quas luopifl fern ossibus asperant, idemque 
venatUB viros panter ac feminas alit, nec aliud m&ntiDus 
feramm imbnumoue sufiugium quam nt in aliquo ramorum 
nexu contegantur’^* — Put the three in a row and carefilly ob- 
serve them Do they look like fellow countrymen ? We 
know well enough that in every country there lies a vast gulf 
between the peer in his coach, or other convc} ance, and t!ie 
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beiggAT on tlie dan? hill, between tlie belle of Almacks end ft 
poor ftrotory it la not the same kind of difEerenco 

Uiat we £na hers Tlieire is a dif^renoe we know between the 
stsM hack and the hunter, but not the same kind c$ difference 
as between an Arab and a taUoo 
First in the row, look at the Bengalee In these stirnng 
times do we not feel indmedj however well-disposed, to greet 

him thus ^ — 

Jn peace tbera s nctbhig so betomes a jnaa 
Aa modeet suUneBs and liBiniht3r 
Bnt when the blast of war blows on our ears 
Then iinitate the eictioa of the tiger 
Btifien the Siaew^ snuinoD np the blood. 

We end laughing We cannot resist the sense of the ridicu- 
lous in the ^ject of oar address , for in all lus phases, as a 
citizen, a villager, a nch man, a poor man, a r^ah, a ryot, an 
Ignoramus, a S4diool-boy, a brahmin, a sudra, a B^gali is the 
antithesis of a wamor He is dressed unlike a man of action, 
according to our modem ideas of dress Physically he is weak, 
Gemmate, sedentary, of low stature, of dark colour, of mild 
countenance He possesses an intellect susceptible of the 
highest polish, but not of remarkable strength or vigor 
Horally he is canning, tr(»tcherous, cowardly, axaricioiis a 
vicbm to a degrading superstition, and, we must add, terribly 
fidsei. No nation on earth presents a more uniform surface 
Natives of European States individually differ widdy It is 
impossible alway<! at first sight to be certain whether an 
individual is an Englisliman or a German a Spaniard or an 
Italian. But the man must have very little sense, or very 
httle ezpwence^ who fails to detect a Bengali unrler any dis- 
guisa His slender frame cannot be concealed even by occa- 
sional obesity No swaggering will cover his constitutional 
cowardice. No affectation of nonchalmice his characteristic 
cunning No education his national peculiarities In his case 
it may safely he said — Ex uno discs omnea. 

liook next at the Behor man. Tall, manty, soldierly, leal, 
dashing, staunch. His colour is generally of that pale dusky 
hue, which is almost handsomer than iWpean wliite His 
temples are bound about with a turban His loins are mrt up 
for action He bears on his forehead the impress of a accent 
and destmy totally different, we would venture to say, from 
that of the Be^ak But custom now dasses them together, 
a^ Enghi^ and S^di might be classed A story is told of 
Alexander the Great, that m his army there was a soldier of 
the same name, but a coward The conqueror is reported to 
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have smd to him, “ EilJier ohaag^ yoar name or resemble me ** 
The Bdhar man might reaaonamy expr^B similar disgust at 
being confounded with his neighbour, the coward. The more 
one sees of him, the more one is convinced that he has nothing 
save religion and a name, m common with a race whose 
vocation is smiattmg, who shnnks from bodily eotarbon and 
enterpnse as ne wo^d from poison Be loves bodily activity 
He IB not afraid to fight With all his Asiatic ceremony, he 
has a dash of frankness and heartiness about him, which is 
’(\uit 6 delightful after the humbug of retd Bengalis. Kistonaxis 
of his high spirit; his enthusiastic courage, and generous 
self devotion, so amgularly combined with gentleness of man- 
ners, and softness of hear^ together with a boyish playfolness, 
and almost infantine simplicity His faults, however, must not^ 
in this review of his character, be overlooked. He is still 
afSieted with the indolence, whnfo allowed a handful of Mussl- 
mans to overrun his country He still smuggles opium by 
maunds info Chondeinagore He is stall bowed down with 
that hatelul superstition wluch carries him far &om Ins home 
to rob around jugg^math s shrine, and confounds him to a 
certain extent with those whom he despises. He has still 
fewer ideas of personal and national independence than the 
backwardest of Huropean ncUiions He is still uneducated, and 
so far uncivilised But his character is full of promise assur- 
edly ' 

lastly look at the Sonthal and his peers, who are reasonably 
supposed to have been those allies of Bama, whom tradition 
and fiction have tamed into a nation of monkeys He, with 
tus bow and arrow, his swme, his poultry, his bu&loe beef, his 
neem-leaf pottage, his savagery, his love of truth, bis present 
love of carnage, is much out of place between his contrasting 
neighbours Observe his personal appearance 1 His hair is 
bound up in a rude mass behind, which, when released, flies 
up m the oir erect as a 8 <»'ubbmg brush Gaudy beads ore 
ODout his neck. He stands almost as naked as when he was 
born. His language, his manners, are uncouth. His mtelleet 
IS blunt He loves the impenetrable lungle encounters with 
wild beasts, primitive institutions He loves his bottle, his 
feast, his Gurth-hke music, his savage revelry But he has 
the virtues as well aa the vices of a savage This adherence 
to truth, which we have mentioned, is no myth or old wives 
foble It IS a well-known and well established trait in his 
character Qhis social disposition and love of mirth and jolhty 
18 no bad sign, and seems among Asiatics to indicate a consti- 
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tution wiuch A solid superstructure might la time be 
built Eien the late homd outrages of wbi^ he h^ been 
guilty, exalt him m a certain sense above Bengalees. In personal 
courage he is undoubtedly their snpenor However savage m 
other r^pects Bengalees might become, no degree of savagery 
would, we thmk, render tliem coiirageons 
We have so iar then sketdied, m a verj self evident and dull 
way, we fear, three distinct nationahUes which exist in the 
Bengal mofussil We could hardly, as we have already said, 
have drawn imaginary people presenting more striking con- 
trasts to one anotlier Yet they are all treated as if formed 
after one unvariing tjpa Bengalee Bchar man, Sonthal are 
governed m one £^hion, educated, if at all, according to one 
plan, tiewed as if equally civilized, equally circumstanced, or 
at the very best, as if 

* Thin dnibions did thur hooniU divide. * 

The cause of this is that we have earned ideas, as we would 
merchandise, from London to Calcutta, without allowing any 
thing for change of circumstances in the one case as wo would 
in the other Centralization is the fashion at home, we have 
therefore mode it the fashion lu India, m exacth the same form 
which suits Lincoln and Mar^lebone, but is sadly out of place 
in Gya, Cossipore and Manblioom ‘ Wherever tliere is cen- 
tralization, sa3s Arnold, * there is danger uf the parts of the 
bodj being too much cnppled in their indiiidual actaon. 
If such is the case even under favorable circumstances, what 
must ensue where society is in such a disunited and crude state 
as to be as unfitted for centralization as for an income tax ? 
£ven tins — confusion — bad, weak, deceptive Government 
But It may be urged, that altliough Bengal society is at present 
confessedly in disunion and at variance, ^ ct tint tne da\ is rapidly 
approaching when a calm even surface will spread from side 
to side, not onij of the Presidency, but of the Fld insula , that 
education will do wonders, that the native is plastic, that 
Anglo Saxon influence is powerful , that regeneration is at 
hand. The present outbreak hoR surely almost confuted such 
an argument , but we ofior the foUowmg remarks for the con- 
sideration of those still imconvmced We fear they must dissi- 
pate the hopes of the most sangume, that Bengal is even ap- 
proaching the nature of a really and properly united empira 
It must be remembered that the picture of contrast we have 
diawn is a picture, not of individuals^ but of races , mid of 
iiaces at present showing no tendenqy to amalgamation. Bach 
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figare is the type of a nationality, and each fignre rep^ its 
neighbour Nearly all the great crucibles, in which, in Sniope 
or in Mahomedan countries, the heterogeneous ingredients of 
nations have been melted down into one homo^neous mass, 
are wantmg here Intermarriage, a levelling ^olo^, con- 
vmal intercourse, social habits, scattered abodes, have hitherto 
had, and yet promise to have, no species influence on the 
oonchtion of Indian native society A Bengalee never mamea 
With, never eats with, scarcely lai^hs with, and never, if he 
can avoid it, lives with a Benar man , and Ram defend bun 
frcun doing any thing of the kind with a Sonthal 1 Each race 
hates, despises, and keeps apart from tno rest We are well 
aware that, ^ the world over, such feelings and distinctiona 
have ousted at some time in the life of a nation At the time 
of the Norman Conquest, for instance, a common phrase among 
the Normans was, * May 1 be an Englishman > mean mg some- 
thing of an infenoT ana degratled kind But the feeling soon 
died out The rival races soon amalgamated Henry s mamage, 
and the religion which raised Bucket to the head of the peers, 
leMved the conquered caste In Bengal, on the contrary, the 
spiiit of exclusiveness seems to grow as jeais roll on We 
look in vain for instances now, like those we read of, of Rmpoot 
rajahs giung their daugliteis in marriage to Mahomedan kings 
aud generalk We look in vain for worthy descendants of 
Chand Bibi, the Joan d Arc of the Beccan, and Bewal Devi 
the mistress of Khizn Khan The faction jclept ‘ roiing 
Bengal gams, we behove, a few nrosel j tes in an d about Cal cutta. 
But they are nor to be compared with the princely and bberd- 
minded Akbar Every thing else in the wide universe seems 
to progress Japan throws open her ports CUiua is revolu- 
tionized England and France are allies fhiihvays and Electric 
Telegraphs span the earth , hut Indian society changes not 
Tt stands still m the midst of pei petual motion It is almost 
the only thing of tho present day to satisfy the laudaiorea 
tcmporia acti Hindu, Baton, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, 
as Sir Charles Metcalfe says, reign by turns, but tlicyliavo 
comparatively no efleet on Indian society What has been 
said of tho Homan Cathohe Church may be said with greater 
truth of the Hindu social and religious polity, that it saw the 
commencement of all the Governments and religions that now 
exist m the world, and that we feel no assurance that it is nob 
destined to see the end of them all 

It is thus, we think, estabhshed that Bengal society presents 
most mcongruous elements, aad that there is little oi no pros- 
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pectof apoedy deoompositaozL or amalgamation Society hero 
IB not in a state of projection^ as Bociety was in Etuope dunnji^ 
the muddle ages. We do not therefore want centralizing 
G<rremments,like those of Ixiuis XI and Heni^ YII The 
tune has not yet come for each refinements (simple though 
th^ be) of policy VVe have to de^ with mde primitive 
messes, which are not yet prepared for amon, and to unite 
which prematorely, as we fear we have done, is to rum them 
We will explain what we mean by a homely illustration. 
Every body Knows Sjdney Smith's recipe for a salad, begmmng 
with — 

* T«o Urge potntoea pused throvgh kitchen sum 
Uaw-onted Buftnese to the salad giro 
Of mordcnr moEturd add a siawio Epoon 
Difitrast the condiment nhich bitcq too snnn 
But deem it noc, thou man of hcit.^ a fault 
To add a duub'c qnautitj of salt 

Here are three ingredients which combine admirably enough. 
But they require preparation, before mixtura For instance, it 
would never do to nil the sal ail bowl with raw potatoes, with 
mustard seeds, and with saltwater The melde would bo very 
difTerent from what we expcctecL T^ntii the roots ore boiled, 
tlie seeds pounded, and the salt extracted, the ingredients must 
be keptnpait Nothing but mischief would ensuafrom a pre 
mature combination Such is the argument we use with regard 
to Bengal When Bengalee, Bcharman and Sonthal are pre* 
pared for amalgamation, deal with them as if ona Till tliat 
uine, make the roost of each of tliem separately 

Long Sir John Utalcolm wrote — There is no cause 
' produces such bad effects in our Government m India, as the 

* continued effort to apply the same general rules, principles, 
*■ and institutions to every part of our extended and diversmed 

* empire. This is perc^tible not only in the m^ures of Uie 

* Government it is to be found m almost all the wntings 
' published from observation of particular ptovmcos, but ran* 
^ dered general m their apphcation by the ignorance or vanity 

* of the authors" Since Malcolm wrote, how vastly has the 
extent of our empire stretched I Has it meanwhile propor- 
tionately improved m uniformity ^ We of coarse allow that 
Government and its institutions have assumed a more umfom 
character That is what we are complaining of The body of 
the law IS more uniform. The practice of me courts u more 
urtform Educational ostahlishments are more ninfcmn. Post 
office arrangements are more umforro. But we must maintain 
that society, that the body irf the people^ show very few sigas 
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of Tamoff, or shadov of chaiige, and no signs of 
Stull the fashion ib to supper goch uniformity Want of it 
sppeaza unworthy of a great empire, and a enreat peo^de 
Hamlet advises Polonms to treat the players hia own 
honor and dignity, rather than according to their deserts In 
good sooth, we appear to have taken the same course with 
Benc^l and India 

The question really is, which shall undergo the Firocnxstean 
process, the people or the Government, or, to speak more 
correctly, can the people be moulded to the Government in the 
same way as Government can be moulded to the wants of the 
people 1 Under our present circumstances, we fear not, except 
with a temble mutilauon Queen Charlotte, it is said, proposed 
cutting off the feet and of Eaphael a cartoons to mako 
them nt certain apartments at Kew We have, we think, in a 
similar manner, attempted to get nd of the lower extremities 
of Indian society in our recent theories of uniibrmity We 
have just been reminded of their existence, and we must 
recognize them for the future 

But it may bo said, why all this pother about a form of 
Government? The simple object of Government should bo 
to protect the lives, property, and reputations of its subjects 
To effect these ends, the varj mg phases of society reouiro 
little variety of meana A good Government is sometoing 
positive, not nlative In Europe we should have almost sub* 
senbed to this doctnne We are Liberals, Free traders, Let' 
alones, Macaulay ites, advocates of the L<msezfaire system, in 
spite of Carlyle, bejond Eg\pt But in India we find our 
principles and axioms thrown off their eqmpoi'^e. e find the 
Sdinbu'igh Mevietu saying — “ Even we, who detest paternal 
' Govomments in gf^neral, shall admit that the duties of the 
* Government of India aro to a considerable extent paternal" 
We find men like Mr Macaulav coming out here, determined 
ndical reformers, and returning to England liberal conserve^ 
tave^ as regards Imlio, to say the least We find political 
economy out of place, and its professors at feult Tho roason- 
nhle deduction we think is, that tho subject of Indian Govern- 
ment must be han<Ued in a different manner from tlie manner 
in which the subject of European Government is or ought to 
be handled Here its duty goes &r beyond the mere protec- 
tion of life, goods and honor It must penetrate deeper below 
the surface society, mid to do so, it must^ we maintain, take 
cognizance of nation^ diversities, so glaring as those that exist 
in the very heart of Bengal Else— we are experiencing now 
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the altematiTe— we fell mto Cato’s fenlt, a vittaous one mdeod, 
bat mis^ievons a& the most vicious — “ Cato sentit, sed 

* noeet mterdum reipubhcse ^ loauitur enim tanquam m repub- 
' hc& Platonis, non tanquam in toeco Romub.” 

We then amve at the conclusion, that Qovennncnt and its 
institutions should bo feamed to suit the existing features of 
society, not rudely to attempt to obliterate them Government 
is a hard thing, but it must yield, yre believe, before a harder 
than it — an uncongenial state of society, deeply rooted nation- 
alities, widely separated races discordant feelings and civiliza- 
bona It is the old story of Dame Partington and the Atlantic 
ocean, if the} come to a struggle In the mnUt of a tremen- 
dous storm, we ore toJd, Dame Partington, who lived upon tlie 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, with mop and 
pattens trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea water and 
vigorously pushing away the Atlantic ocean The Atlantic wcus 
roused. Urs Partington s spirit was up but the contest was 
unequal The Atlantic ocean beat ^fr3 Partington. She was 
excellent at a puddle, but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest 

Our readers will now, we fesr bo exclaiming — Cm hono f 
Where is the practicality that is to ton all this declamation ? 
“Wlmt application can be made of tho above principles, so 
Jabonouslv deduced * How enn Government and Government 
institutions take cognizance of the national diversities that 
exist in the country, turther than they do ? To answer these 
questions, we must come to a clear understandmg of the stevtUs 
quo of present affairs 

In oltlen times, when a Kawat) was reigning at Moorshedo- 
bad, and onental despotism was rampant throughout the 
Peninsula, cla^ficabon was not an urgent want , all the Indian 
world was bound hand and foot, and laid upon its back 
Questions about measures and degrees were then manifestly 
ndiculous. All mankind was alike concerned m escaping from 
projection on the back, which was clearly a position totally 
unsuitable to humanity , and the magnitude and universahty 
of that concern swallowed un all distinctions. Even after the 
succession of our English rule, we were for a time compelled 
to adopt a degree m vigor and despotism, which ignored all 
shades of distinctton. We lifted our subjects off the ground, 
but we still kept fetters upon them After a time, we loosed 
th'^tr hands and feet, but still kept nnga in their noses. But 
now the hberality of modern days has gone so far as to declare 
that their verj noses are to be free ifow then come distinc 
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tions mto play We have left &r behind the region of tyranny, 
and are emerjrag &st on the region of favre. It is 

here then, we Oimk, that Government ^onld pause, and ooa> 
elder whether it is not going too fast , and if it finds that it 
has overstepped reason, m awarding civilized institutions to 
savage society, it ^ould rectify the mistake before the oppor- 
tumty has passed away ^ 

To apply all this, is the next point We have not space to 
enter on minute particularB , nor must the soundness of our 
propositions be naked by their applications. The few remarlm 
we append, do not aim at completeness, or exclude other pro< 
poscds bas^ upon the axioms we have laid down above But, 
as they seem to us sound, we briefly record them for what they 
lie worth. 

The Sonthal is simply a savage, and to hang about his neck 
certificates of fraternity and equality, to treat him as if civil) 
used, to make mouths at rough treatment of him, is simply 
absurd. Since the world began, a practical disUncbon has 
always been drawn between savage and unsavage society, 
except by maudlin poets and philosophers A savage man 
must, m many respects, be treated hke a savage beast He 
must be kept apart, he must be coerced into obedience, and 
powerfully deterred from revolt. A wild bull from the woods 
must be treated differently from a bull calved in a cow house 
This ftct, it seems to us, must be looked bojdly in tlie face, 
before the question, what is to be done with the Sonthals, con 
be solved or even understood We must not fear to avow that 
there are sav^es in the heart of our peaceful, onr uuwarlike, 
our civilized Bengal, who were savages when we first assumed 
the Government, and are just as much savages still 

Nature has done much to banish furmer difficulty The 
savages occuny a oontmuous and easily defined tract of 
jungle, insteaa of being scattered about the country They 
seldom pass, or wish to pass, beyond that tract They are 
naturally a quickly pleased and contented people, and have 
not yet been spoiled, as Bengalees have been, by a prospect 
of the sweets, without the bitters, of belf-Govemment — 

GiTC him hu law his fiddle aad his frisk 
He^a always happy reign whoever may 

A military, vigorous, despotic, mterfenog, paternal Govern^ 
ment then, that would be bold enough to oast nnsmtable 
maxims of pohUcal economy to the winds, and disclaim the 
cant of hbei^m, might do great things for them The coun- 
try must be reheved, if possible, of the weighty refinements 
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of the reCTlat{<m premces, with circahr on3ers end 

other vei^tSi are tooheavy ^ at to bear m its present un&nned 
state Dr Johnson is reported to have written in ‘ Taxation, no 
Tyranny/ * we do not put the calf under the yoke , we wait tiU 
he becomes an ox We would argue sixnilarly with regard to 
the Sonthala There is a tune for every thing xlie present time 
IS a time for ngorous despotism The future, we hope, may 
be a time for liberalism and Englishism 

The fact IS, somethmg of the kind must bo done , or the 
savages must be treated as Mr Brown suggested, and shot 
down like bears and tagers wherever met they must either 
bn kept apart from the rest of the countiy, or sliare the fate 
of the Mionmnes of Australia and the Bed Indians of America. 
As long they are as now there will be no security against 
future out-breaks as disastrous, or even more, than the one we 
are witnessing The residue of our subiects will be in constant 
fear, and our Oovemment m continaal dis&vor It is a well- 
known fact that many of the zemindars near the disturbed 
parts have expelled every Sonthal on their estates, although not 
among the insurgents, and are most unwilling to allow any of 
tBem to return. This, in a part of the country where ryots 
are wealthy, is a clear proof how the very name of a Sonthal 
IS a bug-b^ 

Ail talk of immediate striking examples, and detemng in* 
flucDces to anso &om a campaign, appears to us to be delusiva 
A camj^ign will not make savages civibzed, or indeed have 
enect, a^r its attendant horrors are at an end A earn 
pwgnisnow, however, a most improbable event. The msur- 
gents are again m arms, it is true , but as soon as the military 
again takes tlie held, they will disappear Unresisting men 
cannot, to any ^eat extent, be shot down , nor can our jails be 
deluged with toousands of supposed traitors. The omy out- 
let from this dilemma is the system which has now begun, of 
proclamations and pardons, which will be veir far from making 
atonement^ or funrns^n^ secninty against the bke m futura 

We confess, m Carlyle s words, that “ it would be infinitdy 
‘ handier if we had a Morrison s pill, which men could swallow 
* one good time, and then go on in their old courses, cleared 
' :^m all misenes and miscniels."' That is wliat men are look- 
ing for now m regard to the Sonthal affiur They want to know 
the way to wash out the stain that has iallen on our msgni- 
f cent, our united, our civilized empire, with one swab , and 
then to go on, as if nothing ol the kind had happened or could 
ever happen again. 
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But as DO such pill IS to be found, we firmly belieye, some- 
thing more tedious, and at first sight less satis&ctory, must 
evidently be done We leave our readers to digest our pro- 
posal If adopted, however, it must, as we have said} be earned 
out in A bold, straight-forward way, which would, no doubt, be 
subject to much misconstruction and abuse. Ko matter , if it 
be nght and honest. 

jVext, what is to be done with the Bengalees ? They are cer- 
tainly not savi^es ^ and yet what are they? Are they mvibzed 
or uncivilized 1 Calcutta plulanthropista will, we suppose, deade 
for the former alternative , but we may doubt whether they 
are justified m doing so If civilization mean merdy softness 
of character and manner, we allow that they are mvibzed If 
civilization mean a spread of education, erection of public 
works, commercial pursuits and such like, we allow that the 
count^ is civilized But if civilization mean that wholesome 
and prosperous state of society fitted for self government, that 
good hearty condition, as Leigh Hunt has it, ** a state of man- 
hood befittmg man,’" we cannot save ourselves from saying that 
Bengal of the Bengalees is not civibzed Civilization, in its 
highest sense, means a manly, vigorous, national existence at 
Its zenith. VVe decline to award the name either to effete or 
to weak infantine societies The Bengalees are in one or other 
of t^ese positiona It is difficult to determine m which. But 
between the two alternatives, we may gatlier that Bengal civib- 
zation is not jet We caonot help su^tpectmg that there are 
one or two dements wantmg, without whi<ffi true civilization is 
utterly unattainable 

Bengal of the Bengalees is a land of cowards and bars , and 
what remark can convey a more signal proof of hopelessness 1 
A race of savages is more hopefiil tmon a race of cowards and 
liars. Germs of civilized manliness may lie deep in the for- 
mer , but the latter is a stock on which little good can be 
engrafted What is to be done with a nation of cowards? 
Clearly build gymnasia for them, march them hither and thx- 
Iher, make sohhers (riBum tvaeatis *) of them, make camps 
of them, put them through the goose step, drill tiiem, morning, 
noon ana nighty knock them about in every way conceivable 
This surely is thej^rs^thj ig for them We know all this. Mr 
Hodgson Pratt has been shouting it in our ears as loudly as 
befitted him And yet we sit and will not do any thing On 
the contrary, we positively encourage, by every means m our 
power, the viretch^ croea-legged, indolent, efiemmate, diaposi. 
tiou, which IS the bone of i^ogal We send darogahs m spec- 
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tacles to take care of disturbed distnota We pick op the most 
decrepid, used ap» blear e;ed, helpless book-worm we caa find 
from the bench of a school where he isin his element, to seat 
hun on the magisterial bench, where he la like a monkey in 
breeches or a cat on walnat^dls The verv Bengalees laugh 
at lum. He cannot stir beyond his catcWy Bless you 1 
No > He has a thousand alarcM to stop him A tiger may be in 
the path Some dangerous dacoits may be prowhng about ! 
His worship may catch a cold, or a fever, on the cholera I Kya 
1 These are the kind of men whom we delight to honor, 
in whose persons we encourage, as effectually as we can, the 
rotten state of society from which they spring 

We do not wish to hurt the feelings of worthy mdividuals. 
In &ct, we believe that every thmking Bengalee must agree 
with us in deploring the degradation oi his race. We beueve 
that he truly feels what Hassmger puts into the mouth of a 
degenerate Syracusan — 

O ihame I that we, that are a popalons notion 
£Qipiged to Iiberat notare for all hEeanage 
A (tEountrv) can bring forth we that have itmbe 
And able bodtet ehipp onoB, and treaature. 

The •inewB of the war now we are called 
To stand upon oar guard cannot pruduca 
One fit to to a (soldier) 

Bengal of the Bengalees is plainly then m no good A 
Momson s pill of baboos in Ckiunml, or on the ^ddur Bench, 
in whatever numbers, will not cure its distemper We are 
ctinous to see wliat the new educational regime in the hands 
of Mr Piatt, will efiect In the mean while It must not forget 
Its degradation It must be ground down. It must be kept 
low, even m the dust It is but a race of women, not man ' 

We have reserved a few words for the Behar mea How 
must they be treated? Like a noble and generous race, as 
they are, which is not yet, but may soon be civilused. 

Be to their tkafte a tittle btod* 

Bo to their vinuee lor; kind 

They reqmre a treatment as much removed from pure des- 
potism on the one hand as firom Governmental neglect on the 
other A love of freedom should be fostered among them by 
ludicious means , for in many respects they are worthy of it 
but free institutioiis must not be forced on them too suddenly 

Jffee cogatU gmiemt aed nee pmhdente. 

jAberty,Uke every medieme, must be taken in small doses at 
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first Still, their manlmoss, the generosity of tbear charaeter, 
their natund intelligenoe, entitle them to freedom. One re- 
quirement only remains, and that is edticai2on edocate them, 
and them &om superstition, and they will be one of the 
finest races on God s earth There is, we believe, a gentleman 
in the Civil Service of the North Western Provinces, whopndes 
himself on his descent from Hindustani blood Wa can 
almost sympathize with his feelings, although for ourpart^ 
we confess, we prefer British ancestry 
Our tale is now told, and our paper at an end We do not 
venture to prophesy , — 

Beavsn from all creatures hides the Book of Fate, 

AU bnt the page presciibed^the preseot state 

The present state of things, however we have shown to be 
highly unsatisfiictory and anomalous. We hope the Legislature 
will not long leave it so As it is, m looking at Bengal, we 
are inclined to borrow from Mrs Malaprop ner welLknown 
remark, — " Ay, Sir, there s no more tnck, is there ^ You are 
not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are you ? 
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Art VII — 1 TUNcaaady an Ongmal Taml Orammar Sy 
PanononlY. 

2 Orammars of the Commm md High Dudftt of the Taml 
Zanguaget ig the Rev Constantins Jos^ Beschi, Jesmt, 
Mtsgumary tn tibe Kingdom of Madura 

3 Rudimenis of Tamil Orcanmor^ hg Robert Anderson, of the 
Madras Ovtl Service Ijondon, 1821 

4 A Orammar of the Tamil Ltmgitage, by the Rev CTE 
Rhenius, Mmwnary CMS 183b 

£ Oriental Maimcnpts in the Taml Language translated mtk 
Annotatums Eg WtlUnm Taghr^ Missumary 2 vrds 1835 
6 A Eictionary of the Tamd and English Languages Eg the 
Rev J P Rattier, E Ph Jailed bg the Reo W Taglor 

? Translatims of the Kural of TirwBalluvar Bg F W ^lis, 
Esq,andReo W H Drew 

Wb noed no apology for introducingourreadero to the know- 
ledge of a language, which is emphatically called Ten Mozhg, 
or Soutbem »peecTi m oppositioa to Vada Mozhg, or Northern 
speech, t e , the Saobkrit Among the nineteen vernacular 
languages of India, w^ tinnk the l^niil has especial claims on 
the attention of scholars, not only as being a rival of the 
aneienU^ansknt, but as being rich m indigenous literature, and 
.f](;ipj^Hig an extensive field for philological research and ethno- 
>{ >gical science It the Sanskrit is, os its name imports, a 
ttlioroughfy finished language, — the larait is, as its name signifies, 
fO sweet and harmonious tongue JDravufo, or sotUhern, is the 
name by which it is known in Sanskrit books Colebrooke, m his 
Dtssertation on the Sanskrit and Prahrti languagfa, derives tlie 
name Tamil, which he writes Tamla, from Tamreqiama, the name 
of the river in linnevelly Tamil writers themselves have no 
such idea , they confine their speculations on the term to siLeet- 
ness , and who that knows any thing of its flowing poetry and 
melodious song, will deny the language this peculiar appella- 
tion^ 

The language is spoken by a population of more than eight 
millions, being current thronghout South India from Cape 
Comorin to Vengadam, a mountain sacred to Vishnu, about 100 
miles north of Madras It is also the language of the eastern 
and northern parts of Ceylon It is more or less connected with 
Canarese, Mafeah and other dialects m the Madras Presidency, 
constituting the speech of more titan twenty milhoos of people. 
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la an a1:de uticle, formiog an It^trodwUan to GmspAe/Tf 
Tdvgu Qrammtar, Mr Francis W Ellw, whose knowledge 
of the variODs spoken dialects of Peninsnlar India, added to 
kis acquirements as a Sanskrit scholar, constitutes him a 
^eat authority, has proved, in opposition to Carey, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, and others, that the Tamil is not den red from 
the Sanskrit, but is an original language Babington, the 
translator of BescAi, a competent judge on the subje^, in 
his preface to the adventures of Qooroo Paramiirtant says — 
“ The Tamil is not derived from any language at present m 

* existence, and is either itself the parent of the Telugu, 

* Malealam and Canarese languoges. or, what is more 

* probable, has its ongm m common with these in some 

* ancient tongue, which is now lost, or only partially presen ed 

* in Its offspring In its more primitive words, such as 

* the names of natural objects, the verbs expressive of 

* physicd action or passion, the numerals, &c , it is quite 
' unconnected with the Sanskrit, and what it thence so 

* largely borrowed, when the Tamils, by intercourse with 

* the more enlightened people of the North, began to emerge 
' from barbaritj, has reference to the expression of moral 

* sentiments and abstract metaphysical notions, and is chiefly 

* to be found in the colloquial idiom In this remarkable 

* circumstance, and also in the construction of its alphabet, the 
‘ Tamil differs much from the other laugoages of the South, 

* which are found to admit the Sanskrit more largely in lite- 

* rary and poetical compositions than m the ordinary dialect 
' of conversation, and which adopt the arrangement of the 

* Sansknt alphabet with scarcely any variation The higher 

* dialect of the Tamil, on the contrary, is almost entirely free 

* from Sanskrit words and idioms, and the language retains 

* an alphabet which tradition affirms to have heretofore con- 

* sisted of but sixteen letters, and which, so far from resem- 

* bling the very perfect alphabet of the Sanskrit, wants nearly 

* half its characters, and has several letters of peculiar powers 
' Since, therefore, as might have been expected from its geo- 
‘ graphical situation, the Tamil langut^e has stronger traces 
' of ongmality than any of the cognate dialects of Southern 

* India, It IS, with propriety, taken first m the order of study, 

* and he who adds a knowledge of this southern tongue to the 

* more polished language of the north, has more than half 

* accomplished the acquisition of all the Hindu languages of 

Taking the ^annid for our guide, we shall endeavour, m the 
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firat place, to set forth the pnociples and pecalianties of the 
langaage, before we draw any ooncluaion regarding its con- 
nection and origin 

Tbe Tamil has two dialects, namely the high, and the low 
The classical or learned dialect is called Sltea lh^(^ShmoT8em 
meaning perfection ) Ihe vulgar or colloquial dialect is called 
Kodvm Taml {Kodum meaning rude )The N€mxul specifies three 
kinds of Tamil, viz , the /yoi, /mu, and Nadaka Tamils » e , 
tbe Prose, Poetic, and Dramatic Tamil Ihe last contains a 
mixture of both prose and poetry, as well as of the high and 
low dialects 

The Shan Tamil or high dialect is remarkable for its 
conciseness and copiousness It is the pliant and glowing 
language of tbe Tamil poets The Kodum Tamil is the spo- 
ken language of the people All business is transacted m 
this dialect \U stones and prose translations are written in 
U, while the one is for ornament, the other is for use We 
may be familiar with the one without comprehending tbe 
other It stnkes us that tbe same analogy exists between these 
dialects as between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit The high 
dialect, however must have been the more ancient, for the 
hill tribes supposed to be the sboric;ines, use more of the high 
than the low Tamil words. The Tamil scholars of the present 
day, not natives, (for they would adhere to what is fixed and 
ancient), combine both the dialects in their writings and trans- 
lations 

The Tamil alphabet consists of thirty letters, viz, twelve 
Towek and eighteen consonants They may be represented 
tn Homan characters thus — 

c Short a 1 u e o 
Towels i £ tl o 6 

t DiphthoDgB ai av 
r Hard k ch (s) d th p r 

CoDsonaalfl •? goft n n n n m n 

( Medial y r 1 v *b 1 

Comparing this with the Sansknt alphabet, it will be per- 
ceived that tbe Tamil rejects all aspirates The vowels e o, 
and the consonants zli, r, n, and 1* are peculiar to it words 
in which these letters occur are exclusively Tamil, and they 
^ve DO letters in the Sanskrit to express them The Tamil 
reUins tbe nr, w, ir, and w, of the Sanskrit, and rejects 

* l Ihu letter, bowwer, oocnxem Saiuknt Vedic wordt^ and u prea m 
Wliion, 
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ftll the aspirates and corresponding soft consonants, as well as 
all the sibilants The second consonant ch is made to express 
a also Tile Sansknt sibilants and the aspirate ^ h, are u- 
troduced into some books in the Grandonie characters. The 
Tamil has no euor^ nor anuswara The most difficalt 
letter for a European to pronounce is the zk, or as some re- 
present it rl Even some of the natives skip over it bj 
substituting lory instead 

Mr Ellis thinks the TamJ letters are totally different from the 
Sansknt Vwanagart , we think otherwise The Tamil and its 
parent, the Crmndonic, are evidently denved from the Deoa- 
nagan. A dose inspection and comparison of the Tamil aljihabet. 
With the elements of the Demmgan characters g^en m 
Wilkins and Williams’ Grammars, will prove tliat the one is 
derived from the other The Tamil characters, however, are 
termed with a view to an easy flow m writing 

The vowel is very expressively called ayir, life or amly 
and the consonant i»sy, ho^ , and the compound or syllabic 
letter uyvrmeg — Boral md body The Navnal only admits of thi eo 
original vowels, viz , a i u As in Sanskrit, the vowels are re- 
presented as medials and finals by certain signs, and the first 
vowel 18 inherent m all consonants^ A dot {mramcdi) is placed 
over the quiescent or mute consonants, winch are divided, 
according to the distribution of Greek mutes, into three classes, 
as indicated above 

The Tamil consonants, rejecting as it does all the aspirates 
and corresponding letters ot the Sanskrit, represent them all, 
but of course, m an imperfect and inconvenient way INo 
other combination of consonants is admitted than the dupli- 
cation of mutes, and the junction of the nasal and the mute 

We have not been able to ascertain where Mr Babington, 
and some others after him, got their mformation of there 
having been only sixteen letters origmally m Tamil 

The combination and permutation of letters, called Sandkt, 
are as refined as m the Sanskrit. Grammatical rules on this 
sulneot were given more for poetical compositions. In oifi-^ 
cial papers they are entirely neglected, and admitted in print- 
ed Chnstian books only when absolutely necessary The 
Madras Bible Society have come to the noble resolution of 
printing each word separately and in its natural form, without 
change or addition of letters excepting m the case of com- 
pound forms of expression, and m such words as are united 
according to the usage of good writers The Sandhi is also 

X 
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omitted 111 all eases where a eonuoa or oUier marice may be used , 
and when retained, the words are not separated this eertaiijlj 
£milit«teB reading, and allows the eye to run over a passage 
and catch its meaning 

The Nomad admits only four parts of speech, nz , the noun, 
the verb, the partida, and the adjective There is no article 
llie pronoun is included in the noun , the prepositions or pro- 
perly post-poBitions, conjunctions, and interjections m the particle, 
and the adverb m the adjective * There is only one declension 
of nonns, and not many as in Sanskrit, which baa as many de- 
clensions as there are termmations of nouns There are eight 
cases, which with very few exceptions, have the some termiua- 
tions TJiere are only two numbers The gender is simple and 
natural Every word according to its sex and nature is 
called he, she, or it Six common relations of nouns are speoid- 
ed, VIZ , substance, place, time, parts, quality and action, to 
which every noun is referred in conslr action All nouns, 
besides being divided into common and proper, causal and 
arbitrary, are also divided into two grand classes (j&ti J, viz , 
the superior and inferior class Xames of men, gods, and 
demons belong to the superior class Names of all auimato 
and inanimate things belong to the inferior class 

Personal pronouns and nouns have two plural forms, both 
of winch are sometime used as honorifics, designed to mark 
supenonty in the person to whom they are addressed Verbs 
used with snch nommabves change their terminations ac- 
cordingly Example — 

Ns* 1 Now or Ifangal We (by way of houenfic, I) 

N» Thou Nir or 7^i'tgc2 Yo You (by way of honorific. Thou) 

AbS Ste } Avargal They |(by way of honorific, | 

There ts another peculiarity in the use of the plural nam and 
ndnffol Nam includes both speaker and hearer , as m the 
sentence we are ail sinners Nangol excludes those spoken to^ 
and is the fwoper correlative of ningal^ ye In addr^ing the 
deity. It 18 common to use the plural mr, devanr, literally, ye 
yods ' This usage is frequently violated by Europeans , and 
^ere are certain individuals who have the hardihood to in- 
troduce innovations in the Tamil and Telugu Scnptures, and 
to use the nogular at in addre»es to the Deity, because 
they ttenk it is more grammatical, and because some of the 
native autiiors have thus used it. 


* The noun ii eaUiid A^or, name 
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We shall only note the Tamil numerals, and where they 
agree with the Greek and Sanskrit — 


Onru or Ora 

One 



Rendu 

Two 

tvo 

Mundru 

Three 

rpnt 


Nil or Hangu 

Four 


Aiuiha 

Five 

wem 

Aru 

Six 



Exhu 

Seven 



Ftta 

Eight 



Onpathu 

Paththa 

Nine 

Ten 



The Tamil verb is not so complex as the Sanskrit It is 
termed niu», actum , and is divided into three parts, viz , the 
root, the tenauiation, indicating person or thing, and the 
pariu:Ie, or intermediate augment, lowing time There is an 
exact correspondence in the termmation between the demon- 
strative pronouns and the third persons of verbs A Tamil 
verb possesses only three original moods, viz , the indicative, 
imperative, and the mfimtive The optative and subjunctive 
are added The last three are formed directly from the 
indicative in various ways The imperative is generally the 
root The indicative has three tenses, formed on a very 
simple method, and each tense has three persons , and the 
TOnders are indicated by characteristic terminations in the 
Aird person singular and neuter plural The six incidents of 
the verb are, the aaent, instrumenif p/acc, actwn time and olgect 
This part of Tamil grammar is beautifully simple and clear 
All verbs have a causative form^ made from the future indica- 
tive — ^Thas, from nadappen^ 1 will walk, are formed the follow- 
ing causatives ^ 

Kad^ikkireu 1 cause to walk 

Nadapifckarey Thou causest to walk 

Nadapikkeraa He causes to walk. 

There is also a doable or reflex causal verb, but seldom used 
1 he Tamil language baa a nsgaiivc verb, which without the aid 
of particles conveys a negative signification Anderson in 
his Grammar, remarks “ Ibe formaUon of a negative verb, 
by the mere removal (except m the third person neuter and 
Its denvatives) of the several characteristic augments of the 
IS one of the striking peculiarities of the 'Himil 
language From the root nada^ walk, aud from the indioidive 
nadahkvrtm^ 1 walk, is termed the negative nodav^n, 1 will not 
walk 

la connection with verbs the defective or auxiliary words are 
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to be considered Tli^ are the partioiplea and gernnde, which 
are constantly used in Tamil eeotenoee Participles supply the 
place of relative pronouns, which, except in the interrogative 
torms, do not exist in Tamil as amui Uiontha panam 
* thiB<») the money (which) be gave ' Thanthavi a participle 
there is no substantive or 6nite verb lu the sentence, wuich 
in Tamil, as m Sanskrit, is frequently suppressed and under- 
stood The verbal participle, or as Beschi calls it the gerund, 
IS analogous to the compound perfect participle in Bnghsh, 
as vanikupondn, * having come, he is gone 
The iHiuuhiTipu or s} mbolic word is peculiar to Tamil , we 
know of no other language lo winch it exists It exhibits lu a 
striking light the scientific refinement of the high dialect Ap- 

J iellatives which are declined like common nouns abound in the 
unguage Symbolic words are somewhat different, they 
hare the foiTu and regimen of both nouns and verbs As, in 
common with other languages, the verbal noun, m Tamil, is 
liable to mfiectioii, bo by a remarkable interchange of the pro- 
perties peculiar to different parts of speech, its symbolic words 
are liable to be conjugated as verbs Of the six incidents of 
the verb, already enumerated, the sjmbohc word, or nominal 
derivative, indicates onlj the first, viz , tite agents and is conju- 
gated through each person, gender, and number , but is en- 
tirely indefinite as to mood, teii«e, Ac It is employed mostly 
in high Tamil, and is usually formed from a root or primitive 
noun, used chiefiy as an adjective It may also he formed 
from any noun Thas from ndi, step, foot, root, servitude, js 
formed ochyctt, £ your servant, Ac The existence of a con- 
ji^ated derivative gives the Tamil a peculiarity of idiom, aud 
the stamp of originality 

The structure and idiom of the language are, we think, very 
simple and natural Tamil grammarians do not treat of Syntax 
ap^ from Etymolo^v There are onl^ two parts of a sen- 
tence, tlie subiect aud object, or the subject and predicate 
The subject always precedes the finite verb, which concludes 
the sentence The most important of the dependent words 
IS placed nearest to its principal, and the least important fitr- 
thest from it. The adjective always precedes the substantive 
The adverb precedes the verb The infinitive precedes the 
goveraiDg veriL The negative branch of a sentence precedes 
the affirmative The comparative precedes that which is com- 
pared The similitude precedes that which is similar The 
genitive precedes the governing nona Tlie cause precedes the 
effect The reason precedes the inference The purpose pre- 
cedes the determination The condition ot suppontiou pre- 
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cedes the consequence These simple end natnral rules are fully 
exemplified m Rheums* Grammar, of which they occupy 
nearly 200 pages 

In active transitive verbs, both the subject and object pre- 
cede the verb , as, ndn ovumn ixdittm * 1 him beat * The Eng- 
lish sentence. The man vcho came here yeBterday^ iroitid be re- 
vemed m Tamil, thus yesterday here (who) came (the) man 

Adjectives admit of no variation of form to express gender, 
number or case, or even degrees of comparison The compa- 
rative is expressed by the dative or ablative case of the noun 
As — this IS better than that, * would be, to that this letter 
the superlative is expressed by of all, as, “ God is greatest,*^ 
would be, of alU God (vs) 

The remark able idiom of tbe language is said by Andesmon, 
to be, m point of terseness, energy and spirit, perhaps unri- 
valled’* — (p 134) J>r Schmid, a fellow labourer with Rh emus, 
and a good linguist, gives this teatiaaonj — * “ The mode of col- 
locating Its words follows the logical or intellectual order, more 
so than even the Latin or Greek He adduces a passage 
from Horace, m which the rules of Tamil collocation are strictly 
observed, so that m translating it into Tamil, we need not 
change the position of a single word , we quote the passage for 
the benefit of those who are fond of translating — 

“ Lingucnda tellus et domus, et placena 
Uxor neque borum, <]uas coliB, orborunt 
Te, praeter inviaas crtprcssos 
UUa brevem dommum sequctur * 

Cam Lxh II , Ode 13 

We shall give an example, too, which cannot but be translat- 
ed word for word — Here it is — 

Iterates orator nnam oratioaom Tismti ialcn'ia veaSidit. 

ImeraUt endra {caOed) prasmyi oru prasangatax trvpaihu pmnu^u wftix 

Or let us take another shorter Latm sentence, and }>at it into 
Tamil and Sanskrit, and see how they stand 

lUi mdta rea eat 
Avanuku mtAfta porul vndu 
Taaya tahv dhaaam atti 
To mm much money is 

After this we need not say with Mr Percival in his Land of 
the Vedas, that ^ the idiom or syntax of the language le widely- 
difierent from that of the Indo Germanic tongues , and for t^ 
most part the order of arrangement la the opposite of that 


* Life, p 561. 
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^iiicb IS followed by them ’ We qaofo howerer the following 
pass^, from bia mtereatrng book, with much pleasara 
“ Perhaps no langaage combines greater force with equal 

* brevity , and it may be asserted that no human speech is 

* more close and philosophic m its eTpression, as an exponent of 
‘ the mind llie 8^[U6!ice of things, of thought, pui^ose, action 

* and Its results, is always maintained mviolate Rank and stsr 

* lion are provided for by the use of various pronouns extend- 

* mg to several degrees of honorific expression The lan- 

* guage teems with words expressive of the different degrees 

* of affinity Where in Ruropean languages a long pertphrasts 

* would be required, Tamil presents the thing in its own «nglo 

* term and this fecundity extends to all the ramifications of 
the family tree If I speak of a sister I may either take a 

* word that gives the relationship subsisting between us, or 1 
‘ may select one that will indicate our relative ages Heasures 

* and diviaons of time are eqnally minute aud expressive 

* The language, thus specific, gives to the itiind a readiness 

* mid clearness of conception, whilst its terseness and philoso- 

* pine idiom afford equal means of lucid utterance 

Other cJiaracfenstio points id the language might be speci- 
fied , but we deem it necessary to add a fow of the very com- 
mon roots and words peculiar to Tamil, to enable philologists 
to determine its place in the classification of languages Ihey 
are ndu, clothe, edu, take, kodu, give, jfodu become, 
suffer, he down , vufu, quit, leave , pvra to bring forth, to be 
born (Latin pono) , vdat, break , nut, place , po, go , Itan, see , 
$ey^ do , haU learn , hoi, kill , dioly tell , ntZ, stand , mf, sell , 
/Am, eat , odu, ruu , kattUy tie , paduy sing , podu, put , mudu, 
shut , iiaray open , para, fly , mora, forget , Aa, watch , tha, 

f ive, then, know, ua, come, ova, desire hudt, dnnk, on, 
now Some of the very common nouns are, /Aarai, earth, 
(Latin terra eon, sky, heaven , vazhyy way, (Latin, vta) , dn, 
man , pen, woman (English Aen ) , magany son , magaly daugh- 
ter , thalaiy head , muryu, face , han, eye , paly teeth , na, 
tongue, udaly body, nptr, hfo, AoZ, foot, Aos, hand, past, 
hunger , ndpvru, son , nxld, moon , oram, virtue , maram, Tice 
The classic word for God is Kadavuly and one of the signifi- 
cations given to It IS good Here we have the Saxon word Owiy 
the Gothic Outh, the German Ooity the Danish and Swedish 
Gudy and the Peraiau Kkoda, and it is pleasing to know, that 
people so fm* apart from one another, worship God under the 
same name 

Mr Percival says that he has been informed by those com- 
petent to give information, that there u a strikwg amiloritg 
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hetween {he Taml tmd the Scythum tongwe — (p 94)* Mr 
Hoisington, of tfaa Ameneaa Mission in Ceylon, m a paper 
pubUed in the American Onental Journal^ traces atialo^es 
between the Tamil and Hebrew Hw account of the history 
and relations of the language is not unworthy of a place tn 
our pages He says 

“ Ihere is reason to believe, that India was originally settled 

* by two branches from the family of Shem One branch camef 

* in at the north west, across the Indus , the other at the 

* south west, by sea The language of the latter branch of 
‘ this Indo ShemitiG family was Tamil Thu may be shown 

* in several wajs 

** The Mum Agustya is claimed by the Tamtlars, to be the 

* father of their purer, or high dn^lact He prescribed its 

* grammatical rules, and polished the language This Agastya 

* » said to have resided on the bill Pothiya, which belonged 

* to the Pandian kingdom It was not the Pothiya of the 
‘ north, another name for libet It is stated in tlie Ramayana 

* that Rama, the hero of the earliest of the Hindu epics, on 

* Ills first visit to the south, found ^astya in that region, as 

* the bead of a company of Rishis Inis would seem to esta- 

* blish the existence of the Tamil, as the language of the 

* south of India, as early, at least, as 1200 B C It had then 
already received its distinctive poetic character, which marks' 

* the high dialect As the language of the massos, it must* 

* therefore have existed much earlier 

“ Some of the best authors among the natives of Southern 

* India, admit that the father of their |^re Tamil dialect was 

* from the north of India, where the Tamil was the native 

* language, and where he learned the Sanskrit Tins accords 

* with recently developed facts respecting the relation of the 
‘ Tamil to the aboriginal tribes of Northern India, which go, 

* with augmented force, to indicate that the Tcaml teas the 

* original language of all India Ibe dominion of the Sanskrit 
*■ over this early language, has been like the conquests of the 

* Hindus, whose proper language it was, over the earlier tnbes, 
' extending gradually from the north west and bmng nearly 
' complete in the fields of its first conquest , but less so at 

* the south * 

** Again, this position is confirmed by a reference to the 

* Bible The five articles mentioned in 1st Kvags x 22, were 

* all to be obtained in Ceylon and Southern India, and it was 

* In the recent Nombers of the Asiatic BeeearcheB there are some interesbite 
papers on fins nihjeet i bat ae bare not seen them 
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‘ believed collectiTely m no other place la that passage the* 

* word rendered peacock> tohat^ is a pwre TamU voord, a pnmi* 
^ tire tnliteral diesyllabtc term It le not found in Sanskrit, 
^ nor in any other Indian language not allied to the Tamil 

* Some lexicographers have consi^red this to be radically the 

* same as the Sanskrit siMi But this word has been adopted 
' m the Tamil in the form of siki Every Tamil scholar knows 

* that siJ» and tokai are radically distinct Tlie term kc^j rea- 

* dered ape, but more properly meaning monkey, is just as it 

* stands m Tamil This is found also in the Sansimt. But 
‘ we know that Sanskrit was introdnced into Southern India 

* before Solomon s time , and therefore the word may be 
‘ i^garded as transferred from the Tamil to the Hebrew, 
‘ especially as it is found in such close mention with the pure 

* lamil word above named The same may be said of the 

* word rendered ivory , in the passage refeired to, literally 

* tooth of elephantg The part meautng elephant is found m 
‘ Tamil as well as m Sanskrit These considerations seem 

* to indicate very clearly whence the Tarsfaishan fleet of 

* Salomon brought those articles, and also, to determine the 
‘ language of the people from whom they were obtained 

There are other considerations which go to show that the 

* Tamil was the language of the first settlers of Southern 

* India. The earliest names of places, things, &c , of the 
‘ south are pure Tamil, having no connection with the Sans- 

* knt These have been in many cases displaced by terms 
^ from the language of the dominant religion, Brahmanwn, 

* Such j8 the case with regard to Madura, Bamuad, Hama a 
‘ bridge, Travanoore, which were formerly called respectively 

* Alavdy, Miikafm,KallanM, Mcdaiydlmn The same ol Tione- 

* velly, a country where the Shanars abound, who are undoubt- 

* edly a ^rtion of the abongmal race Its name is m pure 

* Tamil j^nelvSh The original term for Poiut Calimere is 

* m Tamil JKodt Kara* 

‘ These remarks mtimate, what it is believed will be found 

* to be the fact, that the Tamd belongs to the Shemtic family of 

* languages If so, it presents a new and interesting vanety ; 

* and one, it is thought, well deserving the attention of we 
' philologist and ethnologist 

“ The roots which are mostly verbal are generally iniiteral 

* and dsssylUdnc A few words are composed of but twO' 

* letters and few have more than two syllables ^ 

** Some Tamil words are so similar to Hebrew as at once to 

* indicate their common ongin Ibe followmg are given as 
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examples of Ibis similarity in vocables, being about one m 
every ten compared Many more doubtless exist — 


TamiL 
Part, to produce 
Aru^ to reap, pluck, &c 
ErOf to aaoe&d, ]ucrea.e 
Art, lion 
An, light. 

Alfan, Lord. 

Patti, house, goM 
Ur, town 
Panna, to tnakc 
Slaym, death 


Hebrew 

to create 
to reap, pluck 


lion 
light 
rtlll Lord 
house 


town 
to bull 1 
death* 


m 


“ Tbe lamiliars use atku, that, as indicative of the Supreme 

* Kternal God , it is one of tlieir most expressive appellations 

* for tbe undeveloped or unorganized Deity Tins suggests 
‘ the remark of liowth, that tbe Hebrew word tOil He is 
‘ often equivalent to tbe true Eternal God + Jiieut xxxi 8 — 32, 
‘ 39 Psalms cn 27 


There are others who think there is a greater similarity 
between tbe Tamil and Greek Auderson, in the Preface to 
his Grammar, notices the following points of coincidence (1 ) 
“ The Tamil alphabet like that ot the Greek, consisted origi> 

* nally of only sixteen letters (2 ) As in the ancient Greek, so 

* in Tamil, there is not any ^intus asper (3 ) In the rules of 

* Sandhi, especially after short dissyllables ending in v, and after 

* final vowels, the letter y or v must be inserted before a vowel, 

* which illustrates m a remarkable manner that part of the 

* operation of the digamma m ancient Greek, which seemed to 
obviate the h atus produced by the collision of vowels (4 ) 

*• In Tamil the letters p and v are interchangeable * 

Mr Anderson's remarks tempt us to add a few Greek words 
which in sound and sense bear a remaikable resemblance with 
Tamil — > 


aipu 

to raise 

Tamil era 

dflcnj 

Tirtno 

, aram 

yoXo 

milk 

11 ptd , 

cyywr 

near 

, fi^ here 

tynpew 

o 

S 

3 

egum, raise 


* Adam Clarke b theory that the Hebrew nakaah (the serpent that deeeired Eve) 
was a monkey, would be borpe out in ramtl for na^ signifies monkey as well 
as serpent. , 

t Tri|;tbac i f n ufV the sole reality See Vedanta Sara by l>f BaUanlyoe 
p 60, 6 L Greek ro, ra Laha ufs, tsto, istaif 
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cvdvtt 

timat 

to pat on 
to speak 

9J 

H 

uifii, (from which uddl, the body 

Oaiyal, wif^ wtHaao 

0^Xvs 

a femide 

ft 

» 9 ov 

behold 


dftd 

Kativr 

new 

» 

Aanni, wi^pa. 

Kptas 

flesh 

n 

kart 

iuipt«a 

to ad(n« 


iamt to bow 

n’ouav 

a song 

» 

pa, song 

mus 

iraXiOiOc 

child 

old 

f 

paua, boy 
paiytt 

mpmtria 

miattp 

openly 
to perauado 

n 

pantaam 

paiHu 

froicw 

to make 

99 

panniu 

iroXts 

city 

1» 

pulduam encampment, suburb 

iroXvr 

much 

I 

pala 

n-oXXot 

many 

H 

pnlcr 

^ iroTv 

a long time 

f 

po^u, time, when. 

Tons 

Macock 

liro 

n 

thogai 

mp 

1 

port, spaik 

Hp 

it 18 necessary 

t> 

a^Aanit 

trtta 

to shake 

91 

at(a 


Many vords m all languages agree m sound and signi 
fication, thereby evidentlj indicating a common origin We 
might even draw analogies between IZndish and Tamil Mr 
Stokes, in an excellent translation of a Tamil v ork has noted 
the following — 


Cash 

Kill, 

Boy. 

Penny, 

Pat, 

Want, 

Ben, 

Go, 

Hole, 

Behind, 

Sack, 


hoi 

paya 

panam 

poda 

wndu, 

pm 

po 

pallam 

pin 

aahu 


On this portion of our subject we have perhaps occupied 
too much of our space We regret indeed we have not bad 
the benefit of the papers that have recently appeared on this 
subject ID the publications of tlie Hoyal Asiatic Society , and 
we therefore refrain from offering any decided opinion of our 
own at present we feel our inability for the task of theoriz> 
ing But we must allow the learned Editor of Dr Bottler s 
Dictionary to give as the baiefit of his researches In bis 
elaborate Preface to the fourth part of the Tamil Dictionary 
he states hu views of the language He is decidedly on the 
Slue of EUis m thinking the “ Sansknt to be not pf the same 
genus or stem*’ as the Tamil It is possible to write, ' 
he says, '* a simple sentence in pure native Tamil , and then 
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* to express the same meaning in words almost wholly of 

* Sanswit derivation the difference, in the two cases, beings 
‘ something like the difference, in the English style of Swift 

* and Johnson He hazards an opinion, (derived, in a very 

* great degree, from wading through the polyglot Mackenzie 

* collection of MSS ) that there was originally one simple, 

* homogeneous, dialect spoken by the rude aborigines, from 

* Himalaya to Cape Comorin The earliest probable refine- 

* ment was m the Pah of the north, and the Tamil of the 

* extreme soatli That the old Tamil could have done with- 

* oat much of the gilding, which it has received (from Sans- 
‘ knt) IS certain The result however of a process, not very 

* dissimilar to that which the early Saxon has undergone, is to 

* render the Tamil language (like our native English) one ^f 
‘ the most copious, refined, and polished, languages spoken 

* by man ’ 

We now come to the second and, perhaps, more interesting 
part of our subject the Tantil Literature Native authors have 
divided their literature into two great divisions, viz , Ildkha- 
mm * the art of writing elegantly or grammatically , and 
Ilahkiam f elegantly written works or classics The first com- 
prises all woiks on Grammar, including Logie, Prosody, and 
llhetoric, and also the Nigandm or Dictionaries The second 
includes all approved poetical compositions, original and 
translated lUihkuLm, is composition constructed on the princi- 
ples of the Ilakhanam 

IlaWumani^ or Belles I^ttres^ as Bescht calls it is treated 
under five heads 1 Letters This constitutes that part of 
Grammar which treats of the number, name, order, origin, 
form, quantity, initials, finals, inedials, substitutes, and combina- 
tions, of letters In one word it is Orthography 2 Wordt 
This part treats of the four parts of speech, viz , the noiin, 
the verb, the particles, and the adjectives. This includes 
Etymology and Syntax 3 Matter , or the mode in which, 
by writing words, a discourse is formed This treats of am- 
plification, the passions and affections of the mind, which act 
internally on man, and things of the external world 4 Versts 
fication^ or the laws of Prosody 6 Emhellishmenty or Rhetoric 
Under all these heads the Tamil is very full and complete 
Agastiar is said to have whtten the Institutes of Tamil 
Grammar His work, with the exception of a few Sutras, 
which have been recently nrinted, is supposed to be lost The 
work of qne of his immediate disciples, named Tkolkapuxnar 
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(aneuni author X bearing bis name, exists, Tlie scliolar bas 
evidently not followed tbeaimplicity of the master Pomnantit 
a learned Jam, has the honour of producing the Namul^ which 
bas saperseded all other graonuatical treatises, and is deserved' 
ly hem ui the highest estimation. This work bas had many 
commentators Pa vananti only wrote on 2eUers and laoinds Mr 
Stokes has justly remarked of tins work, that it “stands con- 
spicnotts among the grammatical treatises of all nations, for 
logical arrangement and comprehensive brevity ” The term 
ifannul^ litermly good thready corresponds exactly to the French 
Belles Lettres and the Latin Lttteree aumaiaores We have seen 
the Laghu Kaamudi^ and the excellent translation of it by Dr 
Ballantyne, of the Benares College, and we have tried to read 
some of the Sutras of Panint incorporated m that work but 
we must reiterate of them the remark of Sir William Jones 
that they are “dark as the darkest oracle * The Stdras of 
Pavananti, however, are concise yet comprehensive they are 
simple, plain, and obvious A part of this work bas been 
translated and pablished at Madras, by W Joy es, a Young Ea^t 
Indian, and Samuel Pillay, a native Oln istian , and the work, 
as far as it goes, shows much labour and carefulness, and does 
the translators great credit We have a manuscript translation 
of the whole work, a copy of which we placed in the hand of 
a learned German, u ho is now in his native land publishing Tamil 
book« Of tiie author Pavananti, nothing more is known than 
that he was the son of Sanmatht of Sanagapuram Fiom bis 
invocation to Arga X>cva,we learn that he was a Jam or a Bud< 
dhist, who lived in the Pandya kingdom, m the palmy days 
of TamiUiterature We have no way of ascertaining the period 
when he lived In his Preface lie says that he wrote under 
the patronage of one Gangan He acknowledges that he 
follows the path Iteum out ly anctent authors He considers 
Tamil as one of the eighteen languages I here is certainly 
multum inparvo in the 462 Sutras he has written 

Pavananti 8 Preface is a learned dissertation, replete with 
instruction, well worth the attention of any student It 
contains what would be called the philosophy of education 
In his general Preface, for he writes two,a geneial and a parti' 
cular, he treats on the five following subjects I The nature 
of a classical work 2 The character and qualifications of a 
teacher 3 The method of teaching 4 The character and 
qualiBcations of the scliolar, and, 5 The conduct of scholars 
da mg the time of instruction He writes largely on the first 
subject Borne of his remarks, to the fastidious ears of a Euro- 
pean, would be irrelevant He deals, ui what would be consi 
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(lered, fcu’-lekcfaed illustrations All works, lie saja, are of 
three kinds Pnmaryy Supplemental^ and D^uctve The Pn- 
mary tiork originates from the Deity, who is of perfect and mfi- 
uite understanding thereby attributing lan^age and letters 
to a divine oi igin The} eis no vnsdom u ithaut Mevdation Sup 
plementali and Deductoe works are human, but must be in ac- 
cordance with the divine Original communications should be 
quoted in all their purity and integrity He enumerates seven 
principles oi charaotenstios of authorship, viz , consent, dissent, 
neutrality originality, selection, criticism, and dogmatism 
He specihes ten defects and ten beauties of language Ihe 
defects are bievity, redundancy, tautology, contradiction, 
vulgarisms, ambi^uitv, weakness, irrelevancy, inappropriate 
transitions, and unintelligibleness The ten beauties are con- 
ciseness clearness or comprehensiveness, agreeableness use of 
appropiiate words, haimony, profundity, method, respect for 
sUndaid authorities, choice of proper subjects, and illustra- 
tions He enumerates tiiirty two canons of criticism, some 
of them, ne confess, we cannot understand “ True criliusm, 
he says “ consists in (1) shoeing the consistency of the sub- 
*jeotofawork with generally received opinions, as well as 
‘ with those of approved authors, and (2) in a nicety of 
‘ judgment by the exercise of wlich fit places are awarded 
to appiojji late topics His definition of a Sutra is good 

“ a Sutram contains as much matter in as few words as possi- 
* ble, and still the force and minuteness of the same is so un- 
' aficcted thereby, that thev appear as clear as tlie reflexion 
of an object m a min or In his estimation a commentary 
bliould contain fourteen particulars viz , the text, its pur- 
port, Its several bearings, definition, divisions, examples, 
objections, answers, explatuitory notes, analysis, paiaphrase, 
dogma, idiautage, and proof 

His estimate of the character and qualifications of a teacher 
IS by no means low He should he i esjiectable both in his con- 
nexious and in the amount of his knowledge He should 
have experience, and possess a facility in comnmmcating 
knowledge Like the sea gnt earth he bhould be cncoQipa«<s- 
ed with the circle of the sciences be patient and immoveable 
as a mountain, just and equitable as a balance and his repu- 
tation should be as fragrant as the rocp In teiohing, a suit- 
able time and place should be selected, and then on *in elevated 
seat, the teacher ts to tniohe the Ihune Peing for a blessing on 
his mork lias is wliulesonie advice, emanating from a hea- 
then , and worth the attention of the school-masters of a Chris- 
tian goteiiimcnt lu a heat >en lund^ Having well digested 
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the snbjeet of his leetureB, he should in a gentle and agree- , 
able manner coinmunicBte instmction) considenng well the 
<* 8 pAMtiea of hi 8 scholars, and the objeote of their pursuits 
The best attention of the teacher is to be bestowed on his own 
sons, the sons of lt» own preceptor, the sons of hzs sovereign, 
thoie who pay %odly those who are promising, and those 
are likelj to prove eminent m the public service 

He classifies scholars under three orders The first is com- 
pared to a swan and cow, indicative of dtscrwaaation and 
rejection The second is compared to parrots who learn and 
prattle, but understand not The third is compared to a vessel 
nill of holes that lets the instructions received by one ear 
escam by the other No instruction is to be imported 
to drunkards, slothful, self opinionated, lascivious, thievish 
sickly, and stupid fellows * Together with thirst for know- 
ledge and a maintenance of good character , the duties of a 
scholar are punctual attendance, strict obedience, and con- 
formity to rules 

The mode of improvement is said to consist in extensive 
reading, revision and digest of studies, and in the acquaint- 
ance and conversation of the learned The first, even care- 
ful attention to a subject is msiiificieut A second revisal is 
necessary The subject is mastered only m the third review 
one fourth of perfection is attained by self exertion , another 
fouith 18 obtained by communication with the learned, the 
remaming half is secured, and the summit of perfection 
reached, by teaching others 

In the Partic«/ar Preface, Pavananti treats on vanous sub- 
jects regarding authorship, and the art of book making We 
shall simply touch on a few of them A work is to be 
named from the nature of its contents, the name of the 
author, the character of the metre or style in which it is 
written or according to the author s option or fancy There 
are four ways in which a book maj be produced by abridge- 
ment, by enlargemeiit, by a union of both, and by translation 
\ preface should not be written by the author himself , at 
least that part of the preface which must be necessarily 
egotistic , but by the author's tutor, or a fellow student, or a 
pupil, or by a fit commentator or editor There are cir- 
cumstances, however, when a man may praise himself They 
are, when appeal is made to a superior for support , when 

* Till ft man lenns that the lira*, terand, and third dntf of a whod master m 
to get nd of luiprominnir nihjects, a sreat public school ttill nerer b« wbst it 
mi^t he, and nh t it oo^t to he. 
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it IS necessary to make known one*8 own worth , and when 
railed at for ignorance by opponents 

Kotwithstanding the existence of so excellent a Grammar, 
the Tamilians did not oultirate the science of philology 
There is no attempt at tracing the meaning of roots, and there 
19 yery little on tne connexion of their own language with 
Sanskrit, or any of the other vernaculars They confined 
themselves to the study of their own language, and endea> 
voured to enrich it with words and idioms of Sanskrit We 
think the same remark applicable to all the Indian languages, 
even the Sanskrit The brahman was too proud to trace 
connexion between the language of the Oods and the rpoken 
tongues They may have canons of criticism , but the le- 
mark is true that in the west the fiee spirit of criticism 
was developed , in the east never 

Ziegenbalg the first Protestant Missionair m India, was the 
first who wrote a grammar of JTamil in Latin His Gram-- 
maiica Tamuhca was printed at Uall6 in Germany m 171b 
Of all European writers in Tamil the first lank must be awarded 
to CoDstantius Joseph Bescbi, whose grammars of the low 
and high dialect are held in great eslimation IIis grammar 
of the colloquial dialect was written in Latin, and dated 
Mtssum of Madura^ 22th January^ 1728, and printed at Trau> 
quehar in 1739 A second edition was printed at the College 
Press of the Madras Government in 1813 an edition of the 
same book was recently issued from the Jesuit Press at 
Pondicherry An Englinh translation of this work was first 
made by the Kev C H Horst, in 1807, and printed by the 
Christian Knowledge Society s Press at Madras m 1831 
An improved edition, or as the editor would have it, a new 
translation, by the Bev G W Mahon, was printed m 1848 
The book was originally written for the use of Jesuit Mis 
Bionanes It has proved an invaluable aid to many who have 
studied the language, and especially to Protestant Missionanes 
From the author^ preface, we extract the following pas- 
sage — 

— ‘^Nor, have I meditated writing this new grammar of the 

* Tamil language, under the presumption that 1 know more 

* than others But a certain personage, both connected with 

* me by old acquamtaucer, and conspicuous to all by his aingu- 
‘ lar worth, so urged this wbrk by his requests, that observant 
' whether of my love or my respect, I thought I could no lon- 

* ger refuse what was solicited with so much anxious earnest- 

* ness by such a man, especially since the mere desires of men 
^ of tbu note, althosgh they come in the gntse of entreaty, are. 
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* infaGt,coini3iand8f which it is uHlawful Ibr an logennotiB mind 

* to pass by * He concludes thus " Nmr wiU 1 detain you 

* longer, most religions fathers, who performing this embassy 

* for Christ, soon to become preachers of the Gentiles, have by 

* his connsel become converted to the simplicity of children ; 

* and with admirable zeal, tliough wont elsewhere to instruct 

* others m the snblimest matters, have here begun to hsp the 
^ barbarous sounds, which, you have modestly not disdained to 

* learn from others To tins your apostolic desire, this little 

* work of mine, wishes to afford its service If you are of 

* opinion that vou have received any assistance from it, pray 

* ye the common Lord of the harvest, that 1 also, following 

* your example, ma; not sit down m slothful idleness in His 
‘ vineyard — Farewell 

To this useful book, he soon afterwards added h» grammar 
of the high dialect, nntten in 1730 Ibis will always be coa 
sidered a standard work The two grammars pot together com- 
plete the subject, and contain all that a student needs to know 
concerning the language Though others have written gram 
mars since in our estimation, Besclii stands unrivalled His 
second grammar was translated into Liiglish by the accom- 
plished Babingtoit of the Atadra« Civi? Service Beschi has 
also written a giammar for the use of the natnes,on the native 
plan in Sutras, containing all the 6ve parts of Ilakkanam or 
grammar, and called it Tkonnul (the old or ancient woik) in 
opposition to Nannul, the popular Tamil Grammar 

Bescbi 8 knowledge of the Tamil language and literature was 
very extensive He was a master of the language, knew more 
of It perhaps than any native of modern times His writings 
in prose and poetry, original and translated are voluminous 
It 18 natural to wish to know something of the history and 

E rivate life of such a man We have a full published life of 
im m Tamil He was called by the natives Viramamunit i e , 
the Heroic Hecotee He was born m Italy , he was educated 
for the Church at Rome , and joined the order of Jesuits 
Having distmgmsbed himself as a man of superior natural and 
acquired attainments, he was appointed by the Pope to the 
East India Mission, and arrived at Ooa, according to one ae 
count m 1700, and to another 1707 Pired with ambition to 
follow m the track of Francis Xavier, and with zeal to propagate 
his faith, he was diligent in the study of the language He stu- 
died even Peretan, with the Jesuit policy of fttting himself for 
the service of the state, and for the praznotion ot the views of 
his religious order As Schwartz, so Beschi, became connected 
with the state, and was em^oyed by a native prince under 
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Chaj»da Sahib, the Nabob of Tricliinopoly , be acted a$ Detoan, 
or Mmister^ m 1736 

He was sent to the Hadara bf ission ^ where, a century be- 
fore, Robert de Nobili, nephew to the famous Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, established himself as a brahman fiom the West This 
de ^^obill was called by the natives Tatwa Pbihaaar fTeacher 
of Truth,) and wrote a treatise in Tamil on the nature of 
the sonl, showing the identity and mdividnality of the human 
spirit He also composed a book on Christian doctrines , and 
18 said to have forged certain wntings m Sanskrit Beselu 
BUGceeded in a place where such a man laboured , and acting 
under the orders and approbation of his provincial, the 
Archbishop of Cranganore, he followed in the footsteps of 
his order, who then acted in direct opposition to the ex- 
press injunctions of their master, the Pope Bescbi con- 
formed in his dress, food, &e , to the customs of the people 
and assnmed the pomp and pageantry of a Hindu guru He 
fell in with their prejudices, went about dressed m purple flow- 
ing garments, a white tnrband, and yellow slippers In his 
hand he carried a silver-mounted cane In his ears and Angers 
he wore rings set with precious stones He travelled on a 
white horse or in a stately palanquin , a man held a purple silk 
nmbrella over him, another fanned him with peacock feather* 
He was seated on a tiger skin , and a retinue fellowed When 
he was the dewan of Chanda Sahib, he was called Isrmthi iSon- 
nyasc, and got for fais maintenance four villages yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,200 Rupees 

He IS said to have been a great li^uist The most cele- 
brated of his works ere the Thomul or Gromwaftca/ Institute» 
the Thembavant (tlte Unfading GarUmd), an epic setting forth 
tine History of the Bible, and specially the Life of onr l^rd , — 
and the C^turakarathi, a Dictionary of the high dialect In his 
great poem which no native would think was written by a 
Enropean, he fellows the plan of the Hindu Epics, and fills it 
up with much that is fabuloua It was printed for the first 
time at Pondicherry, in J850, in three volumes His Chatura- 
harbthi is a Dictionary in four parts, viz , 1 Containing all 
words in general and classical use 2 Synonyms 3 Various 
words which are included under the generic or technical terms 
of the langua^, and 4 Rhythmical words to aid poetical 
composition His Dictionary m Latm, French, and lamil has 
been publubed at Pondicherry He also wrote a Clans Hitman 
niorum Tamulica Idumatis, but we have not seen it 

In 1740, when the Mahratta army under Nhdar Sing he- 
seiged Tricfainopoly, and took Chanda Sahib captive, an end was 
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pu( to the |>oIittca! power of the Jwnit Ho retired to Hana- 
pkr, tliirto miles south west of Trichmopoly, mod there, to the 
serriee of his church, be died la 1742 
His translator, Mr Babington, sajs regarding; him "It re 
‘ mains a subject of regret, that talents so rare should have been 
' devoted to the promotion of a religion scarcely less replete 
‘ with error than that which it supplanted but we may draw 

* this practical conclusion from Beschis success, that a thorough 

* acquaintance with Hiodn learning and a ready compliance pn 

* matters of indifference, with Hindu customs, are powerfol 

* human means, to which the Jesuits owed much of their sue- 

* cess, and which should not, as it is too much the case, be des- 

* pised by those who undertake tiie task of conversion in a 
‘ better cause' 

The Sttdtmenfs ^ the Tonal Grammar, by Robert An- 
derson, of the hfadras Civil Service, was published m 
London, in 1821 The author was compelled, lu 182P, by a 
declining state of health, to relinquish bis Civil appointment in 
India, and was appointed Assistant Oriental Vrofessor at 
Hailey bnry His grammar was composea for the benefit of 
English students He has made Beschi s two grammars the 
basis of his own, followuig the scheme of Wanostrochts 
French grammar, he points out analogies, and it is alto 
gether a well-digested, neatly got up book 

He was followed by Bhenms missionary m the service of 
the Church Missionary Society, in Tinnevelty " Finding,** be 
says, " the grammatical works previously published, defective in 
various respects, especially in regard to Syntax,’ ho wrote 
his grammar, the first ediUon of which was printed in 1836. On 
Orthography and Etymology be follows the order of native 
grammars He u pretty toll on Syntax , but has made one 
great mistake, and that is, he has coined his examples instead 
of giving them from native books He pro/esses to give us 
pure Tcanni , but pure Tamil of Ins own concoction With 
the helps he bad, and with his clearness of head, and general 
scholarship, he might have wntten a better grammar than 
he has done But bis work has thrown the others into 
the shade, and has greatly helpd the student His experience 
regardmg the best method of learning the language is worthy 
of attention " It will be asked, he says, how shall we acquire 

* the proper Tamil idiom ? 1 answer, that it can only be ac- 

* quired by the assistance of a learned native, who knows die 
( native grammars wall, has bad no practice in English and 

foieign compositions, possesses a dear and logically thmkmg 
< mteliMt, and is no fiatterer With persons of this character 
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*■ I weta Mrlf brought into eonnaxion , and to this prondentml 

* circumstance must be attributed whatever d^ree of cniieal 

* knowledge I have obtained Bhemos* Tamd compositions 
are dear and idiomabe , but he wanted the poetical turn of 
mind, which charactenseB Bescht and even Pabrieios Besides 
the revision of the New Testament, he has written a Body of 
Divinity, a book on the Evidences, and many useful tracts 

The first English and Tamil Dictionary, by Fabncms and 
Breithanpt, missionaries at Madras, was published in 1779 
We do not think Fabricius and Breitbaupt had any means 
of consulting Beschi s Dictionary in manuscript Their work 
appears to be an independent compilation, and was wntten 
chiefly by Fabncms, when he was in jail, for debt contracted 
by standing security for other people The Dictionary enabled 
him to discharge bis liabities < 

The American missionaries at Jaffna have put forth a very 
useful English and Tamil Dictionary, which is now extensively 
used Bottler s great Dictionary was the work of his longlife 
It IS m four parts , but he died before the second part was 
printed The first part was printed in 1834 The work then 
devolved on Mr Taylor, the editor, who has earned the whole 
through the press The plan of the work is said to be phi- 
losophical, referring all words to the simplest roots or primi- 
tive forms But the plan has its disadvantages It occupies 
too much space, and makes the book very large and expen- 
sive A Dictionaiy on an improved plan is now lo the Madras 
American Mission ]?r6ss, hut we do not think it will supersede 
Bottler 

We now enter upon the province of Jlakktam or Tamil 
classical works , and as Poetry always pleases, we trust this part 
of our subject edl not be uniuferestiag lo vanous penods of 
the world men ha\e arisen to astonish and delight it In times 
when the minds of men were not distracted by the attempt to 
attam a variety of knowledge, a single faculty, and one capable 
of great improvement by exercise, might easily be supposed 
to attain to a great degree of excellenoe Every nation has 
Its poets Poetry has always its bii th m the mmney of the 
social state and is the means of transmitting events to a higher 
antiquity than Prose Thence we have the Iliad of Homer y the 
HavMx^oaMk if FafmiAi, and the Chxtdamam of some unknown 
writer in Tamil The Hindus appear to have cultivated 
both the Cmtmfloitive and Hlashc Kinds of Poetry The 
great popular lamil Epic is the Rcmayam of Kamhan, and 
tlie great moral book in Tamil is the Kwal of Tiruvalhvar 
We have both the great Hindu Epics in Tamil, and all the 
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PvrmoM, io tbat wx hn w^l gtodcAd witb mythology 
Kmhan, the writer of the Tamd Samayamot deserves special 
notica as being e gename poet It has been well remarked 
that no translation of an ancient Poem in rhyme can be &th* 
ful, and that no translation of Poetiy, unless it be in rhyme, will 
ever be read These remarks apply to the Tamd ^mayasaa 
SUmban does not stnctly translate, but gives his own version 
of the story, not differing matenally from the onginal We 
have read both, and at times we were at a loss to know to 
whi^ of the poets the palm of victory was to be assigned 
Kamban *8 Tamd Romagna be compared to Pope s lUad 
Yalmiki is diffuse and simple , Kamban abridges bat elaborates 
There is a profusion of ornament at times , here and there 
abounding m beautiful touches of expression We believe it 
will generally be found that a copy deviates from its original, 
not m becoming more simple, but in the addition of graces, 
the necessity of which was not felt by those, to whom tlie first 
impression belongs 

With the failing common to all Hindu poets, Kamban de 
voted one verse in every hundred be composed, to the praise of 
hispatrouand benefactor, on which account, when the poem 
was submitted to the Madura College for sanction, some of the 
Professors objected to it ou the score of having human praise 
mixed up with divine The Brahmans were jealous of the 
rival poem , but on proper representation by Kamban, of the 
necessity of his offering some tribute to the memory of lus 
benefiictor, the collegians allowed him to retam one verse to 
every thousand he composed in praise of his benefactor Ibe 

I )08t oveijoyed at this concession, rose up in the midst of the 
earned assembly, and said, ** I comidered my ben^actor as one 
tn a hunted, hul this tllustnous aseemhly have comidered Am one 
in a thomand It is reported of the poet, that ailer he finished 
bis Ramayana, be entirely lost his poetic mspirauon, and was 
known to listen with intense admiration to his own poems 
when reeited, without knowing that he was the author 
Besdhi, m an Appendix to his high Tamil grammar, has 
riven us his thoughts on the art of Tamil poetry The Tamil 
[Kiets, he remarks, use the genuine language of poetry They 
rarely mention any o^ect to which they do not couple some 
Dmamental epidiet When they speak of a tree, they describe 
It either as green, or loaded with flowers, or shady, or majesti- 
■Ally large, or as having all these qualities They never men- 
tion a mountain, without representing it as rising among woods, 
JT w'^tdred by fountoms, or decked with flowers Sometunee 
Jiey employ this embelhshment to excess They are full of 
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iMtaplior end allegory They are at times extraragairt^/ 
hyperbolical 1& the xamil Naxsltadam^ it ts smd of Dasuafaiah, 
the consort of the heroj that when Brahma had created hef, 
her beautiful form had only one nral m the uniTene, and that 
was the fair moon Bat Brahma, determmed that erery beauty 
should centre in J!)a»ic^aat», took a handful of beauty from on 
the face of the moon, and threw it into that of Damayantis 
The deformity thus made, is still apparent, in the moon The 
Tamil poets delight in similes as all eastern poets do lliey 
indulge in fiction, and pay little regard to nature Their Par* 
naasus is Pudiycmalac, near Cape Comorin They hare neither 
Apollo nor M ercury Their Minerva is Saraswati 1 hey mvo- 
cate Ganapati Pathos and sweetness rather than vigour, are 
the characteristics of Indian poetry They are not “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn, so much as thoughts tliat 
please and words that charm Milk and honey flow, hut such 
milk and honey, as to prove an unwholesome diet to some 
minds 

The Tamil language is rich in ethical writings When Pro 
fessor Wilson was lately asked to name some Sanskrit work 
that might be read with advantage by the European student, 
he could only refer to the Hitcpadesha But we have some- 
thing better m Tamil 1 he productions of the elite of the 
Madura college were chiefly of an ethical nature In the 
reign of Vamsa Sekhara, probably in the third century of the 
Christian era, was founded the Madura college, for the culti- 
vation of the Tamil language and literature His son Vamsa 
Churemaui completed his father s design, and established the 
college on a proper footing This was then most probably the 
most celebrated seat of Teaming m all Hmdu‘>tan 11 the 
court of Vikramhdit} a had its nine gems, the Madura college 
js reported to have bad more than five times that number — of 
the forty eight Sangattar or professors, NarhircQ , Panar, and 
KapiUtr^ were chief In counexion with this subject. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in his histoiical sketch of the kingdom of Pan- 
dya, remarks — 

“ These (professors) received instructions m the Sutras or 

* rales of the Dravira language, it is said, from the god Siva 

* himself, who appeared amongst them as the forty-moth pro- 

* fessor, and enabled them to expound and propagate the pri- 

* mitive institutes of the language, which are invariably attn- 

* buted m the Dekhan to the Miiui Agastya Ihe cultivation 

* of the Tamil language, is supposed by Mr Ellis, to have pre- 
< ceded that of Saufeknt m the South , and this would be a cir- 

* oumstanoe m fovor of the early existence of the Sangattar, 
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^ for it could not bare bdenloi^ after the Qmgtiaa era, that tW 

* fobfoa of Northern India were domesticated in the Peninsula 

* Hoerever, the opinion eridenUj is oorract only within certain 

* limits The Sanskrit laQgQa», in prayers, hymns, and 

* trends, must have accompanied the introduction of the Saiva 

* faith anteninr to the Christian era, and roust have been calti* 

* vated as &r as It was eonneeted witb religion Its profane 

* literature, and even its Purame mythology, may have Bubse- 
‘ quently become objects of study , and they apparently super- 

* seded the cultivation of*the native tongue, till tlie eighth 
‘ or ninth century after Christianity, when its revival was 
‘ effected 

*'lhe prominent figure which Agaetya is thus made to os- 

* Bume in tlie literary In story of the south of India, attaches 

* an interest to his existence nhich, it is to be apprehended, mil 
‘ scarcely derive much satisfaction from the accounts of the 
‘ sage which are recorded In the first place, a high antiquity 

* must be assigned to him on the authonty of the Ranuajaruif 
‘ the oldest work, after the VedaSy perhaps m the Sanskrit 

* language His migration to the South is there detailed , and, 

* disregarding the fabulous motives asisigned for his residence 

* there, it neems not a forced conjecture to infer his being a 

* chief agent m diffusing the worship of Siva m the Dekhan 

* Neither this remote date, nor his character as a foreigner, 

* renders it likely that he was the first lamil teacher, aud if 

* we are not allowed to suppose tliat this character originated 

* in his legendary reputation, we must conclude that the author 
^ of the various wor^ attributed to igasfya was a different 

* individual although of similar name 1 here are still many 

* works current attributed to Agastya, besides his grammatics 

* aphorisms These consist of poems in praise of biva, and a 
‘ number of medical works It is not very probable, however, 

* that the appropriation is generally correct At the first in- 

* BtitutioQ of the Madnra Sangattar^ it would appear thatsomo 

* dispute arose immediately between the professors and the 
‘ Saiva priests, connected, not impossibly, with that contention 

* for pre-eminence of knowledge which has ever prevailed in 

* the Tamil countries between the brahmans and mferior castes 

* I'he priests, however, proved the more powerful , and reeon- 
‘ ciliBtion took place between them and the Uteratt of Madura 

* At least, we may thus interpret the legend of Xarakira 

* incurring the wrathful glance of Siva, and only esoajnng being 

* burnt to ashes m the flames emanating from the eye in the 
‘ forehead of the god, by plunging into the holy pool Pat- 

* tamari, and there composing the Aitdddi Punyem, a poem in 
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* honour of Siva After this ereot, the parties oontuaed upon 
' good terms , and Siva presented to the professors a diamond 

* bench of great entieal sagacity, for it extended itself readily 

* for the accommodation of sneii individuals as were worthy to 

* be upon a level with the sages of the Sangattar, and reso 

* lately detruded all who pretended to sit upon it without pos- 

* eessmg the requisite qualtfteations In other words, the learned 

* corporation of Madura resembled learned bodies in other 

* countries, and maintained as strict a monopoly as they poasi> 

* bly could of literary reputation ’** 

A lilUe before the reign of Kuna Pandyan, the Mad ora 
college was abolished , and the Saatanal, or Jam religion 
was established 

■“ The abolition of the Sangattar, says Professor, Wilson, 
^ IS narrated in the usual inarTellous manner A candidate 

* for the honour of a seat on the bench of professors, ap- 

* peared m the person of Tiruvallavar, a Pariah pnest of 

* Marl&pur, and tlie author of an ethical poem The learned 

* professors were highly indignant at lus presumption, but, 

< as he was patronise by the Ra|a, they were compelled to 

* give his book at least the ti ia1 For this purpose it was to 

* find a place upon the marvellous bench, which the professors 

* took care to occupy fully To their astonishment, however, 

* the bench extended itself to receive tiie work, and the book 

* Itself, commencing to expand, spread out so as to thrust all 

* other occupants from the bench Ibe Kaja and the people of 

* Madura witnessed the scene, and enjoyed the humiliation of 

* the sages , and the professors were so sensible of their di8> 

‘ grace, that, ttnable to survive if, they issued forth, and all 

* drowned themaelvea lu a nenghhouring pooU lu conse- 

* quenee the establishment was abandoned ” 

“ If we contemplate this event m a literary view alone, we 

* need not be at a loss to nnder<itand it The first professors 

* were eminent m lamil composition, for the cultivation of 

* which the college appears to have been founded The 

* members, however, had subsequently, in all probability, 
‘ directed their attention more to Sanskrit composition and 

bad, at all events, neglected the cultivation of their life- 

* rature That the latter was the case, is evident from the 

* remark of Avayar, that the old Tamil was preferable to the 
‘ new , radicating that, even in the ninth century, the dialect 

* bad been so far neglected as to have become parUally 

* obsolete. With Tiruvallavar, however, circamsfeaees 

* changed The old system was subverted, and a new im- 

* pulse was given to the study of Tamil, which prodnoed, in 
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* tlie couTBe of Uie niBtli oentnrj, m tibe Pinjdya and Cbola 
< ktagdoxii8» a niunber of tbe moat elaaaicid wntera in the 

* Tamil tongnd.** 

“ The date at which the subveraion of the eollege occarred, 

* 18 another subject of enquiiy, and if wb trust to the tradition 

* which conned it with iWrallurar, we must identiry it with 

* the period of his existence. Other legends make him a 

* brother of Avayar , but, as ibis family story is altogether 

* fabulous, no stress need to laid upon the assertion The M$ 

* list of Tamil authors sta#S his work to be 1,600 years old 

‘ and Mr Kmderslev, who has translated a prose version of 

* part of It, mentions tiiat the original is understood to have 
' been written fourteen hundred vears ago He also notices 

* the extreme difficulty of the style, from which a high anti- 
‘ quify may be inferred , and, from these considerations, we 

* may conclude that the age of Tiruvailuvar may have been 
' between the sixth and ninth centuries 

“ 4.8 far as we can judge from the extracts of the JSCuro/, which 

* have been trandated, we have some reason to suppose that 

* their author was not a very orthodox member of the Hindu 

* faith He appears to have advocated moral duties and prac- 

* tioal virtues above ceremonial observances and speculative 

* devotion, and so far trespassed upon the strict law By his 

* allusion to the heaven of Indr a, and to various parts of the 

* regular pantheon, as well as the respect he inculcates to 

* brahmans and ascetics, he does not appear to have been a 

* seeeder or a sectary How far, therefore, he contributed to 
‘ the introdnction of the Jam or Buddha faith, into the Madura 

* monarchy, may be doubted, although the diffusioQ of his 

* doctrines was calculated to uadermine the brahminical sjs- 

* torn. At any rate, it is ag^ed that Kings of Madura had 

* adopted sectanal principles, and that Kuna Pandyan was a 

* follower of the samanal doctrines, intending by those the Jam 

* faith , although the term will apply also to that of Buddha, 

* with which there is equal reason to identify it.** 

To humble the pride and arrogance of the brahmans, a 
poor despised Parian is raised up by providence to be the first 
of Tamil philosophers, and perhaps the chief of Hindu mora- 
lists We are ignorant of his real name He has had many 
Commentators, and not one of them has mentioned it Pol/u- 
var is the appellation by which soothsayers and learned men 
of the Pariah tnbe are distinguished Tvm-VaShmar means 
the divine soothsayer His work is superior to the JnsMutes 
of Menu, and is worthy of the dmne Plato himself It is 
called Kurai, signifying short or condensed It is divided into 
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three parts, virtae, wealth and pleasure. It eontaiaa 133 
oh&pteni of ten dutieha ea<ch, resemblmg the Sansknt eotras^ 
the first hoe eontauimg four fi»et, and the second line ^brie 
The verses are very terse and sententious, and the style per- 
ieetly pure The learned Beschi translated the work Into 
Latin, Dr Caeramerer„ of Tranqn^bar, it is said, published a 
translahon it in German Some portions of it were trans- 
lated into Doglish by the “ great Tamd sobolar and admirer of 
Hinduism, the late leanied and talented V W Ellis, Esq ,** 
with eritioid notes and annotations** The Her W H Drew 
has published a usefnl edition, with a translation of sizW-three 
chapters, occasional notes, and an index verborum D is the 
great class book in all Tamil schools * The work itself,’* 
says Mr Drew, “ is held ui the highest veneration by the 

* Tamil people The writer of it is i^med an incarnation of 

* wisdom It IS called the first of works, from winch, whether 

* for thought or languam, there » no appeal The Commentary 

* of Panmelazhagar, a orabman, is considered the best of the 
‘ ton that has been wntton upon the Kuralt and Che first of 

* Commentaries ’ 

To give our readers an idea of the estimation in wbieh the 
work was held by tbe htorati of the Madura college, we shall 
here quote the sayings of some of them, and the decisions 
they pronounced on the work and its author An aerial voice 
was heard to declare that he should be allowed to sit on tbe 
bench of tbe learned Saraswati declared that the Kttral was 
the fifth Veda Siva pronounced it ** An Unfading Flotoer ** 
Kapilar said, “ though the book was small, the meaning was 

* extensive, even as in the drop of water on tbe top of a blade 
‘ of grsM might be seen reflected the image of a great tree 
Faranar said, “ the two feet stanzas of the poet measured the 

* thoughts of all maukmd, even as Vishnu, when incarnate as 

* a dwarf, put one foot on earth, extending the other even to 

* the heavens ’ Karkirar said, “ the poet fully understanding 
' the four subjects, virtue, property, pleasure, and paradise, 

* was benevolently inclined to make others understand three 

* of them as well as himself The gratitude due to him is 

* like that owed to the clond that showers down fertilizing ram 

* without requiring any thing in return ’ Mamulanai said , 
this, as we thought stupid Panah, is m reahty no other than 

* a god * Kaladanar remarked <*the book has the rare 

* merit of harmonizing tbe Bn6flnge8 of the six sects, wbe 
‘ would idl i^mit the system to be their own **— (jSee 
MaJift»cnptt,9ol Itp 178) 

A A 
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TlMir«ric, tboQgliliitA all ktmm mmpmimm, a baa iti 
MemialiM, » TM iror^j of Uw attaoM Of adidin a»a pro- 
dacCiott of {tUnnaie exe^onda, both aa mMda matfar and tmm- 
fior It » difficult to know to wIiattBOt tho poet belonged. We 
me indSned to believe that he wM not asertbodox Hinde 
Hib first stanza has the word B^a^aoeHt which la pnMpefiy 
neither d Baiva nor a Vedantic terra It indnates a oeiog 
poaaeasxtig atfanbutes • and pemta not to an abstraet bat a per- 
sonal Smy He is said to be ** the eternal Ood the eraator 

* ef aUt*' ** poasessed of pare knowledge" ** who la witfaimt 

* fikebeaB a graeiotu wing, even a sea of virtae " The 
second atanza u thas translated by £3h8 ' — 

Wbst Ife tha fimit tliAt hmum knowleto alvea 
ir«t tk» ftat of Him irho ispUB knowMge, 

Dm nvaiMM be not paid r 

ne third eon^t has been the bona of contention amongst 
the koraed Commentators. We give Hr Draw’s translation 
of it, whHdi is htersl 

** IW who are nnited to the glonons feet of him who pass- 
' «e swi^ over the flower (of the mind), shall flourish long 
'above all worlds" 

The e^iressioa, Sie who passe* mo^ oner ^e fewer {ef ike 
ewufJ; or as £U» renders it, ** whose c^ace gladdens with 
' saodra thnll the fervent heart ” has been explained by 
Vaidinavas to refer to Brahma, who u felded to have sprang 
them a lotas, which onginally grew from the navel of Vu^na 
Tim Jsins who chum the anthor to belong to thew sect, adduce 
this verse in support of tfaeir daim, alleging that tbw God, 
tiie twenty-fourth Twthaha, called Ant^oa, (Sanskrit Arhah, 
mentonoas) asoended ap into heaven over a kdder of flowers. 
The great Saiva eommentator panmhrases tt thus , •* He who 

* paeses suddenly over the lotos flower of the heart of those 
‘ who thmk on him with adfeetion, appearing to their minds’ 

* ^es m that ferm m which tfaeir several systems of nligions 

* bdief tend thmr imagmabon to represent mm *’ 

We have known persons disposed to find fenlt with the 
Hollowing coaplet 

**To tooee who are amtod to the feet of Him who is without 
desire or averaon, evil shall never come >Z>raip 
* To Bin, wbem so sSbetioa sioMb SMT bsla 

TboMSOMtut bi OboffiflBoe, from «U 
k thn eoAd sod tha sen wsofner^SUtM, 

Th^ say to ra pro s eot thePivine Berog as ome wko w wUhoutds- 
svre or owmon,is todepnve him of hismond efaaractgrand mcke 
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hu» AB vMtuwAl » $)mmng,)iowav!9r, tli«t tko |p«et lero 
aimi^y aUiuittW vliatthdC^meotator beaotifiillj pmaft airt^ 
a bMng 4# iMt t^flseUd Jm aiw wr qnnne fftm mif 

tUi^yt «.,a di0 AU-MT«(U^fipvitp 

the iiiuv«M W]te«s8> takae eogwuiUM pf «u ^iBgSt viietber 
g»o4 «r e?il, bat la atfaoted by noa^L Eran oar awn CbiyiMV* 
tom bas a nmilar idea Afw> ^uOum lAtn* fv cpnijW ** It » 
God** aM«W proporfy to atsnd in need <3i m^ing ** Xbe 
axfwesma timtod fo iktfwt of Huii,ia ibu ooaplat m m the 
fonner, indioatm raoer^Niw, and afieebeiice “Evil thidl 
sever eome to bicn wbo worshipe ^ true God ** Han m eeid 
to be liable to evil (or affiiobon) from three eonroes, yix.^ from 
hinueli^ from othms, and from Ood It is from raligioQ alone 
he eas derive that knowledge whicb deliren him from the 
frrst, raises him above the seeond, and averts from him the 
third 

The feUowmg ooaplet u so beaotifal and true, that we ean- 
not withhold it from our readers 

smdoua mmd, sgdast com&og Uionsiity 
No raliiga faotfa, me at tho inered nat 
Of TDm to wbtm no likaneia i« 

Not merely, says the commentator, that there u none like the 
Deity, but that there is no similitade by which He can be 
descnbed, no figure of human speech by which Hu natnre 
can be ezpressM 

Since ail virtue, wealth, and enjoyments, by divine i^pomt- 
ment, depend on ram, the poet has written one chapter m its 
praue» We quote here the first and fifth couplets 

Ai bj alHUidant nin iha world nbdati 
UV$ lole albor (oat&roua) id tfau Said know ” 

* It ^lasda deWmctiOD round } its ganial aid 
A^anrivai^ rattorea aH it dettroji 
Bott IS tba power of ram.** — £fiw 

** Such a the power of ram ” Drew renders it, ** Bain does 

* all thu ” laterally all u ram, “ ra wmu n vditp.” 

In h» ehaptef on the character of holy men, we have the 
following — 

** He who gmdes the five senses by the book of wisdom, wHl 
^ be a seed m the world of ezoellenoe ** 

In the following oonplet the poet insinuates, that the virtnoiia 
mui IB the true twahman, tiie great man We thudi it a gedd 
definition o£ the wxnd ^enttonm 

" The vutuous are trnly called tm&mar , (beanttfiil, geatie, 

* a name given to brahmans) because m thmr conduct to idl 

* creatures they are etotibed m kmdseei ” 
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la hM oa tuitu, Ihemm tone tetatifU iSioaghif , 

ftr ezaatpls ^ 

'v Thiilt wfaidi mspodeas pnnty proo cry w the nond, lereal 
Tfftee » ell hendes is evanaeDenl eonnd ” 

The paraphrase of Urn eoaplet hf the Comme nt ator » thus 
tnoulated hj Klis — speews of yirtae is incAaded 

* under the tiro general heads of domesUe nrtiie and religions 

* Tirtoe It » here eud, that hr parity of aiiad emmenoe and 

* worth are obtained, and, that mrotiott or chanty, and all other 

* acts performed bf one whoM imnd is not pore, ^re only the 

* empty sound, and not the essence of rirtne two sigmfi* 

* cations of this Ktand are thus distinetly shown When thus 

* explained, the truth and falsehood shine forth, and the true 

* measure of virtue, whence substantial profit is derived, be> 
« comes apparent, and if we reflect on this and act accordingly, 

* the path leading to salvation will be seen Althongh loss be 

* sostmned by the expenditure of vast wealth in the purchase of 

* a false jewel, is it not yet a greater loss, alter the wealth has 

* been expend^, the body emaciated, and the aool afflicted, that 

* a few false virtues only, not current in heaven, should be 

* collected Avoiding this therefore, and endeavoring to pre- 

* SM've that which is r^ly profit&ble to the soul, reflect senously 

* on the purport of this Aural (couplet) ** 

This true description of virtue is followed up by the follow- 
ing injuncttoB and recommendation 

« BcCbt not viEtm to anotber day , 

Be vfrtoone now and at (by dytna koiuc 
Itirill be to jona deathteea belp.** 

^'Fleanre Ttom Tirtae epnnprs t from aU but tUi 
No real pleaeore e er eneoee nor praise,*' 

His definition of virtue is simple, and if properly explomed, » 
both mtelbgible and accurate — 

* Know that is vutae which eeeh ought to do ; 

What each shonld ihmi is Tioe *' 

The Tamil word rendered by the English auxiliaries and 
sAonU by EIIm, is rendered meet by Drew It is denvra from 
the root halt nature, also, a sAore or alhtmeut Literally the 
first line may be rendered thus virtue u that tohch i# uatural 
or oMoUed for tark to do, Thu idea, divested of some pecoluur 
opinions grounded on the Bssamption of transmigration and 
destiny, comes up to the golden rule of Cbnstum morals *' all 
things whatBoerm* ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye eiyen so to them ** ilruvallavar $ defimtum of virtue talhes 
wi^ that of Dr Chalmers* when he says, ** nothing » virtuous 
bug what u done under a seniu of defy, or done simply agd 
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tolelv leenTO tt ought f nw does it eo«tr*dict the diekm of 
Batfef, ibe pnnee of moral philosohers. vben he saye ** he 
hath the rale of right within, all that is waoting to, that he 
honestly attends to U ** The doetrine that osMieieRce u 
to tmonfre virtue^ tu a watch ta abqfted to owcwwre Aim, though 
aot dereloped, is apparent in Uie wntinM of the Tamil moralist 
Oar oommoa proverb, the face u the vadex of the miad, is illus- 
trated the Tamil Poet tnus — 

** At the mirror exhibits the objects vfaich come in contact 

* with it, so the lace exhibits tlie working of the mmd * 

In a chapter on JBgmUy are the two foUowmg couplets — 

** To incline to neither side, but to rest impartial, as the even 

* fixed scale, is the ornament of the wise ** 

** The true merchandize of merchants is to guard and do by 
the things of others as thev do by their own * 

In tbe chapter on The Fear cf 8m, it is said that, ** the enmity 

* of sin will incessantly pursue and kill ’ “ Destruction will 

* dwell at tbe heels of those who commit evil, even as their 

* shadow that leaves them not ’ 

In the chapter on Gratitude we have the two following 
couplets — 

“ Porget not the benevolence of the blameless Forsake 

* not the friendship of those who have been your staff in 
‘ adversity ** 

“ The wise will remember throughout their seven-fold 

* births, the love of those wliu have wiped away the falling 
‘ tear from their eje * 

Timvalluvar was a believer in fate and yet he says, Al- 

* though It be said that, through fate it cannot be attained , 

* yet labour, (perseverance) witli bodily exertion, will yield its 
‘ reward “ They who laboar on, without fear and without 

* faintiDg, will see even fate (put) behind their backa’* 

In a chapter on JSenevoienoe he says — 

“ As this world is not for those who are without wealth, so 

* that world IS not for those who are without grace ** 

With one more passage we shall dismiss oar quotations 
from the Kund 

In the chapter on True KnowJedffC, the poet says — 

** Heaven is nearer than earth to those men of purified 
minds who are freed from doubt’* One that could trnly 
say and feel this sentiment, was certainly “ not far from the 
knmdom of God.** 

» connexion with Uruvallovar, we have a female moralist 
in the person of hia supposed sister called Atwayar Her real 
name «so is nnknown , the title by which she is called is ap 
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jprQpnaCed to aged ttstaPM. She aang miiKpatiy aaBap^Q , jot 
not of love, bnt of tiHuo Boack rweariis that ifaa ooUaetwa 
of oioral aei^flw aaenbetf to her W vortby of Seooea bimaelf 
Her hooka are read m o^airy eehoolp and her yroverhul 

mjim are comtaiitly qeoted Hip PereiTid, ra hia JCand ^ 
Ab yidoBt has gpiTea vary good apeeimana of ^fcio trandatioiia 
from her ^ntmga, from the pen of the Rot £ J Eohmaon, of 
the Wealeyan Mueion ra North Ceyl<m. We are tempted to 
gtre a few examplea of them . — 

“ If taSoring worth to aeti of hiodiMit nore^ 

Fortid (hodrobt 701W boao^r will not prow 
A lonTef ai lut of profit and delight. 

The water fbmidwd to its eertj root, 

Bre long m sweeter dzaaghtr from loads of frrnt^ 

The eeeoa a head will graiefiillj xcqidta 

** The stream prapdl d to where tbs noa orop grow^ 

Be&eshea Useinse^ m it thitlier fiowa 
The eoiamoK gnws that in its ohalNNl hre 
In ereiy an, the genial rains that fall 
To ehe^ the good are thos exg<qred bj all, 

And Tinned rerenne the world snpplies. 

To inslntmeots the great their gloiy owe j 
The loftj an sopiiorted hr thoiow 
Witboirt asnstanee, rank and skill were vain. 

We spnm too oft the object we diould pnsa > 

The rice denuded, aopioditetiva dies ; 

The bosk we scorn presems the hTug gnis. 

” Hi not ia Uood that genoine fchtdred Hsi^ 

FhMB buth oonnesioDB that tine firienddiiiii nae 1 
Oongeniid ^aease maj mortal prova. 

Some dntaat mountain must the med eine jidd, 

B; which ahme our sicknesa may be healed { 

And afccaiigers may desp(»diag csre remove. 

** White eenseiDoa of Us fatal power to harm, 

The guilty oobm hides m Jibs abnn 
The gniletesB water<siuike at large appears, 

And so deceivers shnamng mbhe view. 

In ssbret their perfidiOBs renew. 

While artisM lanooeoee M danger fein. 

** Tboagb loyal hosts the Uqgs behest obqr. 

The grave {diikwiplisr bears ampler sw^y 
While hmnage ineati the sage wheraver known. 

And cwy step extends Up spotlesi ftmei, 

Theasonanfii'P idle is an emp» nams^ 

Bqpond dw ngmfw isshns wt prep hs nsms.** 

^ lodisn morakfito dtnde tbmr gefeoes mto fbaY p«r<i^ mg , 
dhtratB^arthojkoma and moktha^^^ 9, ▼irta«, riM«n, plea^ 
MK, and heaven TinivaQuTar treated of the three Brat only 
m Iw work He omtUed the ettamment of heaven, beeante 
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its mtare eotay luitiier {« eoaeeif«d uof ezfilaiiied, 
knvlngr It, w its oaght, tt> B tffreitMon Irm abote Av^ar, the 
sister of Tinirallatar, bearttg that he bad wntten 1,330 ecra^ 
lets, dMtit three of the subj^ts, added (he Other, and eom- 
preieed them all mthm the compass of one Terse, irlncb ^ » 
said to have repfeated extempore 

** To SITS b 0ir<iie That which ii acqaircd witboot lb it rwAtt^ 

The oomtsiit nittasl affeotton whow taatas agree, is plMsurt. 

To thoM thm la ib« eoatemplatioii w tire Sajj^nnre 

u JuSQiuieia * 

When she heard the eharacter of her seigreTiled, she » said 
to have repeated a stanza, the purport ot which is — ** All 

* women would be good by nature, if the men did not spoil 
‘ them and most men would have a tolerable stock of sense, 

* if the women did not make fools of them ** There is an 
account of the life and writings of this ** Tamil female philo* 
Bopher,** by the Rer Dr Jtmn, missionary at Traiu^aebar, m 
the fourth Tolume of the Atiatte Hesearches Her i^Aimins, or 
the “ golden alphabet,’ as th^ are written m the order of the 
T^miUetters, making a very popular school book, m English 
and Tamil, have been published by the Rot J Sugden We 
fear, howerer, we hare not been doing oar fiiroarite authois 
justice, by repiesehtiDg their sayings in a foreign garb , for no 
transladons can adequatelv represent the ongmals 

The Nfdad^kr is a book containing 400 verses or epigrams 
on Morals It is the production of some of the literati of the 
Madura college , and is of equal authority with the ATsm/, 
though hx inmnoT to it in sentiment and language It derwes 
Its name from the nature of the four-feet stanza m which it is 
written There is a legend about its having been pr^rved 
from a watery grave, given by Besehi and otneis, from which 
it is supposed to have derived its name , but we do not think it 
worth relating 

There is me yidine n mlakam and a host of other smaller 
books on Morals , bnt we thmk we have said enough on this 
snl^gipot We have a Tamil version of the NoMshadM, but by 
no means equal to the Sanskrit onginal The greatest original 
Tamil poem is the ClaiMniuiii, wfamh is just beinjg publuhra at 
Madrae. It is a moral epic of the faigheet ment The Com- 
mentator s^les the author the master of all the learned H» 
name is not nMntioned He was a Jam, of whom Besehi 
remarks, that ** he may with justice be called the prince of 
Tumi jmets'* Gfimhmtom is an appellation ef Suntan, the 
liero of the poom Many beautiful passages from it a» quoted 
m jEUu*$ Kurd, Examples of rketonesl figures are generally 
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giren from it From tbe specimen of the first part of the 
iTorli, With a ooQiment aa ]earne(^ as tlia text, which ire hare 
seen in prmt, we fear it will be tough reading 
Ibere are veiy few onginsl dramatic compositions jn 
Tamil But all the celebrated Sanskrit pieces are translated, 
even tlie Prab6dha ChandrodayUf a Vedautio drama, which 
resembles Bunyan s Holy War The Bomanists have written 
a few religious dramas 1 here are Taiuil treatises on 8rith> 
inetic, logic, architecture and astronomy , bnt nothing of any 
importance The language abounds iii Vedical works, a list 
of which may be seen m £>r Aiashe s Materia Medtca^ and 
IS quoted in Dr Ryle s book ou Indian medicines ^gasti ir is 
the Hippociates ot Hiiidustuu and ik the gieatuie<hc'tl autho> 
nty An anonyinons writer, ^quoted bv Mr lav lor, in his 
historical nimufteripts, ^ays of igastiar “ According to his 
own declaration it appears that ho compje>ed three millions of 
stanzas on tlie vanity of the world, and follies of the human 
race , oue million on medicine , and two millions ou aUhetnv , 
which la ter was the pnncipal theme of his study Of his 
moral works, very few are in circulation, as the Samayaas, 
who appeared m the succeeding ages, fi red their utmost to keep 
them as secret as pobiiible and w henever they bad an oppor* 
tunity they did not hesitate to conittnt them to the Hames In 
one ot his mond cantos, entitled Mupathu, (oi thirty stanzas) 
not unlike tl>e M isdoiii of Solomon, he gives ample reasons in 
refutation ot the notions winch the people of the world entei 
tain about Vvthftu and Brahma proves that penance, 
bathing, and self immolation, ire unnecessary (as the means) to 
obtain a passage ro Kaihsa (paradi»e), and at last instructs men 
to worship ParuhiaJima (the Supreme Being> A Iract called 
The Wisdont of containing thirty stiii/as printed and 

ciiculated by the Aladras Tract Societ\,is evidently tbe produc- 
tion of some Koinaiiist, who has closely imitated tlid sl^lo ot 
the original, — for it plainly treats of the mosaic records of the 
creation, the fall of man, the nature of sin, and the Saviour in 
urimi^tak cable language , — and at the same time is mixed up 
with pueiilities and mysticisms Mr Taylor quotes soifie of 
his original stanzas in the historical manuscripts , {see lo/ I , 
p 171) and properly remarks of him that, ** at this distance of 
time, we can only regret that Agastiar, who seems to baVe 

* approximated towards the truth, ^lould have lived so late, 

* when the pure truth had become disguised, falsified, and for- 
*• eaken, or else that he did not live later, when with a mmd m 

* some degree prepared he might have caught the beams of 
« truth fresh and pure from the origmf^l fountain 
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Besides tlie Vedantic woris, ‘;uch as the Bhagavat Gita^ the 
T nshistean^ the Mahavakywniy and the Upanishads we have the 
Haiia Af/amas translated into Tamil The mo‘«t popular reli 
gioaa book of the Vaishnavas is the Tirma^nozhy^ containing 
hymns of praise m honour of Vishnu, which are recited in 
temples by the Tamil brahmans instead of the Sanskrit 
Vedichjinns They are said to be composed by the twel\o 
nlwarSy or disciples of \ ishnu They contain four thousand 
'•tanzas The counterpart of this amongst the Saivas is the 
1 truvusagaTHy coiiBistiU^ of hymns in praise of Siva, siing in 
his terojile by Siva Band irains It was composed by Mam- 
hwifsagar, the greit champion of Saivaism,*‘who, in the ninth 
centniy overcame the Jains Both tlie'se popular woiks, ac- 
cording to their names, sigm^ the Holy Wordy or Sacred 
Scriptures 

^V^o hfti e ilso a set of writers called Juams or SiddJiaSy — 
sopbis or wise men, who have left the breathings of their soul 
111 Poetrv These lainil sages were men of enquiring and 
earnest minds who were above the popular notions and 
superstitions, search mg after iminoi talitv and happiness The 
most popular amongst +hem are Sivavakiar Pattraginar, 
Pattanathupillai, and ihayurndnir One of the sages, after 
diving into the Vcdai^ and Sasrra&, comes to the following 
conelubion — 

** TI r M f>tcins a 1 bj ancient sees tanglit 
The li\u ^ lijrLl nnih truth drcl iicd rot 
ITwir notions in ociifliot i r theories fell 
itb demons lied tltc} found their plaoe in hoi! 

One of them, a roy al sage thus laments — 

Thr SlnslTM being bornt np 
TliO rniiT Yodas shons to bo false 
The mi story being discolored 
^ hen feLoll bliss he obtunea ^ 

In these and siiniHr passages we see some glimpses of truth, 
and the seeking of the mind niter sometliiug vvhich the philo- 
sophy of the world cannot give and winch must come from 
a higher t-oiirce — “for by no nrt whatever can the waters be 
made to ri'-e higher thin (I eir fountain 

'Iheboheiof a future state, and the knowledge of moral 
obligation, make up the sum of natural theology or pi ilosophy 
of the wot Id Bat how dark and uncertain are the ooiiflicting 
statements of sages and moralists on these grand and momentous 
points I On these subjects there is no renting point for the soul, 
but in that system which “ brought light and immortality to 
light “ The wisest of the Greeks confessed his ignorance, and 

B B 
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floplored the want of a superior Uiractiou " The a orld by wisdom 
knew not God ‘ Ur Percival remarks that « the Indian 
literature m some of its moral feetui es suffers nought from 

* eomparison with the best ethical writings ever brought to 
light Admitting that borae of the views of heithen 

moralists are just, there is one deficiency pervadin» the whole, 
that of motive t necessarilv resulting from a state of uncertainty 
with regard to eiery thing regarding future What are the 
results of heathen phdo-ophj , an ideal or material Pan 
theism Even the philosophers themselves, who “professed 
to know God, glonfied him not God, but became vain in 
tbeir imamnatious mil their foolMi heart was darkened He 
who would know truth niu«»t himself stand m the truth If 
has been well remarked b\ a»wnter m America that “ It is 
from above that we suivey what is below and not the reverse 
It IS onfy by means of truth that can comprehend error 
whereas error understands not even itself Verum index $ui et 
fahu Mr W 1 ay lor remark® of the Hindu sai^es that they 
were ‘ men superior to popular notions, \et yielding to them 
to avoid popiil ir odium To have a rhoioiigh knowledge of 
the firwf jMiricjpJps oi morals, it is necessirr to know the deep 
seated disease of hiniinily and to peifect holiness m the 
fear of the LtOr I, j i" noi.e>sary to knovv the doetime of grace 
by an Incumaie ^ ir of whom it might be truly said m the 
language of one of i* Hindu sage®, 

Tinpr J p Tb a didat '■ome to wre my preciow tout, 

ThoU art int ite bJiw— -O Kint— O Gutl 

Mr Drew in hi® Pref ice justly leraarks “ that it cannot be 
‘ bupposed necessary for the siUc of Christianity to deny to such 
‘ works whatever degiep of merit they mav pussess CUns- 

* tinmty requires not the aid ot fiKehood, or of concealment, 

* leed we %vis}i to Mh< ken the sv stems and books of the 

‘ y be> md vhrft ti nth will warrant for even in the bebt 

* «- much Slid jMrnieious error Q. he Karol itself, esteemed 

^ * >i t book of ijioiaU written by a Hindu is an illustration 

of this le naik Ihe third part on Sensual Love could not 

* be read with lu the purest mmd''’ 

Thoui,li the pa’n \ a vs of Tamil literature are gone by with 
the Md *nia Pan Ivans, jet ‘♦he wmks that remain are standing 
monuij I s by winch we ma esli mate the cap ihilities of Hindu 
genm-, I nmd learning w at pi eseut very little encouraged, 
and then >re neglected in our public schools There are manv 
native ji ^^ses, however, at Madras, Ceylon, Pondicherry and 
other places, at work, trom which are constantly issuing works. 
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^00(1, bad, and indifferent Dr Graul, who -was lately ont m 
tliib countrv in connexion with the Ijeipoic Mission, is printing* 
laniil works iii Geiman> A fir&t lamil book, by the Eev 
G W Pope, on Arnold s plan is now in the presis , and will, 
we are sure pro\e a valuable help to beginiier<i Tamil litera- 
tuieis much indebted to Christian inisbioiiai les It was the 
first language studied by them We have had the laniil Bible 
complete fur more than a hundred years we have a Tianque- 
bai, Madras, Colombo, and a Tentative veision Ihe name 
of rabriciijs, as the translator of the Bible, and the com- 
poser of Tamil hymns, will long be gratefully remembeied 
by the Indian chuich We are not without our Christian 
poets and autliors aniongot the natives tlieuiFelves Our 
Cliribttaii hteratuie consisting of histones, commentaries, divini- 
ties, liturgieb, t-ernious is nut to be dof-piscd , a td these works 
ire increasing very fast nound us W e have books of science, 
periodicals, and newsjiapers 1 here are v arious Societies whose 
object IS to fuini-*!! us with school boohs All that we w int is 
the encouragemeiit of veiiiaeular ethools bv Governmenf, and 
their e&UblMimeiit and vigoious working m every town and 
principal village We want nioreovu oui mi&sionary educa- 
tioiiai Institutions to give piouiinencc uiid encouragement to 
the accuiate and careful study of the principles and literature 
of the languiue 

e have now done our tisk But let the greatest Euro 
peati scholar, the famous Beschi himself, U'-e hi" ptisuasive 
leabona, to urge the student to enter into the mnei temple of 
the language, and see how Us builders have periected its 
beauty Addressing the JcMuitb, he nay — 

“ That the study will be one of considerable difficuhy, I do 

* not pretend to denv , but the labour will not want its reward 
‘ Among the natives themselves, very few can now be found, 

* who are masters of the higher dialect He among them vv ho 

* IS acquainted even with its rudiments, is regarded with re^- 

* pect , but should be quote their abstruse woik-^ he is listened 
‘ to with fixed admiration , w bat praise, then, would they not 

bestow on a foreigner, whom they should find deeply versed 

* in a science which they tliemselves conoidei scaicely attain 

* able ^ They will readily attend to the teaching of one whose 
‘ learning is the object of their admiration And as this may 

evidently lead to the honor of religion, and promote the 

* salvation of those about us, 1 am satisfied that this considera- 

* tion alone, operating on zeal like yours, will suffice to excite 

* you to the study of this dialect, notwithstanding the difficulties 
( tiiat attend it * 
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Bat Since almost all the IWil works in this dialect are 

< in verge, I trust you will not deem it improper, if 1 venture 
‘ to draw your attention to heathen poets, and to the stndy 

* of poetry In former times, St Jerome was severely censured 

* for having, by the introduction of examples from the poets, 

* sullied the pun^ of the church with the pollutions of the 

* heathen St Jerome in his learned reply, aemonstrates, that 
' the apostle Paul repeatedly cites from the poets, in his Epis- 

* ties and that the most exemplary among the fathers not only 

* made frequent use of illustrations from the writings of laymen, 

* bnt that, even by their own poetry, they, far from polluting, 

* embellished the church These remarks apply with particular 
‘ force m this country, the natives of whicn are swayed not 
*• so much by reason as by authority , and what have we from 

* their own authors to adduce m aid of truth, except the verses 

* of fheir poets ? For, since all their wntiugs are in verse, 

* they have reduced to metre their rules of art, and even the 
‘ rudiments of their language whence, they naturally suppose, 
‘ that he who does not understand their poetry, is totally iguo- 
‘ rant Moreover, there are excellent works in lamil poetrv, 

* on the subject of the divine attributes and the nature of virtue , 

* and if, by producing texts from them, we turn their own wea- 

* pons against themselves, they will blush not to conform to the 
‘ precepts of teachers m whom they cannot glory without con- 

* demmng themselves If we duly consider what has been 

* said, we sl^all be satisfied, that, in this country especially, it is 

< liighlv proper in a mini^iter of the gospel to read the poets, 
‘ and to apply himself to the study of poetiy ’ 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITT TO IsIaM, AND THE COBAN 
IN res LAST MECCAN STAGE. 

Art I — 1 The Oormi. 

2 Veisvch ei7ier DarsteUuvg dn Ckrisfologte dea Koran von 
C F Gerock Hamburg wid Gotfia^ 1839 

Having m a previous paper traceil the histoiy oi Maho- 
met to his> ilight fiom Mecca, we prapo«?e now to examine the 
portions of the Ooian revealed during the last three years of 
hi8 residence m that citv 

It IS in tiic Suras of this period that we hist find any detail 
rd mention of Ohn^tinnity The connection at that tune pro 
fessed In Mahomet with our lioly Faith, never became closer, 
or mitenally altered It lull therefore be convenient here 
to review the entire relation of Chnstianity to Islam, without 
confining the enquiry to the Meccan penod only of the pro- 
phtt ta life 

TlionoJi the Christians and their Prophet are frequently 
referred to in tlie Coran b} name, yet extended notices of the 
narrative or doctrines of the Gospel are few, and scattered , 
— so few, indeed that it will he possible (and we think it will 
prove mteresung to the Christian reader) to enumerate them 
all 

The following is the fullest and the eailiest accoimt of the 
Oospel bistoTv and was produced by Mahomet shortly after his 
journey to Ta\if From its subject the Sura i» entitled Mart, 
(Maryam), and opens thus — 

A aomiDeiDoratioii of the luercj of the hari unto Hit lerrent Zaoeiaxiaa 
W hen be called upon hia IxtrJ a Mcret inrocntion. 

He aaid —Ob Lord lu foi m lay b an ilcu«pit and my bead white with hoar hair 
And I have n ter rr.ijed unto Thee Oh Loid t uttbeaid 

TcriJy r r ar loy klnamen uner me and my V tfe » barren Wherefore grant uulo me fi«m tby 
aelf a e cceuor* 

Who ibull be my lieir and au heir ofttie Fondly of iJiicob and moke him Ohl^ordl wellpleodnK 

* ^ glj In thepaianelpnssBgem Snra III 8S the expression used Js 

or offering Gerock oulil cunstrnc the passage as the prayer for an heir ge- 
ueraUy and not ^loni lua own body, of which fl'om the opening of his prayer it 
aestng he had no rxpoctation He goes so &r as to say that the prayer aUudes 
probably to the murrlafee of Mary, Ins ‘ ward or * foster daughter^* (Pflegetoch 
ter) whose child he assuioes (bat seomingly on very inefficient gronnOa) wnild 
he his heir CArtstofeisfie p 20 We very much doubt this explaution and would 

C G 
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•Oil Zaciuwu ( Wa Mug Am Rood tMiom of « •!», wham name iball to /«b> 
WshaTaaotHUida aqr toto e^ledthaieby britotb* 

HcnOd •'■OhLofdt vliencBtliall tbm to aeon unto me bum m; IKift m taneo and Z 
tnily liEve feaAed the lantoollb of old ant 

He laid — So eliaa It to Tboe aattb % loid^Xt U eaij unto *« Iw Teillr 1 eraated thee here- 
toAm when flwu vm nothwig 

Be eud — toidl tnsle neto uos lera He eeid -Tint u tbr nga tbou tbjJtmft tpmlt iieto 
Mr (or three thongh aoand Is bealfh 

And to Brant Jtoth unto hn people tom the charabeF end to uotionad onto them that thcr Btonld 
praiee God In the gaonlng and eeeaing 

Ob Josh Take Gie Book* wiBi pover and Ws gave bim Wiidom a» a child 
And eompaiiiOD tons Va and Pont) and fas waa rntuou sad dutiful nsto bi» pamti be iraa 
DOl Of ttrbMiiiur BOV TfbeUiouA 

T(antooubuathed»to waabom and the day to dhall die and tto day to abnll to lalud to 

Aad TO*** msnhOD In fhe Book t Hast -wton atomthdrew toss tor peo^o islo an eastera 
place 

And took a eurtam to hiOehnaptf Imn itom 

And Wn aent unto her Out bPXBii and to Appeared unto her a perfert man. 
fito said —I aeak lefUgem the Herdtal from thee if thou f^veut God* 

BeaaU ->IIar wdy but I am a ICMK>«ar of thy Lord that I may give unto theo a virtuous 
•on If 

She aaid <-Uov shall there to to ow a ion, and a mao hath not towdiu) me and 1 em not nn 
chflsto 

He laid -—Bo uhaH it be Thna lutb thy Lord -> It la eaiy vitb me and We etolt make him a 
•Ign unto maakinil, and a nterur A<om ne, Ibr ic » a thing deereod 
And the conoelved him and vritbdmr with him Ct/i tfu noti Ij unto a distant j^ace 
And ^ pains of lahour came upon her by the trunk of a Pulm tree 


take the common sense of <^i3 t e offspring to Zucharies himself' The 

hlusaulrann conunenta ore do not stand on inch difficulties Abd al Oadir, the 
TJidn translfitoi of the Coren bo'ds that Zachar ns prated in secret ” because at 
bu advanced age, to ba>e prayed operUy for odspnng would haie anbjocted him to 
nd lenlel 

* Evidently based ui Lake L 61 

f Compare Sara ni^ 41 In the Gospel Luke i 20, 64, the dumbness con- 
tumes until after tbt tarth of John 

t. Thai 18 , the O'd Teatameat. The verse lo speken by God Bimself 

$ / £ tile Coran 

D Gerodc Cp 37 ) with mneb vpecial pleading endeavours to prove Mahomet a 
doctnna to have been that Gabnel wes the fall er of Jesus bv ordinal y geueratioiu 
The only expremon which gives the ehudow of a colour to tbw idea le the one in 
the text, where Gab le) declares him elf ent, that /my ^rve thee a vutuons 
Son.** But from the paralld passage (^ura III 4i) it clearly ppears tbnt no 
stress con be laid upon these woids Tlie following is the acconnt there gnen t 
'When the Angels said, OA Maht ' Ferijly Gad ytiet/i iAee yood t/dinys of (As 
WoRU/rMK JuDfl, tie Mesa ok tie Son {/ Man/ ^ She said Whence 
shall there be s son unto me, and no man bath toucfaoil me? lie said — Thus doth 
God create that which He pleaseth when He bath decreed a thm{. Ho only saiih 
unto it, Bb and it shall be, Ac 

Besides, m both passages, after the annunciation by Gabnel the qucsti n of 
Mary as to how tins imould heuog that the knew not a man ” (Luke i 34) , 
and the r^ly of Gabnel that u would be by the Almighty power of GcmI, are con 
chiBtie asaintt any such mean ug ae that started by (Serock , and abov that Maho 
met timpiy adopted the Oospei story as it was narrated to bim, even lo verbal 
coincideDoe 

It u farther clear from the phrases npeati>d]y applied in the Corsn to Morv av 
** tile vAase taryini^ ws preaerved, and into whom Wb brcatiied of Our epmt, that 
yfr >met avowed the immacnlate aad euperoataral conception of Jesus 
XXI 81 1 and LXVl , 13 j (he former rsveaJed at UeccAi the Utter at Me^na. 

The expreasiicn), which U is not neceHaiy lo irantiate 

will tatufy the Arabic schdor^Uiat Gerotit a theory la nt ariy grouiillcu 
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Sbeutd,— Wniiadntlluid dkdfroinlirflN«ttta,mBdbMii «MRoUa«.4Wtof iDinAl* ^ 

And fhei^ orj«d one from baloir her — flriere not tfaoul ver^ tfaf Lorn bath {rroflded benettb fbee 
a fgoDtain 

And iheke nnln ibeo the root of the Palm tree it mil drop upon fhee npo dotea readr plueked. 
'Whenfera eat and dnnk and be eomlorted and if tbao Meat any Burn 
Say -Verily 1 bare vowed onto the Merufal a fast, and I will not apeei to any man thii day 
And she ceme with the difld auto her peoples outyinf him they lald — Jh Mast Verily Ouw 
heat done a etniige thlnK 

Sieter of Aaron It thy finber waa not an evil roui nor wae fhy motlier nnebaate. ^ 

And ihe pointed to the child They said —How ehidl we speak with him that u an inAiB In ttM 

cndlen 

Be fthe ehiiaj said i— Venij I am the senant of Ood Be hath given me tita Sotdt, and m a de 
me a Prophet, 

And made me huesed wheresoever 1 may be and hwCh oommenfted me fCo eb>«rxe,| Tvayer sSM 
Almi-givlnK while I Temain sdixe. 

And made me duUfnl to my mother and not overheavlDg nor wretched — 

Peace be on me the day I waa born and the day I shall die an 1 the day I ihAll Ve raised aim t 
This IS Jaaoe, the UTord of troth i conoernina whom they are in doubt. 

It IS not for Ood to take onto Him a &on — Olory bo to Him 

Wben He hath decreed a matter He only saith nnto it Bfl, and it shall be flwu XIX 


There is but oae other detailed account of the birth of Jesua 
in tlio Coran, j| and that was delivered a few years before the 
death of Mahomet^ on the ooca&ion of an emb^sy to Medina 


* Qeroek (t6u2em } as it appears to ns qnite tarns these words of 

oataral angni^ into a p oof of his doctrine as to the paternity of Je ns 
f In Sat A HI 33 she is hkewuie called <Ae daughter t^IsswAK and it is there- 
fore coneludcd by Home, that Mahomet confounded Mary (Maryam) uith the auter 
of Moses The eonfoBton of names is the moie saspieioos^ as it la not favoured 
Christian authonty of any descripuoa,-the traditional names of Marys parents 
hem? Joachim and Anna. 

GerocU comliats this idea at some length, (p 24 ) showing that Inirdn is never 
named in the Coran aa the father of Moaes nor Maiy ( Maryam) as bis sister, and 
(hat Mahomet is seen eisewhere to he well aware of the interval between Jesus 
and Moses. The latter fact cannot of course be doubtrd Mahomet conld never 
have imagined that Mary the mother of Je^us, whs the aister of M osee and Aaron. 
But It IB bill] extiemely probable that the confusion of this mis nomenclaturo 
ongmated in tiio notions of Jewish lufurmantc amongst whom the only notonous 
Man, (%fBryani) was the daiishtor of Imr&n and sister of Moses aad they 
would ordinal dy give the name of ilfaryam those accompaniments Mahomet 
adopted the phraseology (for his infomunts were mainlv if not solely Jews ) 
withont perceiving the anachronism it involved 
t The tradition that Jesns spoke in his cradle is referred to m the Gotpd r/ 
the Infancy ch I Invenimns in hbro Joscphi Ponutios, qui vixit tempore 
Chnsti Jesum locntam esse et quidein cum in cunis jaeerct, dixisseque matn 
suae Marine £go, qnem pepeiiati sum Jesns films Dei verbnm, aueni admodnm 
annunciavit tibi aiigelua Oabnel miaitque me pater mens ad salntem mandi * 
— $€« Gereek, p 47 

§ Or, a bue aaymg cmc&rnmg uthvh" &c the original, jJyS 

u susceptible of both eonstnictioiiA 

II Kura ///., 33—64 This passage contains tn much detail the birth of Mary 
and Geroek hm traced some approximations in it to the Apocryphal Gospels 
1 blaiy B parents devotod heir while in the womb to the Divine service Sura 
HI., 35 compared with Evang de nativ Monoo — Vovernat tamen (qua pa 
rentes) si forte Dens dooaret eis aobolem, earn se l>omtni serviuo n ancipotatos " 
2 God aupplied her supernatarally with daily food Ch/ I’rotev Jacob ch 8 
AHii ehiof^^ave rpo^u ck jfeipos ayycXou. Bo^ Btat Kativ Mar et lofant. Saiv 
quotadn eaa, quam de menu an^ aocipiehat, Ac. S The relatives of Mary 
cast arrows (lota) for her charge Sura 111,, 44 { eoi psAed Er Eadv Marw 
cap 6-«8 A'ofmL Jacob, cap 8, ft 
A cpMiNoa tndiuoBiil sonree ts thui apparent. Oerockfp u 
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from the Chnsbati tnbe of the singular particulars of 

which will be alluded to below 
Of the L^f6 of Christ, the particulars are unaccountably 
meagre, and mmgled with &bla the passages, too, in which they 
occur, belong solely to the prophet s later years at Medina. The 
object of the Mission of Jesus to the J^ews was to conhim 
their Scnptures, to modify and lighten some of the burdens 
of their Iaw, and to recall them to the true service of QodL* 
His miracles are thus desenbed — > 

On a (Kitkln 4^7 khan Gait oksambla tb« Apoinn and 
Bar ~What replj »w made unto >ou? Thej ahall an; — 

Wa tnov not, TuUy Thou on the Knowar of lecreto 

Then ahall God say — Oh Jasus, Son of Mary ' call fo mind My 
won Thee and upon Ihv Mother when I strengthened Thee with the liot.T 
that Thou shonldest speak with men in the cradle, and in mature 
hfe — and irhen 1 taught Thee the Scripture and Wisdom, end the Law, 
and the Gospel , — and when Jhou fornieustof clay hkc iiuto the figuro of a 
bird by My permission, and thou blc^^ eat thereupon and it became a Bird 
by juy permiBoioa —and Thou did^tliraL tin Blind and the Leper bv My 
permission —and when thoa didst raue the Dead by my permission f and 
when I held back the Children of Israel from Thee at the time TJiou show 
edst unto them evident signs, and the Lnbolievers among them said, — 
Vonly this la nought but manifest sorcery 

And remember when I apake by inspiration to the Apostles, J saying, — 
Bebe^e on Me, and on My Apostle They said, — Wo belie\e bear taou 
witness that we are Moslems § 

When the Apostles said — Oh Jssls, Son of M\et is Thy Lord able 
to cause a Table to descend m on us from Heaven ? Ho said, — Pear God , 
if yc be faithful They said, — We Ic ire that we may eat therefrom, and 
that our hearts be set at easi_, and that wc may know that Diou verily hast 
spoken unto us the truth, and that we mav be witnesses thereof Then 
i>pake Jesus. Son of Mjibt — Oh God our Lord * send down unto iia a 
Table from Heav n that it may be unto us a beast day | unto the first of 
us and unto the last of us and a sign fn m Thee and nourish u« for Thou 
art the best of Nourishers An I God said. — ^Verdy I will send it down 
unto vou , and whoever alter that shall disbelieve amongst ^ ou, surely I 
will torment lum with a torment wherewith I shall not torment any 
other creature 

And when God shall sav — Oh Jesus, Son of Hart * didst l^on speak 
unto mankind saying, — lake Me and My Mother for two Gods besides xbub 
Lors f He shall say,— Glory be to Thee ’ it is not for Me to say that 
which 1 know to be not the truth. If 1 had said that verily thou wouldcst 
have known it. Thou kuowest that which u lu Me, but 1 know not that 

* Sura HI 49 

t These nuraeles are ogam reoapitolsted in Sura III,, 48 with this addi- 
tion — ' And I will tell onto you what ye eai and what ye store in yonr bouses;** 
a 5 , as a proof of his knowladge of the mnsiUe. 

t ““'d 00*7 0* Apostles Jsstw, 

§ / B,, those who have surrendored themsdves auto God 

B An Eed, or religious festival reearriog perlodieallj 
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wluoh 19 m tbee , verilTf Thou art the Knowcr of secrets. I spake not unto 
them aught but what ^Tbou commandedst Me, Baying, — Worship Ckid, My 
Lord and your Lord , and I was a -witness unto them whilst I continued 
amongst them , and since OHiou bast taken me away, Thpn hast Thyself been 
their l^per, and Thou art a Witness over all thing? If Thou punish them 
venly, they are Thy sen ants and if Thou have mercy upon them, venly 
Thou art the Glonous, the Wise 1 

God will answer, — This is a day on which their truthfulness shall profit 
the truthful They shall have Gardens with rivulets fipwing through 
them und remain therein for ever God is well pleased with wem, and 
they well pleased with Him That shall be a great Felicity 1* 

This passage is remarkable as affording m tbe supernatural 
table that descended from heaven the only possible allusion, 
traceable in the Coran, to the Lord s Supper The tale is pro 
bably founded on some misapprehended tradition regarding 
“ the Table of the Lord "f 

To complete tho miserable outline, it remains only to be 
added that Jesus escaped the machinations of the Jews and 
was taken up alive to heaven In a passage aimed at bis 
Jewish enemies of Medina, Mahomet thus upbraids their re 
bellioua fore-fathers — 

And for their unbebef and for their having spoken against Mary 

a grievous calumny and for their saying, — lerr/y ue ktiled the Mas 

wan. Ti.« 51.8, «m of M\kt the Apoatle of God And they killed him not 
nor did they crucify him, but he was simulated (in the perse, n of another) 
unto them And venly they that arc at taiiance about him, ore in doubt 
concerning him They have no knowledge regarding him, but follow only 
a conjeeture And they blew him not ceitaii^ But God rni&ed him up 
unto iliinself and God is die Gloi lou tl c ’ And there is none of 
the People of the Book hut shall b<lieve m him before his death, and in 
Uie day of Judgment he will be a W itness agamet them 1 


In addressing the idolatrous Meccans, Mahomet appealed 
to the Ministry, Revelations, and rejection of Jesus, as he n as 
wont to appeal to the history of othei prophets, in analogy 
and support of his own Mission His adversaries saw their 

• SuraV 118 to end 

t The siugular fancy of the Troditiomsts and Commontatora has created a ho&t 
of minicalonH accoRipaiiiinenta to this table —ft ait from the trees of Paradise 
bread, meets, and fish which, though broiled were fitiil alive and for the conte 
nJence of the guests tbreir off iheir scales and bones 1 

Tho poor lame and wretched were invited to the feast, which lasted forty days 
The commentators probably confounded tbe Lord s Supper with the feeding hy 
Jesus uf the multitudes 

$ The purport of this last verse is obscure. It probably implies that the death 
of Christ will place h^ora tlw Judgment Day and that the Jews will then 
be forced to believe In him 
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opportunity) and replied that if J^isas, who appeared in human 
form was worshipped by his followers) there could bo nothing 
absurd, (as he would insist,) in theirpmying through images, — 
the representatives of heavenly powers, — to God They ex- 
claimed with delight that his whole argument thus fell to the 
^und , — 

Ind wb«n Jam, Sob of Mabt vu pniioaed «i wi oxwnplo lo I U17 people orled aloud, 

Lwl tbej eeld, Wbot Are our own godn Uw beet, or br t 

Thej here propoced thle unto Uieeouly u u cutie of diepote } 

Tee, tie u oontsnttoiu people ’ 

ITerily he wu do ottier then a eer^ani upon wfaoiD Wa were gractoue und Wb nude bhn on 
eranple unto the Children of lerael t— 

And if Wb pleeied We eould nuke from amongit younelrei Angels to nireesd you upon Eonti ] 
And vetUjr he shell be Ear a sign of the la t hour Whereibre doubt not thereof and ibUow me 
tbit » (he rl^t way 

And let not Butmo obstruct you for he U your manlfert Enemy Swm XLIII Sfr^ 

This was in fact t]ie only position which, at the present 
advanced period of his Mission, Mahomet could consistently 
Ball back upon, and it was ever after carefully maintained 
Some terms of veneration, in use among Christians, are indeed 
applied to Jesus, as "the Word of God,* and “His Spirit 
wnich he breathed into Mary ’ * Rut the Divine Sonsliip was 
stedfostly denied the worship of Jesus by the Christians was 
placed in the same category as the supposed worship of Ezra 
by the J'ews ,f and, m one place, tho doctrine of the Trinity 
IS expressly reprobated It is a Medina Sura , — 

Te People o£ the Book * Commit not extras aganciefl in jour religion , 
ind speak not of God au^ht but the trutli For Tcnly the Mrs lah, 
Tssub, Son of Mabt is an Apostle of God and His Word which Uc 
iloecd m Marj and a Spirit from Him Wherefore believe in God, and 
n the Apoptlet , and say not there arc -rnnsB Bcfrain it will be well 
For you Venly the Lord is one God Glory be to llim’ far be it from 
Bim, that there should be to him a Son To Him belongcth whatsoever 
IS in the Heavens and m the Earth , and He is a sufficient Patron The 
Messiah disdameth not to be a Servant of God neither the Cherubim 
that draw mgh unto Hun Sura /F, IC9, l70 

It may well be doubted whether Mahomet ever understood 
bhe real doctnnes of Christianity The few pasung observa- 
tions regarding our Fiuth to be found in the Coran, com- 
mence at a period when his system was already, in great part, 
matured, and seem founded upon mformaUon not only 
leficient but deceptive The whole of his historical know- 

* So Siaa TVf 169 *'Hit Wori>, which He placed In Maij and a Stirtt 
irom Hun. John was to bear testiraoay to “ the Wobd Irom God, Sura III 
39 At the annunciatioD, ^ Viigia is tbai addressed Oh Mary ’ God 
^veth thee good tidings of Thb Wobd from Himself,— ’tha Ueeiiah Jesus,** 

Sara IIJ 40 " Wb Inesthsd into her of Obb BruuT ** LXVI , 13 XlLl^ 9 L 
t StraJX 31 
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ledge* (for whatever he knew, it was his practice to embody 
m the Conm,) is contained in the few extracts already 
before the reader , and whether regarded in its own mea^ 
and apocryphal outlines, or compared with the ample de- 
tails of Jewish history, both Scriptural and traditional, shows 
that the sources were singularly barren and defective The 
^lament of Banbsm is not even alluded to , and if there 
be an allusion to me Eucharist, we have seen it to be utterly 
disfigured, anxl well nigh lost in &ble Tlie greal; doctrine of 
Redemption through the death of Christ was apparently un- 
known (for if It had been known and rejected, it would no 
doubt, have been combated m the Coran,) and His very cruci- 
fixion denied 

We do not find a single ceremony or doctnne of Islam in 
the smallest d^[ree moulded, or even tinged, by (he peculiar 
tenets of Christianity — While Judaism has, on the contrary, 
given Its colour to the whole system, and lent to it the shape 
and type, if not the actual substance of many ordinances. 

But although Chnstianity is thus so remote from Islam as 
to have had pracUcfdly no influence m the formation of its 
creed and ntiial, jet, m the theory oi Mahomet s system, it 
occupies a place equal, if not superior, to that of Judaism 
To understand this wo must take a biidf renew of the deve- 
lopment of the system itself 

In his first breathings of p^^udo inspiration, the prophet 
professed no distinct relation with anv previous religion, ex- 
cepting perhaps with the purer element m the national 
worship said to have been doiived from Abrabam, though 
gnevottsly overlaid with idolatry and superstition His Mission 
wos simply to rec*ill the Arabs to the service of the true God, 
and a bUief in “ the day of reckoning ** 

In process of time, he gamed, through Jewi<ih informants, 
some acquaintance with the existing Scriptures of the Jews 
and Christians, and the systems founded thereon The new 
Revelation was now announced as concurrent with the previ- 
ous “ Books.* The Coran was described mainly as an attes- 

* or the period subsequent to tbs aBtonsion the unlj* trace of acquamtaoco 
with the spread of Christianity is in the stoiy of the thiae Apostles (one of whom 
19 supposed to have bB«n Simon Peter,) who went to Antioch and ot one of thfiic 
converts there who sufiered martyrdom Aura XXX P/, 18'~-28 

The story of the seven sleepers, who slumbered SOO jeais, and then arose to 
And the idolatrous world Chiistianued, can hardly classed tmder this head 
thongb it shows the interest Mahomet was beginxung to take in Chnatians It 
wiH be found with abundance of childish romance and fiction, m 8am XVlIl. 

Both Saras belong to the late Moccan period 
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tatioD in the Arabic tongue, and for the people of Mecca and 
Its neighbourhood, of the preceding Scnptures. It was purely 
auxiliary m its object, and local m its action IVoin the 
attacks of the idolaters Mahomet sheltered himself behind the 
character and authority of those Scriptures, admitted in some 
measure eren by the Meccans When his work was abused 
as a “ forgery * and an * antiquated tale " the most common 
and the most elective retort i^’as , — “ Nay, but it is a confirma' 
tion of the preceding He\ elation, and a warning m simple 
Arabic to the people of this land The number, and the 
solemnity of such asseverations secured the confidence, or at 
least neutrality, of tlie Jews and Chnstians.* 

But tlie sj&tcm of Mahomet could not stop at this point 
Was he not an Apostle equally insjnred with any of his pre- 
dece^ofs ? W as he not foretold, os the prophet that should 
arise, by Mo‘'e^ m tbe Pentateuch, and m the Gospel by Jesus ? 
Ifhew^, in truth, the List of the Apostles, would not Ins 
mouldings of the true futli remain permanent to the end uf 
time? These conclusions were fast ripening in tlie mmd of 
Mahomet , and their cfiect was to make tlie Coran rise supe- 
rior in authoiity ovei both the Old and the New Testament, 
Not tliat It was ever held to he superior in livd to cither 
All three are spoken of as “ the word of God and llie belief 
in them inculcated on pain of hell fire f But the Coian was 
the lafefit revelation , and, m so far as it pleased the Almighty 
to modifj lus preceding commands, was paramount 

But m this latter phase theie are two stages Mahomet 
did not at once substitute the Coran in sunersession of tlie 
previous Senpturos TTie Jew was still to follow the Law , he 
was to behove also m the Now Testament and in the mission 

*j^SanwXLVI 8^1? 30 VI 93, XXXVI 5; XIX, 11 Th«re 
are mn> j olbcr bimilar passages 

t ilie Nev Testament is spoken of in the Coran under the '^ole titlo of Ingtl 
(Emngeiiunt ) Ghispel and n is described as given bv God to Jeeue Heni-e 
Gerock would conclude tbst Mahomte did nof intend the Got-pol m common use 
among C> nstiana, which rerealed a^er tbe ascension ot Jesus , but some 
other Gospel <p 91 ) 

Iho question however » not what might bo deduced from a systematic and 
close construotion of tbe enpresslons of a man grossly ignorant on the subject 
hut v hit was hiB fairly infeni hie meauiiig And m this new it u evident fumi 
the whole tenor of the Coran that by the Gospel ” Maliomet meant the sacred 
bcnptnrea in common and universal use amongst the Christians of ins day His igno 
Tutce may have led bun to suppose that those Scriptures were raiealw to Je nh 
or he may perhaps have intended only that the principles and doctrines of 
Gospel wore revealed by God to Jesus and by him taught to the Apostios who 
n (.or ed them IToweier this stay be^ tlie clear fact is in no wise affected tliat 
Alahuuict by the term Gospd reieired to (tie received Cann n of Sonptuio as 
then current among Christiana. 
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of Jesus. rUo Clinstian, too, was to hold fast by His GospoL 
Butbotli Jew and Christian were to admit equally the Apostle- 
ship of Mahomet and the authority of the Cforan The neces- 
sity, indeed, of conforming to their respective Scriptures, la 
urged upon them in the strongest terms. The Jews of Medi- 
na are ropeatoilly summoned “ to judge bj the Cook, ' that is 
tlic Old Testament , and they are warned against the dma- 
ger of accepting a part only of God s word, and rejecting a 
part The following passages mculcate a similar duty omlrath 
J ews and Christians 

Sat Oh ye people of the Book f ye are not grounded upon anything 
until ye set up both the Law* and the Gospel, as well aa that which hato 
been sent down unto you from your Lord 'f—.Sarfl T, 68 

And how will they (the Jews of Medina,) make thee their judge, smoe 
they have already by &cm the Towrit, wherein la the commaDd of God, 
and have not obeyed it They will surely turn their backs after that ^ 
and they are not believers 

Verily wa have sent down the Old Testament, wherein are a direction 
and a liAt The Prophets that submitted themselves to God judged, 
thereby the Tews and (he doctors and pneats did likewise, m accordance 
with that portion of the Book ot God which wr romioitted to their charge , 
and they were witnesses thereof Wheiefore ftor not men, but fear mf, 
and sell not the Signs of God for a small pnee And whosobtkr doth 

NOT JUDOB nr THAT WHICH GOD HATH EEVllATBD VBBILT THBT ABB THB 

UNDBumeus J And Wk have wiitten the-ein for them — Verily life for 
life, ap I eye for eye and nose for nose and ear for ear tooth for tooth, 
and foi wounding retaliation and he tliat reinittcth the swne as alms it 
13 an atonement fur him Avd he who sidgutu not bt tuat which 
God HATH XBVBAIiED THBT ARB THF TBAKSGRES80BS § 

And Wb caused Jbsus, the Sok of Mart to follow in their footstcM, 
attesting the Scripture, viz the Towrht which preceded him and Wb 
gave hun the Gospel wherein u GuidaiiCQ and Ltj^ht attovting the 1 owrftt 
which precedeth it, a Direction and an Admonition to the pious —and that 
the people of the trospd (Christian ,) may judge accoiding to that which 
God hath revealed thcKin A&d whosoevfr doth not jouqjb accobdi>g 
TO TH\T WHICH God hath bbveatbu they abb the wicked onf<> j| 

And Wp have iweiled to thie the Book^ in tuith attesting the Scrip- 
ture which jirecedcth it ami a custodian («r, witness) thereof Where 
fore judge between them in accoi dance with what God hath revealed, and 
follow not their vam desires away from that which hath been given unto 
thee 

1 o every one have We given a law and a way And if God had nleas 
ed, He had made you all one people But (He hath done otherwise) that 
He might try you lu that which He hath severally given unto you Where- 

* (he Towr&t. As nsed m tha Coran this word sometimes signifies 

the Ti-ntotanoh only, somebmes the entire Sciiptuies of the Old Testament held by 
the Jews Aecordtog to the context oi tins and the tollowing passage, the latter 
meaning is intended. 

ft,*., llie Coran 

t II ^ j e, theCoran 


D 1> 
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lore fdk'wiu'd in cood irork«. Lnto God bboll ye ell retam} and Be 
will tell you that in winch vc dipagrco 

Judge tlierefore between them aecordmg to that which God Both re 
Tealed, and follow not their dcsirea, and beware of them lest thej tempt 
thee aside from a pari of that which God hath revealed unto thee — 
Surtt T , 60— G7 

Thus each of tho former revdiatioiis tvas not only to he 
behoved in as the ^ord of God by all the fnithful of whatever 
denomination, but to be diieetlj used and impUcil’y observed 
by Jtfws and Christians resnectivelj (as their guide and direo- 
tor) and by M^omet bimseif in judging amongst them In 
disputed and doubtful points, the Corau was to be admitted as 
a conclusive oracle 

In conformit} with this expansive si stem, we find that, at a 
period long an tenor to tho liegna, Mahomet propounded in 
the Coran the doctrine that a piaud CaiLolic faith pervaded all 
4iges and revelations — the pure hafures of which had been held 
ju the boldest relief bv the patuarch Abraham * This primi- 
tive religion varied at each dispensation bv accidential rites, 
comprised a<S its essential features, belief lu tho One true God, 
rejection of all idolatry or woibluj) ot l^lediators as shareis m 
the power and glory ot tho Deity, and the implicit surrender 
of the will to (jtod Such "Ui rcmler is termed “ Islam , and 
hence Abraham is called “ tho first of Moslems ’ To tins 
original Islam it was now the Mi-bbion of Mahomet to recall 
the ichole of mankind 

Each successive Kevelatiou had hreii abused by its votanes, 
who had quickly turned asicK from the pure elements forming 
the ground work of the dis]iui&atuui llicj hud magnified or 
misinterpreted rites intended to be onl\ collateral By per- 
verting doctrines, they had turned the gift of lievelation into a 
Course Thej had fallen into a thoiis aid sects, “ e'lch n ]oicing 
in its own opinions,' an<l fencing itself round with intolerance 
and intense hatred 

Amidst the contending factions, truth might possibly be 
discovered by the earnest enquirer, but it would be with diffi- 
cult and uncertain steps The Jew denounced the Chn^tion, 
and the Christian the Jew Some worshipped not only Jesus 
but Ills mother otiiers held Loth to be m«« creatures From 
tins labyrinth of confusion and error it pleased the Almighty 
once again to deliver mankind Mahomet was the Apostle of 
thisgiand and final Mission, and his judgment was to be 

* S e Sura XVI 129 129 Connected with this Catholic faith is tho doctrine that 
a prophet has bvcn seat to every people Svra XXVJ/I, fiO XXII, 86 , w 37 
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heanl uo questioned amid clash of opposing authontjes 
This in a Meccan Sura — 

Ht* hath orda nnd onto y u rhc F ith which He c mmanded onto 
uid which We bare rsTcslcd unto thee, and whn h Ws comniHnded uato 
Ab aham a d M.odvs and Jcsua, sa^ru set up the Faiih and fall n c t > 
yanance 

And they fell not to variance until after the knowledge (of Divine Reve- 
ktion ) had come unto them * not of enmity among themeelvea , and if 
t^ie w rd from thy T ord had not gone forth (rv piling them) unto a fixed 
tune, the matter had been decided between them. And v rily they that 
have inherited the Book r them aie in a pcrplexin^ doubt regardmg 
the same 

Wherefore call them thereto (i r unto the Catholic Faith,) and be sted 
fast a-* 1 1 u hodt betn commanded, and follow not their de^rea t a< d tay, 
1 bell VC lu all the Scripturea which God hath revealed and 1 am 
commanded -to do justice between you God la oui Lord and your Lord 
To us will be reckoned our works, and to yon your works f 1 here u no 
ground of diffcrencc| between na and you — iSurci XLII , — 15 

In this intermediate stage, Salvation was not confined to 
Islam, but would be obtained by every ngbteous man, what> 
ever bis religion, so as he abjured idolatrj 

In the last penod of development, the Coran rides tnum- 

E hant over both tlio Law and the Gospel, and casts them un- 
eeded into the shade Thi<5, however, oroso not from any 
express deefaration, but from tlie nocossary progress of the 
Btstem The popular impress on which would attnbute to 
Mahomet either the formal cancelment of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, or any imputation agami^fc then perfect 
genuineness and authorit>, is entirely mistaken Ao expres 
sions regarding them ever escaped the lips of Alahomet, but 
those of the most implicit reverence and highest eulogy § 

* This IS a favoumte idea repeated frequently in the Coran at: in Snrt 11 Soi 
The cnmraentatoi B arc mi lined to lain it of lalim m/ that Jews and I hiiii 
t ans did not fall awnv till Muhorait came and then they den ed the prophet they 
had been cvtectin{>; £ut the iilta ee uig to point rather to tl perier ion of furw 
mer Revelations whicli, instead of leading men to the true fa ib broke them up into 
opposing sects 

t That 18 ,—“ your works will not be vain and rejected ss those of th« idols 
tors, but will bo reckoned towards Salvation equally with those of my owa f d 
lowe»h/|^ 

t Aac^ * Ground of comontion,” * quarrel 'dispute. 

S A pamphlet wo believe is about to be published bv the Agra Tiact Society 
entitled 7%e TLSftnumjf borne bjf tfe Coren fo fie JHauA and < atuftan ^cr^lttres 
in which eveiy text having any reference whatever to those ScriptarLB will 
be quoted It is clear] v proved by this collection, that the stroagtst and most 
unequivocal testimony i» borne by the Corau to the Jewish and Ohnstian Scrip 
tores as current m the time of hfabomet that the evidence extends eanaUy to 
their genninenosB and authority and that (here u not a luDt anywhere to oe fouud 
as to their canielment or lutciqio atiuu 
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It vas &0 oppoaatian of the J«W8| end tlie cold etisptoion ol 
the Chns^aos, as wdl or the tnartiai eaprenme^ of Islam <»6r 
the Hejiz, thsA imperceptibly, hat inevitably, 1^ to the ez<du- 
eive impo^tson of the anthonty of Mahemet and the Oonin 
ihange that dispensed with previons Bevelation ms made 
an flUenoe In the conclnding, as in. the early days of his 
mission, Ifahomet hardly ever refers to the formeac j^mptoiea. 
His scheme was complete, and rested now on other pillars 
The steps by which he had ascended to hxs fined elevation weire 


&r Wimd and foi^tten 

Islam, indeed, had m the later years of the prophet, been 
rapidly diverging firom all sympathy with the Bible. An 
^peaf to It wonldnow have proved emhairassing and it seems 
probable that bis silence was in some degree iiitentioiial 
Whatever effect the doctrines of Chnstianity, ii properly under* 
stood, might have had on the mind of aiahomet when yet* 
enquinng, and moulding for itself a creed, it is evident that 


ptobaDle that bis sUence was in some degree intenuonal 
Whatever effect the doctrines of Chnstianity, ii properly under* 
stood, might have had on the mind of aiahomet when yet* 
enquinng, and moulding for itself a creed, it is evident that 
long before ^e final setdement of Islam at the last Pilmmage 
to Mecca, his system had hardened mto a form in vmidi it 
was impossible that any new infiuences eould produce matenal 
alteration Argument was not now tolerated Mahomet was 
the Prophet of Qod. His word was law Every opposing 
doctrine must vanish before the Hivme command. 


Hie exclusive and growingly intolerant position of Islam is 
sufficiently manifested by the ban issued against the Jews and 
Chnstiana, as unfit for the sacred ntes and holy precincts of the 
Meccan tomple , and hy the Hivme command to war against 
them jndl, in confession of the supenonty of Islam, they 
f^ouid consent to the payment of a tribute. 

It may be interesting to illustrate the practical treatment of 
Chnstianity by Mahomet, after his acquisition of political 
power, by desmbing some of the breiUies entered into with 
Christian tnbes. The followmg relates to the important Chns- 
tian setdemeut of Xajrfio. 

** And the Prophet of toe Lord wrote to die Bishop of the 
^ Barn H^to, and the Bishops of K4jran, and tomr Priests, 
^ and all that fQllowed,them, and their Monks,-H 9 ay!Dg, that 

* they should continue in (the poaseesum and praotiee of) every 
^ thing small and grei^ as it then stood, m their churches, 

tocif prayera, and toeir iiionastene& The pledge of Oodand 

* of Bjs prophet IB given toat no Bishop shall be removed from 

* his bishopnck, nor any Monk from hM monastery, nor any 
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* F)n«t his pneathood ^ thst theur autluttity «Dd jaghts 

* shall not be altem , nor any thing whatever whic^ is ea$bo- 

* maxy amongst them , so long as wej shall otmduct them** 

* selves peaceably and upnghtly Th^ shall not be bnxdened 

* with oppression, neither shall they oppress."* 

The nanralive of the embassy of this people to Medina » 
in its^ canons, and has a doable interest from being referred 
to in the Coraa It is as followsf — 

A deputation of foorteen chief men from Nair&n repaired 
to Mahomet Among them was Aokil or Abdal Masih, of the 
Bam Kinda, their chief, Abdal H&rith, their Bishop, and his 
brother Kurz, their guide On reaching Medina, they enter- 
ed the mosque, and prayed turmng towards the east they 
were olotheu in fine raiment lined with silk Then the pro- 
phet called them but when they came, he turned away and 
would not speak with tliem And Othm&n told them it was 
because of their dress So they departed that day 

In the morning they came again clothed in their monastic 
dress, and saluted Magomet , and he returned their saluta- 
tion, and invited them to Islam, and they refused , and words 

* WAekidt p 5I| At p afi'>ther treaty with the Ohnirtiiuis of 

Najrtn given in greiter detail, and protiably subsequent to the above. It is to the 
following effect that Vlahomet bM oomm ended them to render tabute of all 
thqir fruits yellnw white and Mack (npe and unripe?) and captives but Uiat he 
baa generoi^ commuted this for 2,000 suits of clothes of the value of an owekea 
(ounco of silver) each, 1 000 to be given every Priynb and 1,000 to every Sabr 
Whatever exceeded or felt short of the value of an owckea to come into aeeouitc { 
as likewise all artnour, horses camels and other goods tkken from them fay the 
Uoslema They were to entertain Mahomet s messengers (collectors) twenty da^ 
or less, but not to detain them beyond a month 

When there was war m Temen they were to lend Mahomet thirty suits of 
armour thirty horse , and thirty eamcb and any that were lost to be made 
good by Mahomet s people. 

On the part of Mefaomet, the guarantee of the Prophet of the Lord was given 
for their lives religion, lands and property —the absent as well as tbe present — > 
and for their Cfanrebes and places of prayer No Bishop to be removed from hu 
buhopnek, nor any Monk frinn his monastery nor any minister from 

Us mimstry Everything little and great to remain as it then waa 

No clwin <rf btood prior to Ishim to h« allowed Chums of right to be decided 
Justly Whoever took interest was free from Mahomet s guarantee. 

" Now for Ml that is written in this paper there is tbe protection of Vied and 
his iVopbet, for ever until the Lord send toith His command (t r the day of judg 
ineot) uT ye deal ujuigbtly and conduit your sfiiiira propeily yesbidl not he bur- 
dened vhji injury * Aba Sofiao and five otliprs wituessea 

t Tbe statemeHt n given from WlUikldi llishimi (p. 2oq) has encompaned 
hiB vertfon of it with nnmerous puetilc addlbons in favour of ware such an- th^ 
thehr BMioim had witb them books Inhented from iMir predecessoie and be lying 
the seal of each aacce<«ive bbhop. In whudi s notice of MalramM was fonild} Ires 

f ;1native eonrersatloBS between Mahomet and ^ party to the diSDOiniUtite of the 
awer, &e ' ^ 
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«td dispuiatioft meraasad them And Mahomet re-' 

eted to them nwsages from the Carmt, and aaid '->-** If ye 
deny that vhioh I oan say unto yoti, coma let ue cutm eaek 
So they want away to omisidw the matter Ind on 
the nmnow- Abd ai Masih, with two of tfie ohief men 
eama to Mahomet and said , — ** We hare determmed that we 
not omiae with thee , wherafme command regarding us 
whatBOeter thou wilt, we wiU gire it, aaod we wiU enter into 
treaty with thee So he made a tre^y with diem and they 
retomed to thmr eities. But m the evening Aokil witi^ a 
oompanicm went badk to Mahomet and professed Islam, so 
they were received and entertained in the house of Ahu 
Ayub the Adjutor t 

Hie incident is thus alluded to in the Coran — 

Terily, the enali^j of Jesus 13 with God, like imto the analogy of Adam 
He creart^ him out of the dust, then said unto him sa, and he waa. Thu 
IS the truth &o(u thy Lord wherefwe be not tiiou amongst the 
doubters * 

And whosoOTor shall dispute with thee therem after that the true fcsow' 
ledge hath come unto thee say — Come let u\ eaU out ftfts nameejf of 
our tout and ffuur sons tf our Knees and your wises, of ouraelvea and 
yoiirecfoee , tAea let vs evne one the other j and lay the cwee of God upon 
thoeeikmlvel 

Yenly this u a true ezpostion. There la no God but the Lord, and Tonly 
God u mighty ^id wise. And if they turn back, renly God is acquainted 
with the evil doers. 

SaT,~Oh ye people of the Bo<^ I come unto a just sentence betwe^ 
US and yon, that we sAoB not worship ai^At but Oo^ ead that we ekall oot 

* Xbe piritcnlars of the trsAtv are similar to those in the pienoas oote. 

f IfdcAiditp 69 The subsequent histoiy of the KfljrAti Christuns is there 
irtoed. They eoonsued in ptws^on cf tbmr Inads and rie^bts under the treaty 
dnnns the rest of Mahomet's life, aud the whole of Abu Bittr'a Caliphate. Then 
they wen accused of taking u luy, and Omar eoqwlled them fitan the land, and 
Wrote aAbilowa — 

** The despatch of Omar, the Commander of (be Faithftd to tbs pemle of Niy 
tBs W^evwr of them enug ates » nnder the gaarantee of God Ho Mgslem 
shall lojare thenwto falfil that winch Mahomet and Abo Bakr wrote onto them 
** How u> whomsoefver of the chiefs of Syria aud IrSc they may repair, let soeh 
ebie& allot theas lands and whaterer tliey coltivaie therefrom shall be theirs \ it G 
an exchange to thmr own lands Hrme shalt injote or maltreat them , Moslems 
wiQ Must then agatasE oppressors. Ibeir tnbate is remiitBa to two yeara Hiey 
will not be trembled except to ei il deeda" 

Now some xA dipm alighted la Ir&r and settled in NajrAnia near to Cufa {p 69.) 
Tiiat the oflenoeof uau y is alleged in justification of this moassre^ appeals to 
ns to dfaprore the oommoii tnaHtion of the comixund said to have hem given by 
Mahomet on his deadt-M, the Tementla was to ha eftept dear of dl other 
religions but Islam 

Sale h«i it-oJCef iweiatf e^piAcr Bat Iftha text is rigbdy retorM to As ocea 
ewaot the Hinidn eotbassr « caa'«nl^ meattAo ** caJ! oiw itM ihsaaau^.f' 
Itwaute Che wives and sons of the embaa^ were net at hand toenmuon. 
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OMMOfimte iugr mfk Bm, nor ohall too-Uie antf ^ oAsp for £ar^ ^ 

atdea Ood And if thej tarn back, then bniir wztnisaa, sa^it^g-^eni^«‘*wn 
are Ibe true bdievaM.^A(ra ///, 67--68 

It ym surely a strange manner of settling the vfaieli 

the Araboan Prophet proposed, and we hare no reason to he 
ashamed of the Clmstian embassy for dedinmg it Still we 
cannot but see in the passage we earnestness of Mahsm^^s 
belief, and his oonviotion that a spintnal ilhnmnation had been 
voudhsafed to him, bringing with it knowledge and certaiii^ 
where to the Clmstian aU was eppoiilAtion and conjectura 

Another Chnstian embassy \\as received from the Bam 
Tagblib " It was formed of a xteen men, some Moslems and 
some Christians. The latter i\ ore crosses of gold And We 
prophet made terms with the Chnstians, stipmatm^ that they 
should themselves continue in the profession of th^ relimon, 
but should not baptize their children in We ClmstiaQ faith ^ 

These narratives clearly show the terms of sufferance upon 
whidh at the last Mahomet permitted Christianity to exist It 
was indeed less obnoxious to him Wan Judaism, because he did 
not experience from it such persevering and active hostility 
Hence the Clergi and Monks are spoken of in terms of compa- 
rative praise.*!' ^and object was entirely to 

eiipersede ChnsbaUity as veil as Judaism and the professors of 
boW were equally subjected to a humiliating tribute. 

The stealWy progress by which th» end was reached has now 

* WdeMi p 61| The account of tha emhas^ of the Barn Hantik n mare decid 
fdl^ onfoTOumhle to Chnetunity but its detatia appear of donbtial authority 
Moeeilama, the false prophet, was among the number and there are some antimpa 
tions of hu sacrilegious claims 

As the embassy were departing, ** M^omet gare them a vessel m wb|[^ were 
the leavings of the water with which he had performed his Instrations md he 
said fV&a you reacA yota- comiry, break down your e&ureh and spring its site 
unA (ibi water oiuf make at its place a msgue And they did so and the vessel re 
mained witb A1 Ackds. And uie Muedsan railed to prayera And tbs monk Of 
the cborch heard him and ho exclaimed— it m the word of truth and the caU tratA t 
and be fled And thst wes the last of the time (of Christianity ) TVoeiuh, p 62 

The stoiy appears unlikely, became nowhere else is Mahomet represented as ex 
Inhitiuir SUM antagombin to Cbrutiaas and their Churohes, when they lalmirtted 
tbemseWee to him 

t Bee Sara LVB^ 97 ** And wa caused Jesus, Son nf Mary, to eaooesd 
them, and wit put into the benrts of those that followed him eompssstoa apd 
tuerer , and the monastic state— they framed it for themsdvas (wx md not owa- 
anand it unto i^em) simply out of a desm to please God Ac 

So Sura V, 77 * And thou wiU dad the most inclined amongst them to^ he* 
lierer^ to be those who prolest Chnstiauity— because there are 8ioim|^ them 
Cleigy and Hoohs, and they are aot proud and when they hear that wh^ iu^ 
bM revealed onto the prophet, thou shall seetheir eyes flow with fttn, hnaueettf 
what th^ noogohie l3i^n of -^e troth,** &c 
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been zDflde deor He first coiB&tawd the ScnpUtm without 
quelifieetioa ot resenra The next asserted fi>r bis ovmxevelatio& 
a parallfli aathonty, a&d degrees a sapersedmg or dispensmg 
{xmar Andj finally, though he never imputed error to the Scrip* 
tore Itself , or (though ceasing to appeal with former frequency 
to Its evidencej failM to speak of it with veneratioD, he reject- 
ed aU the Christian dogmas, and demanded their r^eotion by 
hia Christian followers, on the simple evidence of his own inspi- 
ration. Assuming perhaps th^ the former Scriptuips could not 
heatvonance wiwthemindofGodasnow revealed to lumself, 
he cared not tovenfy his conclasions by a reference to “the 
Book.” A latent consciousness of the weakness of las position 
^hably rendered him unwilling honestly to face the difficcdty 
His course was guided here, as it was guided at so many other 
points, by an mexplicable combination of earnest conviction 
and oneasy qnestiomng, if not of actual though unperceived 
self-deception He was sure as to the object , and the means 
could not be wrong 


It may be useful to enc^uire bnefiy from wbat probable 
sources Mahomet obtained his meagre and deceptive informar 
tion of Chnsbanity 

One of the most remarkable tnats in the teaching of the 
Coran is that Jesus was not crucified, but one resembhng him, 
and mistaken ly the Jews, for Jesus. This fact 19 alleged, os 
we have seen,* not in contradiction of the Christians , but, tn 
opposition to the Jens, who gloried m the assertion that Jesus 
had been put to death by dieir nation. Hence it would almost 
seem that Mahomet believed his teachi^ on titiis head to be 
accc^ant with that of the Christian (^urch , and that he 
ready was ignorant of the grand doctrine of the Christian 
fiuth, — Bedemption through me death of Chnst 
The singular oorrespondenoe between the allusions to the 
cmcifizion m the Coran, and the wild speculations of the 
early heretics, has led to the conjecture that Mahomet acquired 
his notions of Ohristianxt;y from a Qnostic teacher But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt before the sixth cen- 
tury, and there is no reason for supposing that it bad at any 
time gamed a footing in Arabia, fiesid^ there zs not the 
shghtest affiqity between the supematundism of ihe Gnostics 
and Dooeti^ and the sober ratioxuuism of the Cc»an. Aeooid- 
ing ^ the former, the HeUy most be removed fax from the 

* Bee the (pKSaU n show frost Bon lY, 
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Dpon Jeans at ftis baptism, mastascei^ton»ipiOTemm( 
be^re tlte cromfixion Wjtli itfftbomefi, oa the conttslly, JwiJ 
was a mere imm, — wonderfully born indeed, — ^but atoll aa 
nary man, a simple servant of the Alm^hty as others bad beaA 
bef^ him * 7et, although there Is no ground for believin|' 
that Gnostic doctrines were incalcated on Mahomet, it is possi- 
ble that some of the strange fancies of those heretics, preseir- 
ed m Syrian tradition, may have come to the ears of hia in- 
formants (the chidT of whom, even on Chnatian topics, seem to 
have been Jews, and been by them adopted as a likely and 
convenient explanation of the facts which formed the great 
bamer between J ews) and Chnstians The Israelite would have 
less antipathy to the Gidholic faith of Islam and the recc^i- 
toon of we mission of Jesus, if allowed to believe, that C^uns- 
tians as well as Jews, had been in error, and that His people 
bad not, in fact, put Jesus, the promised Messiah, to a shameful 
death but that, like Enoch and Elijah, he had been received 
up into heaven. “ Christ cmci^® was still, as in the days 
ot Paul, the stumbling block of the Jews ' But here the 
stumbling block was at once removed and without any 
offence to his national nride, the Jew might confess his be- 
lief in this emosculatea Christianity It was a comprom^e 
that would readily and strongly approve itself to a Jewish 
mind already unsettled by the prophetic claims of Mahomet. 

By others it hte been attempted to torace the Christian sto- 
nes of the Coran to certain apocrypha] Gospels supposed to 
have been within the reach of Mahomet But though seme 
few of the details coincide with these spunous wntings, the 

g reat body of the fects m no wise does so f Yhereas, had 
^ere been a ready acc^ to such books, we cam, * doubt that 
Mahomet would, as in the case of Jewish hzstoiyvad legend, 
have borrowed largely from them 
Gerock, aifter weighing every consideration, concludes that 
Mahomet acq^uued his knowledge from no written source, but 
from Chnstian tradition cftirrent aanong the^ple of Arabia — 
Am getatheosten mochte es daher wobl sejn, die BendiCs 

* This Rih5eat bus been well diKnased b; Qerack who owe the alter incon- 
Xtnar of leetn w ith (^Mtunam, il ) Der pouttve besoniiene duntette doe 
lileiB Gnoatiacheii epeckoUaioxieii ganebeb lovider ' (p IS.) 

f See GeroeAtP B The ‘'Oo^ of Benubaa" le of eouna^xcepted. hentitee 
it u tbs modern wurk of a Cbcietiftn Apoeute to TeTum. ' Aber es let 4 • 

diee Evangdliam 4«e Werk emea Betidgera lat, der em hinge naeh UobaiAnud 
vtelleiduia ItalUm selbst. lebte and aieb benuhti', dea l^hlUBgen 4oe> Korea 
nod der Mflbanimedanwdien Bcbnfaeller dorch erne an|^deb Cbnatt^cbe Outer- 
lege mehr Anscheti nqd Qlettbwu digkeil za venebaffim^ (p 0 ) 

X B 
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dai Kona tW den tbfter 3et CSmslilidifio am ^ 

TradxUoii xa «dk&m Es «dkeiat aamkeb, dm Mohammed 
aeme Benchte uber Chnstm xtnd eiaxm andexe^ imbedentonda 
Srxahhmfdn ans der (^nsteageBohumto weder am BchnfUi* 
eheii queUen, als kanomsohen oder apokiyphisehen erango- 
lien» nodi am beatimmten nnmdhohen mittlieiliingeti, eondem 
▼ornamhoh am einer in seinem Yaterlande nmhexgotragenen 
YolkstradiUon schopfte — Page 1 3. 

As the sole soorce of infonnation this appears to us insuffi' 
dent Thdre is no ^und fat behevia^ that, either at Mecca or 
Medina there existed elements of Christian tradition from ivhieh 
could have been framed a narrative agreeing, as that of the 
Coran doe^ in manv pomts, and even m several of its ex- 
pressions, with the Gospels genuine and apocryphal, while in 
others it follows or outstnps the popular legend 

But tradition quite sumcient for this end survived in the 
Bonthera confines of Byna^ and no doubt reaehed Mahomet 
through both a Jewish and a Christian medium The general 
outlmfi of the Christian story in the Ooran, having a few 
BShent points m acoordanoe with the Gospel, and the rest filled 
up with wild marvels, is just sudi as we might expect an 
dzquxnng Jew to learn from the traditions of the lower elaases 
in Judea. The ChnsUan slaves of Mecca, too, had geneially 
bemi ravidied from their homes m boyhood, and would re- 
member little more than a few Scnpture stones, with perhaps 
some fragmouts of the creed Either the Jew or the Cnnstian 
macf idso have heard the openmg of the Gospel of Luke, and 
oommunicated to Mahomet the outline of the births of John 
and Jesus, which he transferred to the Coran. It is also nos- 
nilU that some one may have repeated to Mahomet from 
memory, or read from a manuscript, those versm of the 
Gospel , — but this is a mere conjecture, and m itself unpro- 
babla* 

MiEdiomet^s confused notions of the Tnmty and of the 
Holy Ghost, seem most naturally to have been received through 
a Jewish in&imaut, himself imperfectly acquainted with the 
Bubect 

it 18 not very apparent from the few indistinet notices in 
the Cotan what Mahomet believed the Chnstian doctnne of 
the Tnmty to be In a passage above mioted, Chnstians are 
reprobated Sir taking Jesus and his Mother for two Gods 

* kii vidikelj dull any Aitbie traoiliaion d iha donptmni, or any part of 
iham, wu ever within ISatiMiiaVf read, nptwitlntanding Cta tfaditloiia rogardusg 
Varaea. 3» ku YmiA W h* Fear p M. If them 

iml and a traSaUaDa it mast bare been mMt uBpeifiwt Mtd fragniwitar/ 
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besides the lord."* It » heaiee ooH^doded that the TmaUf e| 
the Coraa ves eompoeed of ^ Father, ilhny, and JeM 
Sach may be the esse, bat it is not eertam JS^ons Flrotofr^ 
tants aomeUmes iiee lai^page resmnblmg the Terse jost quoted^ 
mthottt imputuig to tbeir adTeraanes any error m their tishs 
of the Trmitj The reverence and sezriee fast Mury had hmg 
bemi earned to the pitch nearly of Divine and the 

orthodox" party had hotly persecuted those who would not 
accord to her the title of “ the Mother of Qod. "f Mahomet 
might therefore censure the Chnstians for ” taku^ Jesns n» id 
his moth« for two Gods ” without adverting to the Tnnity 
On the other hand, die <Hdy passage m which the Tnnity 
18 specificaUy mentioned,! makes no allantNU to the divinity 
of the Spint nor are the expressions " the Spmt," and ** the 
Holy Spirit "though occurring in numeioua texts throughout 
the Cbran, ever um as if in the exrors of Chrutianity tb^ 
BigmSed a Parson in the Tnmty The phrase as we have seem 
in a former paper, § eommonly meant Qabnel, the messengeir 
of GodsrevelaUons to Mahomet And it is possible that a 
confusion, lu the prophet’s mmd, of the Holy ^ost with Qa- 
bnel, may have ansen from the annunciation of the Saviour 
by the latter, while he is also stated to have been conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost l| The term is also repeated- 
ly used m a more general sense as signi^ng the Sjknt 
m^fnrahon f It was the divine “ Spint nreathed into the 
day, which gave li& to Adam ,** and Jesus, who hke Adam, 
had no earthly father, is also “ a Spint from God ’ breathed 
into Mary ft When it is said that Qod " strengthened Jesus 
with the Sdy l^rU, tt we may perhaps trace the use of current 
Chnsban speecn, not inconsistent witii Jewish ideas.^§ 

The assurance with which Mahomet appeals to Jews and 
Chnstians as both profeasmg in their benptures, the promise 


Sun IT 169 

t Woraliip had haem paid even to images of the Tii^gin asd of Jesna fW)m the 
4th eentatv Sa tite 6tb centnry Gregory Tainly endaaToared to prcrfiihu flia 
aaaoaraged tbs «as of aoch images,— Sae Waddtmgton* Bufcry qf 

{Atra V 109 I ExtauiotKiflilam p 29 

I Ail«« I. 35 n *“■<1 XF/, ti XL IB Xi//„ 55 

•• Skeaxr^n tt ae-aXX/ 91 LXVZ^ 15 /F, 16F 

tt Sura /Z, 37, S54i F 1 )9 So LVIII 9S See also ot^Br passages ofiota 
In tMiuM a5pages3 v! ^ BsUnttm ^ Jden 

{I Cwipww Faalm tL, 19) ** Uphold me with thy free SpiHt," Oewpk, «boog 
not allodliuc io dm aaiQeeaLpr^oii,eoiaeBto a irimilar eon/duden i *>0^1 der 
Gaist der Chriatea dp<n Mobateraad hler dnnfcel vordeh iat 

baoondera weoa wie hedeokev, wir denelhe m dom BeswAe hA Klgxia 
in fhmferKmvenNAnulat*’' C/> 79) 
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of a prophet to come, whom, if tlirv only put asrnle their 
preiuaicea, they would rt'oognize m M^ouiet “ a<? they rect><f 
nized their own sons is very singular, and must have ]»een 

3 ortod h'V igDorant or deNiqiiing men of both religions It 
d seem that Mahomet seized upon tiio kinds of cxpeccation 
of the most diflerent and indeed incompatible character, and 
adroitly combined them into a cumulative proof of his own 
Mission The Jev^l^h anticipation of a MessiaVi was fu'scd by 
Mahomet, together witli the utterly discordant anticipation by 
the Chnstionsof the second Vd\ent of Christ, into one irrcfia 
gable argument of a coming prophet, expected both by Jens 
and Christians, and foretold in all the Scripturea 

That the promise of tlie Paraclete was capable of perversion, 
we see in tlie heresv of Montanus, a Inch made much progress 
at the close of the second centurv It would seem that a 
garbled version of the same promise was communicated to 
Mahomet, and thus emplov ed him — 

And call to nund when Jesus Son of Mabt said — Oh Children of 
Israel* t eiily, I am an Apo tie of God unto you attedliiig the Towrut 
revealed hcfoi« me and giving good tidings of a prophet that shall come 
after me wh( e name is Ahmad ♦ 

The piophecy of Moses to the Israelites — " Oud will raiso 
up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thoo of fhy hethrtu^ 
hi e unto me + ma\ plansi1il\ enough have boeu adduced by 
a perverted Jew in ^vour of the Arabian Prophet 

That he was the Pr >pliet promised to both people, la'v at the 
loot of the Catholic svstem so strong!} iiiciilcate«i by Maliomet 
in his middle stage , and there is no reason to doubt that the 
assumption was implicitly be itved by himself 


From this review it appears to he liidily probable, that 
Mahomet gamed his chief knowledge of Chri tiamty by the 
same Jewish medium, throuUi which, at an eiilior penod Ins 
more copious information of Jewish ^ story reached him His 
Afecean adversaries did not coDCtal their stiong suspicion that 
the promoting from which the Scriptural or legeridaiy tales 
proceeded was not solely that of a supernatural inspiration 
They openly imputed the aid of strangers — 

Worn vheniv « ull ihorc. be an admoiiiUoii for lliem for verily there b«th eome UDto them en 
e idipnt Ap<H>tle 

Then they tuti him hitd 14 —0 *t tamiUt vthtrt a vwdiHon / 


* Sura I XU 6 Tins m at other f nn of the root Uuhammul signiQing like 
It, ** MV I'raise I * Bee John xvt , 7 where nx^oieX^r may have been rendered 

frepKtXvnoe 


f Vwt AMU , 15 


* 


X Sma XLIV, 1* 
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ArH the nnheUCTm My Yrr t ’ )»Ua fr«u 1 tehlcJ* fobrlntted mi viher 

harr <i« Iff 0 h t thin- </i jjut the; say that lehldi ii unjuit ttrd Ai]e« 

Thpy >y H e»t VatXrM f the A mcMi tHuch h* hath had tpeitten damt itkieh art die 
tntrA V 1 kin Morafint afitJ JEwn ng 

Bar -'Ha hath ravealul it who koovetb tliat which le biddoa in HasTen and In Barth fi« la 
fori^vlnc and mrreifbl t 

*•*•**«•* 

And Terily ^ r luiow that they n; - mrrtjf a crrft««» »wrn teacTieth him The toiiRne of hloo 
whom the; bint at ia foreign hut tlib le in the tongae ot elmple Arable J 

"Whatever the rough material its passage through the alem- 
bic of “ Biinplo Arabic ' converted it at once into a gem of 
iineartldv water liie recitations of a cretlulous and ill- 
mrorined Jew re appeared as the lospirations of the Alunghty, 
dictated by the noblest of lus heavenly messengers The wild 
legend anti thu garbled Scripture story of yesterday, come forth 
to morrow as a portion of the divine and eternal Coran » 

And, howc\*.r strange it ma\ appear, the heavenh ongm of 
his revelations obtained though they wore from such a fallible 
and imperfect source was sincerely belie\ed b> ilahomet him 
self It would be against the analogy of his whole life, to 
suppose that there was hero a consGiou<i fraud Occisional 
doubts and misgivings tspecnlK when lie fii-’t submitteil to 
Jewish prompting there may have been, but a process similar 
to that 1/y which he first assured himself of his o»yn inspim- 
tion, would quiol Ij banish thorn 

Jliit the jgnoianee wliioli covcied so strange a deception in 
his early piophctical life, cannot be pleaded for his later veais. 
The means of reaching a truer knowledge lav plentifullj now 
witliiu Ins reach But thev were not heeded, orratheiwero 
absolutely rejected, because a po ition had been taken up • 
from which ho coubl not vvitli credit or con-istencv recede 
Was not his own inspiration as sure as the leeorded revcla- 
tiousof preceding pi opUets , was it not fur moio authoiita 
tive than tlie unceitam doctrines deduced fiom them bv their 
erring adherents ? Ignorance thus became wilful Light was 
at hand , but Mahomet pret erred darkness He ehuse to 
walk “ in tho glimmerings of hia own tire, and iii tlie sparks 
which he had kindled." 


The connexion of Christianity with Islam has led us to 

• AMool Cmlir translatek tcAteh are wrtttex ovi beenie Am momtno aird even 
aiff an 1 thinks it n ccsaai j to n lil the f llowing explaneiory n< te — first the 
timfs of prayer W( re npiiointed f rtho inorniri^ and evening 1 he Moslems nsod at 
those time to gather about the prophrt Wliutcrcr nen passages of the ( oian had 
desG nded Uiey used to rnre down with the object of remembeimi, them Tlic 
onbeliaverB thus mntei resented them 
■f 5«fo XXVf 5 6 


t Sura XII 103 
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follow the s^stem of Mahoinit to its full development at Hcv 
dma. But our revit^w of his life has reached onJj to his flight 
from Mecca , and before dismissing tJiat portion of his career, 
It IS propet to enquire at this point what his genoraL teaching 
was, and wliat had been its efiletts 

The Coran still continues* to be made up as liefore, of ar- 
^ments m leflitation ot nlolati^ and rlie idle objection-^ of the 
Meccan people , of the proofs of God s Omnipotence Omni- 
science and Unit) of the vnid pictunngs of ilio Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell , and of legLudary and Scwptiirol stones 
The great irentits of a minute and 0\er ruling Providence, 
and of a final Retribution, are Rometimcs illustmted b\ pas 
sages of excjniMte imagery and luing poetr> Ihtboldini- 
poT'^onation of Ihumier, m the following quotation (winch 
ma} bo taken as> a sample of the better portions of this ponod,) 
has guen it*' name to the Sura trom wbidi it is taken , — 

Veiik God cbm^oth not His dcahng with a People until they dianffe 
fiiat wiuvli » III tli^ r Suui» And when Gotl wiUeth £m 1 unto a i’teopfe 
there IS none tbut can turn it away, nor have they any Protector btsidc 
ihi^m 

It Is 11^. tl at bh >wuh Tou the Lightning to inspire Fear and Hope, 
and] a id the bt. ax > clouds 

The Thcvai r diich celebrate lli^ praise and the Andreis also, from awe 
of Him Anil He. ^mdeth forth His Bolts and shuereth therewith whom 
He plc].»etli, whiit. they are wiangling about God for He is terrible in 
mi/ht ' 

lie only is ngbtly invoked And those whom thev intoke be ide Him 
anhwer thcmi not at all otbirvi e than aa one stretjiiiig foith both hands 
unto the atcr that it m iv n a h las moull ami it leachcth it not So 
IS the lUTCinti ni ol the uiiIkI tiers founded only in error 

And to G mI 1 TWPth d >wn m wor 1 ip wh-'t oexer is in the HGBVLni, and 
TO the i orth xolniitanW ami by Jorce, and iboir Shailowa likowwc in tho 
nioiTunj^ and in tht T 

bay , b j i the Loid ot the Heavens and of the Barih Say — Gou 
Sny Wherefore tlien, do j e take besides Him pitonli ns who have no 
power to do their own aelvos a benefit nor an injury boy — What • Arc 
the BLnd and the Seeing equal f Vt liat I is the Daikni..sb equal with the 

• The ffnras of this periol (i e, from tho 10th year of the Miasion to the He 
{lira) may he ai l rnxin atUv c ti sed Bb foil ins 03 (in chionolosicat orderl 1 1 
61 \LVI 63, LX\n rn XXXV 67 XXXVI 68 XIX 60 XVIIl 
70 XX\fI 7I,XUL 72 XL. 73 XXWHl , 74, XXV 7« XX 76 
XLIIJ 77 XII 78, SI 70 X 80 XIV 81 “V 1 82 LXA 83, 

XXVllI 84 XXni So XXIL 86, XXL 87 XVH K8 XVI 80, 
Xin 00 X\L\ 91 VIL 1 be Suras at the close of thi hsi b coiao some of 
them very lung and include portions given forth at Medina and added to them 
t ere;. Ore strikinL ieatnre of the closing Meccan Saras is the frequent alluuun 
1 1 the ap] ronchtiii; cmiefaticm of himself and his folluwera, 

f Tkn a en iceu Mahomet h fond of the Shadows perform ohouanee to Qod 
hciag loRd and pr strate m the momini^ nilfiS danag tite day, and again eloogat 
lag m probtfMion in the eveniiiig 
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Light ? Or do the 7 fn-\ c partners unto God that have created like unto 
Ilia ireatioa so that the creation (of both) appear alike m their eyes ? Say 
— God is the creator of aJl things He ia tub the Avsbobb I 

He brmgeth down from on high the Rain, and the ^ alleys flow, each 
acrordiDg to its measures and the hlood biateth the swelling Froth And 
from that which men molt m the furnace, to make ornaments or vessels, 
anseth a Scum, the like thereof Thus doth God compaie the Truth with 
1 al ehood As for the Scru it pa^peth away like J oth hut that which 
bint fitcth mankind rcinameth on tho J- arth 

Tims doth God put forth Sim lUudts * 

Tho positive prpcejits of tluapenuJ are slill \pry limited 
T1 JO five times Of praj Of, It IS 8*11(1, imposed b> God on 
the prophets ascent to heaven, one or two ^ cars before the 
JRc^an f All kinds of fii>sh were peimitfed foi food t/ 
in the name of the but the bl(*od ami that winch dieth 

of itself, and the flesh of swine v^re stiutlf prohihited^ 

^Vhlle a few superstitions 1)\ whidi tht meat of animals was 
under certain circumstances held by tho Arabs to be uulawful,{| 
were denounced, and the practice of cump'Lssing the holy 
temple naked was proscribed as the device of feat an the rites 
of \Ieccan pilgrimage were maintained and enjoinei an of 
divine command and propitious true piet> It is proliable 
that the Jews strongly objected to this new feature of the 
Reformed Faith, and we accordmgly iind a labouied defence of 

* 5>ra XIII, 13—19 

t As yet^ however, the fire periods are nowhere I’wtincrty comraandeJ m the 
Coran The nearest approach to bach cummand ia the ioilowmg ~ WHerefure 
{atiently bear with what they say and celebrate the pi atse ut tliv I^rd bef re the 
naing of the San and befeno it** setting i and ptaise Him sointtinie m die night 
and in thocBtreimtios of the day that thoa matest be pica irg unto him *>w a 
XX 129 By tfcc u!«reiiH(Me of ika <h. w uAturally undciMtood tha W1 of day 
and day break Bnt some— to reconcile tho pissagc with the presi hedhwuis — 
lUterpiLt itas ngai^ng at which us it nut the day is dnided into two 

parts. « 

X The same mo ties led to this condition as to the Apostolical a Imonition t” 
Bbstiun from polliit onb< t Idoii "an 1 uil>its i ^ i 1 to 1 lol JO 29 ) 

The prol ibmon secnn» to pi ini ru thi tiiuiheni li pi nee 1 Uio Mi. cm in mg 
their animals as a sai rihci, to oi iii tho name i f t l IJcu os Su as XfJ 1 1 j 
VI il3 12i 143 

I 1 tfiroi u!8 as alove Tlic mfiaence of Jewish hnhifc nnl prtc pt i9 hero 

m mi c t Ae CO the rsf renccs m tlic lain '<uias it is to ho nmcni cred that they 
were i nnposed cl ae upon the llegira and thehahit ii >w of throuiut, into a 

t inner Sura piss gCb connected with its Buhjeet It is pi sub'e (htrclo t tha s me 
of \v at veqoote as Meccan may have been m reality early Medina ruise-i given 
forth afler tho emigration 

II S( e burn V , 1 12 where the names of the forht Idcn animals are qit t d VL 
138 U4 X 39 See also the note at page 24 of the Fore /diAc» oy V }mwL 

^ SnmVII, Sf S3 This was connected wiih the Homs see Ponj tket* of 
IfuAomet pope 20 
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the innovation which it may be interesting to place before the 
reader 

And call to remembrance vhen Wb gave to Abrabam the place of the 
Temple (at Mecca) aavinff join not m worship anything with me, and 
jiuriAr mr hoii<ic for them uab i ompass it, and for them that stand up and 
DOW down to prav 

And proclaim unto mankind n pilgrimage that they may como unto fhe<k 
on foot, upon every lean canul,* flocking from every distant road — that 
they may testify to the bein fits they have ret ei\ed and commemorate the 
name of (rod on the appointed davR upon the brute beasts which W e have 
gnen them for a provision — Whcrclore eat thereof and feed the wrtU bed 
and the poor Then let them stop the neglect of their persons, and fulfil 
their vows, and compa s the ancient house 

This do And he that honoureth the sacred ordinances of Godf it is 
well for him with h]t> Lord Ihe flesh ot cattle is lawful unto you except 
ing th It whi<.h hath been read unto 3 <m fli herefore abstain fi cnii the 
potlutfons of idol and abstain ir m the false spetxh following the 
Catholic faith unto Cod not absociatii g ani with Him for he that aaso 
ciatcth <)uy with God i:, like that wliRh laueth troiu the llea'^cn^ and the 
b rds <>0 Itch it awav and the wind bloweth it lutu a distant placo 
nearken to thi whosoever hononreth the baenfices ot God J \erily 
they proceed from pnrity of heart From them (the violim») ye derive 
bene t? until the appointed time tliui they are brought ioi sacrifice 
unto the ancient House 

All 1 unto every people have Wb Appointed nte^ that they luav cora- 
mi niorate the name ot Conoer the brute beasts lie hath provided for 
them ^nd juur Goi is one God wheiefuie submit youiscll uuto 
lliiii and bear gon I (idiugs unto the Humble — 

IhoM. whose hearc'i, when God is mentioned tremble thereat ^and 
unto r ho e that jiatientlv hear what hcfollelli them and obsene pryu, 
and >p^iid 111 aluis of that W c have proviiKd them with 

\ii(l the victiim^ hai». Wn niadc unto you as o^dlnanct^|^ of God 
Fro n them ve receive benefit Commemorate therefore the name of God 
o\et th m as they stand tb posed in a litu and when they full shun ujion 
then ^ide^ eat thereof and p»e uutfi the Xoor both him that 1 silent and 
him that be^^eih Ihus have a given thee domiuion over tliem that 
yc may be th u kful 

Their h Ic h is m>t ax cepted of God, nor yet their Blood but your 
Piety IS accepted of Him 

F€w and simple as the positive precepts of Mahomet «p to 
tins time were, tliey had wrought a marvellous and a mighty 
tiork Never since the da\s vhen pnmitive Christian] ty 
bcartled the world from its sleep and a aged moral stiifc with 

* I can and fiiiuubcd from the long journey 

t li.) rifiec or ojferttu|i« but from what follows, eKtuai would scent 
to be beie meant. 

X lliG woid bi(,niSes eawteU offered in sacrifice 
% t T mff»K nynh^g It la the same word as before. 

II Sura XXII 27 - 4'0 
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Hoathonism, had men seen the hke arousing of spintnal life,— • 
tlie like faith that suffered sacnhce and took joymily the spoil* 
ing of goods for conscience sake 

From time beyond memory, Mecca, and the whole Penin- 
sula had been steeped in spiritual torpor The slight and 
transient influences of Judaism, Christianity, or Philosophy 
upon tlie \rah mind, had been but as the ruflliog here and 
there of the surface of a quiet lake , — all still anci motionless 
below The people were sunk in. superstition, cruelty, and 
Tice It was a common practice for the eldest son to marry 
his fathers widows inherited with the rest of the estate* 
Pnde and poverty had introduced among them, as among the 
Hindus, the cnmo of female infanticide. f Their religion con- 
sisted in gross idolatry, and their faith was rather the dark 
superstitious dread of unseen beings, wliose good will they 
sought to propitiate and their displeasure to ai ert, than the 
belief m a God of Providence The life to come, and retri- 
bution of good and evil, were as motives of action, practically 
unknown 

Tliirtcen years before the Hegira, Mecca lay lifeless in this 
deb'ised state What a change had those thiitcen years now 
produced! A band of several Lumhed persons had rejected 
idol at rj adopted the worship of the one great God and sur- 
rt-ndored themselves implicitly to the guidance of what they 
beliCNtd a revelation from Him, — prating to God with fre- 
quency and feiveney, looking for pardon through His mercy, 
and striving after goodU works, aim's giving, chastity and jus- 
tice They now lived under a constant sense of the Almighty 
Power of God, and of Ills proMdential care o\or tlie minutest 
of their concerns In all tlie gifts of nature, in eveiy rela- 
tion of life, at each turn of their iflairs, individual or public, 
they saw His hand And, above all, tlie new spintual exis- 
tence in which they loyed and gloned, was rogaickd as the 
mark of His especial grace wlule the unbelief of their 
blinded fellow citizens was the hardening stamp of His pre- 
destined reprobation Mahomet was tlie minister of life 
to them — the source under God of thoir now bom hopes, 
and to him they yielded a fitting and implicit submissiom 

In the short period, Mecca Imd, from this wondeifril move- 

* See an mstanoe of this practice ( sach fornication u is not lo mudi ai named 
among the Qentilw 1 Cor t i ) id the 3od note, page 2 of ths Lt/e of Mahamtt 
to Forlmth Year 

f This cast om Uah met stnngenttj prosenbed SutbYI, 137 140, ISl, and it 
disappeared with the pingress of Iplam 


F F 
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mont, been tom into two factions, which, unmindful of the old 
land marks of tnbe and family, were arrayed m deadly opposi- 
tion one against tlie other The believers bore persecution with 
a patient and a tolei'int spirit And, thougb it was their wis- 
dom so to do, the cicdit of a magnanimous forbearance may 
be freoiy accorded to tin m. One hnndi’cd men aud women, 
rnthei than abtuiethtir precioiw faitli, had abandoned their 
Jiomes, and sought refuge, till the storm should be overpast, 
in Ab\’^smiau exih And now, again, even a larger number, 
with the prophet lumsclf, emigrated from their fondly loved 
cit\ , with Its socicd temple to them the holiest spot on earth, 
and fled to Medina TJiere the samo wonder workm" cliarm 
had, within two or three i oars, prepared for them a brother- 
hood reatly to defend the prophet and bis followers with tbeir 
blood Jewi**!! truth had long ^ouudul in tlio eais of tlie 
men of Midina hut it was not till tL i heard the spint-sti> 
nng strains of the Arabian prophet, tliai they too awoke from 
thoir slumber, and spiang sudJeulj into a nev\ and earnest 
life 

We shall leave Mahomet to dosenbe liis people of this 
period m his own wouls — 

The scrvaula of tlio 3Ii.rciAtl irp thei that w alk upon the earth softly, 
ani when the ignorant gpi alt unto tht ui thev rt |>ly /" eare ' 

Thiy that «p ml the night woi'-hippiug then Loiil prostrate and 
standinc — 

Ami that siy, — Oh, our Luid ' Turn aivnj trom ns the lonm nt of IIOl 
lenlv, f"om the toiment thereof there la no jclea^v Suicb it evil 

abwle and resting jilacc ’ ^ 

ThoiC that when they spend arc nt thei piofuse noi niggardly but taho 
a middle course — 

Those that inioko not w lh Go I an> other God , and ‘.laj not a sou] Uiat 
Cifid hath fot bidden, othein i c than bj i vht, and con mu not roriiKation, 
For he Tiho doeth that is in-vobt I m u — 

Hia torment shall be doubled UQ 1 0 h ui in the day of judgment therein 
ignommiou b rein*)ni fur ever, 

Excepting him that hall rijKiit ind believe aiid peiforin rightoous 
work as for them God shall chdrigO their evil things into ^ood things 
and God « forgiving and mercifnl 

And whoever rej^nteth and doeth good works, verily, he turncth unto 
God with a true repentance — 

They who bear not witness to that whuh is false and when they pass 
bv yarn sport, they pais by with dignity — 

They who, when admoui^ed by the revelations of the Lord, fall not 
thereupon down as if deaf and blind , — 

That sity, Oh, our Loid Grant us of onr wives and children such os 
disll be a comfort unto ue, and make us examples unto the pious ' 

These shall be rewarded with lofty mansions (in Paradise,) for that they 
persevered, and shall be accosted therein with welcome and salutation 
For ever thcrom — a fmr Abode and Eesting plage ' 
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When we Bpeak, however, with praise of the virtues of the 
early Mnssnlmcms, it is only in comparison with the state and 
habits of their heathen countiymon Neither their tenets nor 
their practice will in any respect bear competition with Chris- 
tian, or even with Jewish, morahty This is plentifully illus- 
trated by the practical working of the s\stem, when shortly 
after, at Medina, it had a free held for natural development 

For instance, we call the Moslems chaste because they 
ahstamed from indiscriminate profligacy, and kept caiefully 
within the bounds prcsciihed as licit by their prophet But 
those bounds, besides the utmost heedom of divorce and 
change of loiies, admitted an illimitable license of cohabitation 
with “ all that the right hand of tlie believer migl t possess 
or m other words, with any possible number of damsds he 
might choose to purchase, to receive in gift, or to ravish 
m war 

The facility of divorce at this period, (when even the easy 
check of three intervening montlis before the re marriage of 
the divorced female was not imposed ) may he illustrated b> the 
following incident Abd al Kahman, son of Awf, on his first 
reaching Medina, was lodged bj S ul, son of Rabi, a Medina 
convert to whom Mahomet had united him m biotherhood^ 
As they sat at meat Sad thus athU’essed his guest — “My 
brother! I have abundance of vealtii 1 will dinde with tlieo 
a portion thereof And behold mv t\io uivcs i Choos which 
of them thou likest best, and L will divoice her that thou 
maiost take her to thj&elf to wift And Abd al Rahman 
replied , — “The Loid bless thee my brother in thy family and 
in thy property i So he marned one of the wives of Sad f 

At the opening scene of the prophetical life of Mahomet, 
we ventured to fetdi an illustration of his position from the 

• Tins refers to the BiTRnp:<>inent ma^lc by llahomet on Ins first roaching Me 
dioa according to which each > migrant nas specially yumed m close brotherhood 
trich one of the Mcdiua coincrts 

t After this brotherly mark of nffeotioii Abd al Ualnn&n said Mr Irother 
take me on tbt morrow to thi maiLet plate So they wont ni d Ahd at Bahmfin 
trailed and retoroed with a bug of butter and cheese whuh he had mads b\ the 
trafiic And Maht met mot him in one of the streets of Medina with the safirun 
clothes of nuptial altire upon him and he said Iluw is this r And Abd al 
UnhmSn replied * 1 hare murijLd me a wie ftom amoegst the Adyutora.” For 
wlmt dowu ?** “ >or a piece of gold of tie size of a date stone And why" 
loplicd Mahomet ‘ rest with a goat ? IVacilirfi pp ‘‘02 J, 203 S82 

Iba aho^« Is intended by tlic tiul tiomsts tu illustrate tbc poverty ef Ahd al 
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teorotatitm of our Samnr p&xallel between the foondets 
of Chnsbanity and Islam miglit be continued to the Kight 
of M^omet, but there it must stop , font is the only point 
at all corresponding with the close of Christ's ministry Be* 
yond that term, in the life of Rate, of Rapine, and Indul^enoe, 
led by Mahomet at Medina^ there is absolutely no i^ture 
whatever common with the course of Jesua 

During the periods above indicated as possible for compa* 
nson, persecution and rejection were the fete of both wt 
the thirteen jears mime^ of Mahomet had brought about 
a fer greater eliange to the external eye, than the whole of 
Christ The apostles fled at the first Bound of danger , and 
however deep the inner work may have been m the 300 by 
whom our Lord was seen, it had produced as yet bnt outward 
action There was amongst them no spontaneous quittmg of 
their homes, nor emigration by hnudreds, such as charac* 
tended the early Moslems , nor any rapturous resolution by 
tho converts of a foreign city to defend the prophet with their 
blood 

This is partly owing to the different state of the two people 
among whom respectively Jesus and Mahomet ministered — * 
Jesus amongst Jews, whose law he come not to destroy but to 
fulfil, and in whose ovitr life thercfere there was no marked 
change to be effected — Mahomet amongst a nation of idolo- 
tors sunk in darkness and vice whose whole system must be 
overturned, and from the midst of whom converts, to exhibit 
any consistency whatever, must go forth with a bold and dis- 
tinctive separation 

There was, too, a material difference of aim and teaching 


BabniSfi Kbea lie rescbed Medina as contrasted with the vast wealth sabseqaeotlf 
•maned bj him * At his death he left ftold in saeh quantities, it wai cut 
with hatehM till idie pei^le s hands bled ” He bad 1 OnO camels, S,( 00 sheep and 
lO'i horses. Be had isaae b/ »ateai wires, be iJa* cinldren of concubines One 
v/l the former was Tamadbir, tbe dangfater of a Chmtian Chieftain whom he 
married at Mahomet s bidding, and who bore to him Abdallah (Abo Salma) the 
famous tradittowit. At one M his four widows, fheirfaenfeed i 0’' oou dinar 

Abd al llabmfin waa pennnous Mabomet raid to 1 im Ob son of A«f 1 
Yerdy thou art omoi^ tbe nch and thou shalt not enter Paradise bnt with 
great difBcnltv Lena therefore to tbj 3>nd so aw Ha mar loosen thf ssqi ” And 
he damned hy Mahomet s advieeto (,ive aw«y all fau propertr Bat the prophet 
tent lor him again, and told hm bf Gabriel s d«are wat it would suffioe if he 
ave 1 hospitality ond gave alms 

Ji will f « a ennoae and oteM toric to tnma die mnltitHde of tnees and eonen 
binea and the vast we^ of tbeebtf leaders of eafij Idaso, «a Ulnstrating ha 
grtiia and emthly rpint even in Ue neat day end at the fountain head. 
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3126 spimUzal sjitem of Josus was eBsastially inoompaUble 
with worldly moans and motives Hia people, as suck, tliot^h 
in the world, were not “ <rf the world." Ine idea of his rol- 
lowers makmg him a king, or the citizens of another country 
being invited to receive him and support his cjuse arms, 
would have been at direct variance wiui the whole spirit and 
principles of Jesus And it was this spintuahtj of aim and 

a , to the entire exclusion of earthly aids, that chiefly 
to produce the great diflerence in apparent progr^is 
The reason for hlahomet s toleration of nis Meccan, oppo- 
n^ts was present weakness only While patience ^or awhile 
is inculcated by God on Mahomet and bis followers, the fatnre 
breathes all at revenge and victory It is true that in the 
Coran, the instruments are yet hidden, — known to God alone. 
But not the less are the enemies of the prophet to be over^ 
thrown and perish , and that with a material destrnction, 
like the flood and ^mes of Sodom and Goraorrha. Human 
i^ency was moreover diligently sought after The tnhes as 
they came up to the yearly solemnities of Mecca, are one by 
one canvassed and exhorted to rally round “ the cause of God 
and His prophet, the chiefe of^yif are tempted by the 
prospect ct sovereignty over the rival city and templo , and 
at last, when all nearer aid is despaired of, the converts of 
Medina are bound by an oath of fealty to defend the prophet 
with the same courage and weapons as their wives and 
children 

It might easily be foreseen from the first nse of opposition, 
(and the prospect had its full effect upon the Arab ) that arms 
and war&re, with all their attractive accompaniments of ro- 
reage and predatory raids, would decide the straggle 
It was, we believe, with the full anticipation of such a strug- 
gle (for he was not long at Medina before taking the initiative,) 
that Mahomet, alarmed by the council of the Ooreish, hid 
himself in the cave, and fled from Mecca. Compare with 
this^ if indeed there be any common ground of comparison, 
the peaoefiil and sublime serenity wim which Jesus calmly 
awaited the diabolical machinations of the Jewish counciL 
Contrast further with the sword about to be unsheathed by 
MMiomet, Ihe grand principle for propagation of his JBsith 

S ronounced by Jesus before his heathen judge — My kin^ 
om IS not of this world , if My kingdom were of this world, 
tiien would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews , but sow is My kingdom nob firom heneeL" 
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Haviii^ now sketohed tho Life of Maliomet to Che point of 
lus qiuttang MoOca, it is not <ntr mUnUon to pxoseoute the 
stt^ect fiuwer for the present 
l^e mportunit^ is appropnate of apolcgismff to the readers 
of this 'Review for the unwonted oouxse of nmihshing in its 
page^ and in a disjointed fbm na&vourabie to the subject 
ite^>^ — the results of ort^noZ research. For the abundant 
jorheamnoe expCnenced^ notwithstanding the unusu^, and^ for 
the general reader, o&on uninteresting, chatacier of some of 
the artiioleB, the wnter feels bound to espress his acknowledge 
ments. He indulges a hope that these articles may perhaps 
tend in some degree to clear away the obscurity and misappre- 
benaion which envelope the infant days of areugion, second in 
importance to Cliiistiamtj alone 
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Abt II -^JleporU^ with Prooeedxngs and Appendxn, €f ^ Ctm- 

nattee a^avntrd hy Government to enquvre mto the sta^e of the 

Bvoer Mooghfy — Cakutta 1854 

The following ** Pilot's log’* needs little apology from ns 
As a Review oor atm has ever been, not merely to notice liter- 
ary works that are written m India, or have some connexion 
with it, but from all legitimate <][uarter8 to collect infor- 
mation regarding it, and every sul^ect connected with it, that 
may seem to be of interest to those who have its welfare at 
heart Thmre are many classes of men, as well as individual 
characters, that have been necessarily overlooked by those who 
have viewed India as a whole, or have written regarding it 
These abound more than the reader would suppose, and their his- 
tory and knowledge, if recorded for the benefit of future gene- 
rations, would excite no little interest and amusement Men 
are continually met with, who have amassed a fund of expe- 
rience and knowledge on special subjects , and when that is 
recorded with all the natural humour, shrewd common-sense aud 
charming naivete that sncli ofien possess, it becomes a curio- 
sity of literature’ as well as a source of accurate information 
We give the following almoat exactly as it proceeded from the 
“ Pilot s * pen 

The world is evidently one of change, every thing proves 
it The Madrasees are petitioning to hai e the Queen s Go- 
vernment The Quihyes are tired of the Hooghly , they 
wish to remove to the Mutlah The Hooghly is too tame on 
Its shores, too shallow on its bed, and too boisterous on its sur- 
face for the present generation, while the Mutlah is declared 
to run both smooth and deep The Pilots alone state its en- 
trance to be fraught with difficulties and hidden dangers They 
are considered prejudiced men, their toils through sunny days 
and ramy nights go for nothing — no, they stick to the Hooghly 
with the tenacity n^ith which children hold on to their mothers, 
they are not to lie heard A steam Commander mai say he finds 
smooth water in the north part of the bay, he wnll be credited 
If a Pilot says he has seen a ship s long boat stove in by a heavy 
sea falling on board the ship, m the vicinity of the Mutlah, 
that will to prejud]ce-<-and, really, I think the public have a 
right to say so, for Ipo^ the Service , not one of its Membaam 
has ever been trust^ to be a governing officer over his own 
service, as a superior, or as a subordinate The PresidentB of 
Preliminary Courts, or Committees for examuung Pilots for the 
Service, or for steamers, cannot be Pilots, they must be exotics, 
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or out a dors* Here thoDoetor of ]]$na]ty flmst the deoider 

of the qaah&helioiu of ttie Hooter of Xi&tr, or of Doctor of 
c*]^««L Ceooot some ease be sbown where the pafalic have 
suffered ftom the want of a p^Heal iMa being admitted to 
hare roiee in suoh dni^f 1 w% st^ back over an sera of 
thiriy*>(hFe6 years, and on the Oommittee that was chosen, 
comprising Commodore Hi^es and others, to select a site for a 
light-boose They chose jMyspBrah Island, a sbiAing sand 
hank, for the Palmira Light, against theopimon of practical 
men The Light bouse was founded m 1832, on sand, and stood 
as a monmueni of folly fora few years For when the li^ht was 
seen from a ship coming ap FsIm Bay, it was a &Ise guide, for 
the ship had to be hauled out of sight of it as fast as possible 
to clear the reef off Point Palmira The island on which this 
Ligbt-honse was erected was breached by the sea, and down 
came what had never any right to hare been built up, for 
while the light was shown there, it was burning under a 
bushel Commodore Ha} es went in the .dsseerpAur Pilot Ves- 
sel to see the first of this light, and, doubtless, pronounced it to 
be good so it was— fin* nothing 
It 18 my intention to run over tlie remarkable incidents 
that have transpired in the Pilot Service since the erection of 
Mjaparah Jutght-hoose I therefore cannot quietly pass over 
the mexDorabm year of 1823, without bearing testimony to its 
terrible May hurricane, so destructive to the Pilots and the 
Pilot Bngs The l^lara lost her fore-mast, the Gaids damaged 
the beau of her rudder, and the Asseerffhvr lost jib-boom, 
fore top-mast, and maiu-top gallant, cut her cable and drifted to 
sea Mr Carter, Pilot of the Outer-Light Vessel Tarcky was 
washed overboard and drowned Three vessels, lying at anchor 
in Saugor Hoads, dragged from their anchors *1 he Ship Lmer- 
Captain Oreen, Messrs Fowler and Hodges, Pilot and 
Xei^iliaD, continued driving until she grounded on tlte spit of 
the long sand near to Lloyd s Cbunnel, where she went to pieces, 
and the already mentioned persons and tb^^reater portion of 
her ctrew mot a watery grave. The Ship (hrickahessa^, MeiHtrs 
Macdormand and JToseph Wells, Pilot and Leadsman, drifted 
on to fisherman's ]l^at, above XJord's Channel , she went to 
pieces, tot all hands were saved The Brig Mr Baxter, 
Pilot, also aafibred When he found the bng would not hold 
on at her anchors, he slipped trom them, and peached her near 
to Kedgeree, where he landed tn a novel Uniform, — a burth-day 
euit, surmounted wdh a gold v^eh which he bed fastened round 
his person with a r™ yam Tpo di^s nHoi the gale, the remmn- 
ing portion of fl^ lAVffpotift drew wereffiiserVed from the Pilot 
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yess»|jfi«0nKt, Mr Branch Pilot Keymer, ComiiiBiidftr 4 2iasg> 
itig to ibe wreok, to 'whieb th^ had adbered from tb0 timo of 
tbe XMerpoof^a breakins op fio sent the Bcatrmt boat* a»d 
relieved them from tlbeir pentooB positioiL. They had been 
hanging to the wreck from the time of their ehip*8 ground- 
ing year was aa remvkabla for the strength of its 

fr^faes to the nver as for its gale— no fresh has ever come up 
to it since 1 do not think 1 am going beyond the mark* wbm 
1 say the currentran down ten knots per hoar for one d» The 
IHIot Vessel .fWa Vent to the assistance of the Ship 
aground on the bank in Hog River A row-boat went from 
the Bmubm to the Flora, from whence a rope was cast 
into the boat* hot no sooner did the rope check the row boat, 
than It tamed keel up* and every one of the boats crew 
mounted on the bottom of the boat I have heard a Pilot say 
that he dropped a ship in that fresh from Calcutta to Fultah lo 
one day, and with no lesstban twenty five fathoms of chain out to 
the anchor— the whole of the drop, since then no such thing has 
ever been done m any fresh since the embankments of the Ba- 
moodab river burst and inundated the country The Ship Ailat, 
while lying m the fiooghly, in this fresh off the Sister Trees of 
Royapors Beach* m a sheer at night, carried aw^ her stern* 
and in the attempt to put her on the beach in a sinking 
state* she ran up Hog River Creek* where she remained until 
raised and brouglit to Calcutta by Mr Breen He acoomplisfaed 
It in the following manner he had large holes cut over the 
lower deck of the Atlas, through and through her * he then had 
long stout timbers pushed through these holes, allowing the ends 
of the timbers to protrude through on each side of the vessel, 
under these sticking-out timber ends he secured large empty 
vessels These raised tlie AUas from the bed of me creek* 
and kept her afloat till she reached Calcutta, The Ship A/or 
WHS lying in Garden Beach for five weeks and not able to 
proceed to Calcutta, the current being so strong against her 
The Barque StoaUow, m coming up the Hooghly, under pilotage 
directions of Mr liindquut* struck on the Muckruputty Xiump, 
and sunk as she was being run on the beach 
Tbii^ear also the Burmese War commenced. The Sophia, 
Pilot IBrig, Mr Chew, Branch Pilot, Commander, went 
down to Teak Keaf* early m 1824 Messrs Chew wd 
Boyce went on shore at Teak Kaaf from the Scpkui, and 
were captured and marched to Arracan as pneenen The 
Burmese commenced the War with vigour A large list 
of volunteers forming the corps of the Hlot Service were 
peripitted to join guA-boats m Other armed vesaoU The 

m « 
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Barmeso fitrpinsed our ouoftmpiQeiit at Bammoo aud cut 
It off The Commandant of Chittagong became alarmed 
for our frontier The Bengal OoTOrnment epeedily engaged 
Tessel^ and as quickly officered them 1 think mjr memorjr 
eerres me r^ht, when 1 say Mr Cairns received his order to 
take command of Mr Plouglidon's yacht Scphta in Church on 
Sunday * Mr Twjsden was ordered to tlie eommand of -Mr 
Filipp s Bng Jffelea^ and Mr Walter Warden, to assume com- 
mand of the Pilot Vessel Asseergkur — all these y^eU being 
put on war duty A flat-bottomed boat, used either as a lighter 
for the Mint, for conveung machinery, or else for freeing 
H.idderpore dock gates or mud, was honoured by receiving a 
steam engine, where it is behered mud belbre had held a 
place She was decked over, and dubbed the steamer Pluto 
A speedily finished concern she was, but that was the only speed 
attached to her career, for she ever moved like a fly entrapped 
m a tai^rrel — the zero of all steamers 

From the beginning of 1823 to the end of 1824 two years — 
no less than twenty-fi\eyacancies occurred m the Pilot bervice 
About that time the Bombay Merchant was lost while 

under pilot Charge of Mr Wm Wells , she parted from her 
anchorage m a westerly blow from the back uf the middle ground 
abreast of the Gosper cliur Mr Wells and all hands perulied 
^HieSfaip Padan^ was the first ship that had a steamer ahead of 
her in the Hoogly \ Brig went down from nnder Mr Hand 
in the south channel, alt hands, excepting the Captain s wife, 
being sayed on a rafi^ which drifted to Balasore , three days 
after they had left the bng, the Captain s wife went down with 
her 

In 1825 an increase of work was given to the Pilots — their 
energies being divided between civil employment and naval en- 
gagements, pilofiiig ships and fighting Burmese The Hooghly 
was hoDonred this year by the arrival of the steam vessel JShfsr- 
pnse, the first steamer from England via the Cape Her Com- 
mander drew a portion of the premium for having brought 
the first vessel by steam from England to Calcutta 

Commodore nayse, with Ins fleet in Ariacan river, was 
attacked from an entrenched embankment at Shamballah , he 
did not carry that point, but dropped back and awaited the 
arrival of the troops The Ship lama was lost on Saugor Band, 
and the Stanmore, when lying ready for sea off Cooly Bazar, 
was destroyed by fire Baring this year one of the Members 
at the Service rendered himeeli eonspieamis at the seat of war, 
doing the oinerons and ampblbioos dnues of standing to sea to 
bnng stray ships into Ramree, and rushing on shore to attack 
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the enemy A servunt of all yrork, he hoiated n in Bamree 

Creek, where he had a staff station In 1 826 the Burm^ War 
became a thing of history, and the Members of tlie Pilot Sernce 
were remand^ to their ongioal duty The war had giren Mr 
Thomas Waghome a distaste for tame piloting — ^he was seizad 
with the steam mania via tlie Cape, but lus passage to XUig- 
land or his sojourn there altered Ins views, f<Mr he came out 
strong on the route vis Suez and the desert Mr Lindquist 
made interest to retain bis steam command, so the Pilots bene- 
fitted by the Burmese War to the extent of two steps, prize 
money, and latterly a medal The Ship East Indian had been 
anchored at snnset off the Spit Buoj She parted her cable at 
uight, sad was set on her, and the attempt made to heat her to 
windward, but she grounded on Saugor Sand and went to 
pieces The Pilot and crew leA her in boats The Chief Officer's 
boat was capsized, while those who gamed shore landed 
on £d monstone 8 Island Qe had his back nearly roasted by 
the sun while swimming for the shore He had beemoapsized 
before from a boat at Cheduba, and was many hoars in the 
water before be was picked up 
The Preiich ShipPocij^c, under pilotage charge of Mr Fabian, 
parted her cable in the Gasper Channel, and drifted on shore 
in the entrance of Pagoda Creek off Saugor Island, and went 
Co pieces There is an island further seaward than Saugor 
Island, it 13 called Bdmonstone s Island Formerly it had one of 
the junior Officers of the Pilot Ser\ice stationed on it, to con- 
duct all vessels to the Outer Light Station that strayed up 
Lacam s Channel One of these Governors, during his residence 
on the island, was seized by an excruciating toom-acbe, which 
grew so unbearable, that he thought himself justified to resort 
to any means, however desperate, to rid himself of pain and 
tooth together Necessity is the mother of invention — doubtless, 
the shooting pain was the father of it in this case, for our fi-iend 
with the tooth ache determined on an extraoi dmary plan to 
shoot dear of his troubles He took a fowling piece split a 
bullet half through, loaded the gun and primed it, to the trigger 
of which be bad tied a loop of a twine, took the middle of a piece 
of twine and fastened it to his tooth, which was an iso- 
lated one, and of the lower jaw He then, to keep the two 
parts of the twine on an equal strain, twisted one part round 
the other, then be brought the ends of this twine into the split 
m the bullet, beat the bullet together with the ends of 
the twine in it, lowered the bullet into the fowling piece, 
elevated the fire arm to forty degrees, slightly bent md body 
forward, opened his mouth till his lower jaw grew rigid, 
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inserted hn foot into tke loop oil the iffgger, snd kidked back* 
No 6ine for ssspense, off went the bahet,awav went the tooth, 
doubtless making many gyrations m the air, each trying to get to 
their destination first The tooth carried as much gSbi as would 
aiick it anywhere, for it left a bare yaw to lament its lose, 
throwing its late owner into a state of mental anxiety, doubting 
whether ha would not starre before he could again be able to 
mastioate 

The Ship Prtacess Charlottt was lost in winding her 
way into Uoyd^s Channel She stmck on the mizen above the 
entrance of the channel and came off m pieces , the hands were 
saved The Jrramaddy and Ocmet^ the first sea-going steamers 
built for the Company, were launched In 1828 the opitim 
clippers eouimenced rnnmng, the BrigXo«a«a,Capt Clifion, lata 
■of tiie Atlatf tW ran up Hog River Creek, being the first fairly 
to start this trade The Ship Rohomany was lost in the Mud 
Point (^annel — hands saved At this time the Up-country Steam 
Transit was opened by the Government, and two or three of the 
Pilot Service engaged at the starting , the Up-eonntry Steamer 
Berhampooter was launched, and Mr Code s boat, the Experi- 
ment eng^^ed on this first expedition Messrs Reid, Phillip, 
Wall and S Ransom were the persons taken from the Service 
to establish the Transit in 1 826 The Forbes^ the first Calcutta 
Steam Tug, was launched from Howrah in the same year , she 
towed the Aoutso, the first Opium Clipper, to her last end, m at- 
tempang to tug her through Lloyd's Channel at night Hie 
■Forces grounds on the mizen, the Lom»a drawing less water 
ran into the i^br&es, the anchor went down, and it was supposed 
theXouuaset upon her own anchor, for there she sank to 
use — but by piece-meal 

In the year 1609 the Pilot Service was established on its pre- 
sent footing In 1829 a dissatisfied spint grew up among the 
Junior Members of the Service, they thinkti^ tiiat they were 
too severely tasked for the pay th^ received They determined 
to force the Government into the knowledge of their value, or 
else to compel them to put np the shutters of the piloting- 
shop This i believeto have beentbe purport of the A Z Crook^ 
Lane Committee, for the address to the Service ran thus 1 be 
Pilot Service has comer to such a pass that something must be 
done.'' The Second Mates and elder Volunteers bound themsel- 
ves dowD to bring no vessels higher up the river than Kedgeree, 
but there were racusaot members to ibis eefaeme, perhaps some 
doubting whether this did not mfriuge agamst toe oath they 
bad taken to serve the Oovemment taithfully, and not think- 
ing thenu^ves firee to dictate terms to others. The great 
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agitators were soon snapped off to otW edhemeB of ibeoa for 
iwing fortnnes, they b^maSoadet^iHl grantees* CMntol- 
lah eoaoh'bmlders, and Intally wood-tenders The ebnUitioa 
of such diffisrent schemes soon destroyed the general scheme, 
and condensed into their own fortune-schemes etentually 
the energies of each wild sptnto sobered down* doabtless, 
It did them good* for to a man they tnrned odt steady, and 
some of them hate been the pride of the Sertice of their 
day 

In 1830 the Clipper Red-Rtmer was launched and took the 
vacancy left open by the Xouua s loss — ^die same Gaptam Clifton 
commanded her The benefit of an Upper or Gasper Light had 
been mooted, and the Government at lasteonceded to tiie pray- 
er, and ordered one to be built Edmonstones Island, growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less* vras no longer talked off aa 
a fit place for a sanitarium, and doubts were expressed whether it 
would not have to be deserted In 1 831 the Beacon Light Vessel 
was launched at Howrah and took her place in the Gasper 
Channel , Edmonstone s Island was deserted and its establish- 
ment transferred to Middleton Point, where a tripod was erected 
trom which to show a light Ihe ^nd-heads in this year was 
visited, perhaps, by the heaviest cyclone (that is, if we take the 
damage done to the Pilot Bngs on the station as a criterion) m 
the memory of the oldest Pilot its greatest rage did not seem 
of a very great extent It seemed to nave reached from Dia- 
mond Harbour to the Sand-heads Both the Indiamen, Thos 
Grenville and IBnerva drifted from the Diamond Harbour 
moorings, and the Mincrm grounded on the Saltpetre Ghaut 
An Arab Ship parted and went on the bank between the Post 
Ofittce and the now Custom House, and lost her rudder The sea 
wave burst in the Diamond Harbour bands and fiooded the coun- 
try At Kedgeree two Arab ships were driven from their anchor, 
one landed on Coverdale^s blaff* the other found a bed on the 
shore alneast of the Kedgeree Bazar.batboth of these vesselshad 
been driven so far up on the bank, from the strength ot the gale, 
that there was no possibility of getting them off before they were 
lightened of their cargo The ^rque Mercury was saved from 
the same fate by promptly having her masts cut away Her 
anchors started, and she was dragging slowly m shore, bat as 
soon as she was eased of her masts s^ brought up The Jane 
Buoy Vessel bad dragged fr<HQ Saugor Beads and continued 
drifting, tiU Fishermans Flat brought her up below Cowcolly 
Idght-honse, where she bumped her rudder off The ATennaicI 
parted from her anchor at the Pilot a eniismg station and drifted 
in, and: grounded on the bank at Hidgellee, whence she was 
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extricated the persereranee of Mr Fielder, who preratled on 
the aaAYes to dig a canid toiBoatthe Memoid oof, with eodcdhet 
and wooden sboTola The Qtade came in with loss of mainmiist 
and anchors, the SeahuTst also pot m with lose of anchors, the 
Oater Light Vessel drifted, and was bronght op on the Balasore 
shore This gale lasted two days the 3Ut of October and 
Ist of November 

The next year(]83i), on the seventh of October, the Sandbeads 
again were visited with a Booth Fast storm The S&ihone was at 
anchor near to the Outer Light, the Aam’gkur was nding with 
the baoy station near to the reef buoy At 4>30 a m the 
watch on deck observed the Seahorse to be dnfriag, and that 
directly upon the AMeerghur , the alarm Tias given, and after 
some doubts, the order was given to cut the cable JNo hopes 
being left of the Seahorse driving past without striking the 
Asseerghser^ we cut from 160 fathoms, the Seahorse cut also The 
Seahorse hoisted a fore*top mast staj sail and went to Kedgeree, 
without setting any more sail We packed the Ass^ghur with sail 
and tried to force her to sea over the Eastern reef on a flood 
tide, the tide was too strong and the sea too high, the sea 
making a complete breach over the vessel, shivering as if she 
had the ague at every bound We gave up the reel and wore 
round to tri Saugor sand, with a far worse chance of accom- 
plishing the required object, till at last the project of driving 
the vessel to sea was abandoned The helm was put up and away 
flew the Asseerghur under rags for Saugor, comparatively easy 
if she found it, but to certain destruction if she missed her 
way We pass^ the Beacon riding and holding on at her sta- 
tion, the Gasper Channel, but she was plunging funoasly to 
the rollers passing under and over her l^e Ship Brunswick 
we passed with two ancborti down, riding off Saugor an 
chorage, while in the aet of passing her the niizen mast 
fell over her side. We found the Pilot Vessel Mermaid ridmg at 
anchor, bound oat at Saugor Plat Buov We rounded to and 
anchored 'at a short distance from the Mermaid We had not 
been very long at anchor, when the Brunsmek passed us rnnmng 
up , she passed on the flat side of ns and went into the new 
anchorage, intending to put the Brunswick into Bog’s Creek, 
but she grounded on the southern point of the cieek, and fell 
oat some time after she had grounded 1 he Leadsman, Mr W 
Hart, was lost when the ship fell over This gale was of but 
u fchurt duration, the sun came in sight just before it set, and 
i think It was the most lieautiftil sun-set 1 ever saw the gale 
quite subsided by midnight — the Bnmsmek was a total loss 

This year was a sad one for the Pilot Service— Alexander 
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and Co , tbe Bank of Hindustan, failed, and with them the 
most of the Pilots sayings The new ehatnnel growing very 
narrow and shallow, Mr Hart grounded H -M s Challenger 
on a lump m a new channel , a Suoy was placed on the sand to 
mark it, and both the sand and the buoy were called Challenger s 
Lump and Buoy By tbe 5th of April, 1833, tbe new ebannel 
was BO bad that the Ae^eerghur racing to get out before the 
Hearg NevaUm^ lay aground m the new channel for four 
hours In May of this year a hurricane ravaged the countiy, 
blowing every vessel away from her anchorage from Saugor 
Point up to Royapore Sister Trees, with the exception of the 
Schooner JShsruMt A, which rode the gale out at Silver Tree. The 
Ship lying well to southward in Saugor roads, drove on 

the long land sand andwreiit to pieces, not a soul being saved 
from her The Henry Nevoton lying farther northward in Saugor, 
drifted across to Cowcolly with three anchors down , the tide was 
running so violently in tne brunt of the gale, a pig of kentledge 
would not rest on the bottom, being forced off b} the strength 
of the current The Duke of KorA, Indiaman, parted from 
the head of Saugor roads, and went direct across to Hidgellee, 
where she grounded on the beach and became a wreck The Lord 
Amherst ran down with the front of the gale to Cowcolly and 
drifted on shore close to the Lighthouse She had eventually 
to be broken up 

The Robert Gascome and another ship were driven ashore at 
Kedgeree, the Pilot Vessel Asseerghw drove from her anchor- 
age at N}nan and found a rest for herself on the uortliem 
point at tbe entrance of the Dainoodah, an Arab ship parted 
from three anchors and mounted the bund m Royapore Reach, 
opposite to the Sister Trees Sloops and bouts were strewed 
about stranded in divers parts of the river, and tbe whole coun- 
try was devastated by this gaie Saugor Tripod, which had been 
erected to distinguish tbe point by day, and from which a light 
was shown by night, was throe n down its feet being inserted 
only nine inches into the earth Mr Horton's house at Ked- 
geree was riddled through by tbe water breaking m, during the 
brunt of the gale, from four to five feet over ^e lower floor, 
the bazaar was quite washed away, and many people drown- 
ed Diamond Harbour was flooded, and the fresh water 
tanks being ruined by the salt water breaking into them, thq 
natives had to travel to the northward to find fresh water 
After one gale had pasted over, its efiecta left tbe country 
in a state so offensive and unhealthy, that the Government sent 
persons down to put the decomposed matter out of sight, and 
m and about Diamond Harbour, not less than eighty corpses lu 
parts and entire were gathered and buried 
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Abost this two wore lost. The ffonef Menn 
Locken and King, Pilot and Xieadsman* dragged her anehor. 
and grounded on Fiaherman** flat» oea^to Ulo^d's Chaane!, 
and beeame a total wreck The Brig InAstrif, pvted 
hereham cable near Kedgeree and dnued down, till she 
grounded on the Mszen, m Lloyd’s Channel, where she 
capsized, so saddenly, that the water was rushing down the 
hatchoways, as the people were oomiog up The orew were 
saved from her, by a boat, for wbiw they had not time 
to procure oars The crew bad to paddle with thev hands, 
and to bold op some of their clothes to shoot the boat 
away from the breakers on the Long Sand , both of these yessela 
were lost at night-time The boat gained Saugor Island and 
there her crew made temporary oars, oat of sticks, and pieces 
of cask heads and stares which they had picked np 
In 1833, the new Channel became so shallow, that the Pilot 
A^essel Asseerghar^ groanded injpassiDg down the fair way, and 
lay aground for four hours This same y«ir in the month of 
May the nver Hooghly was visited by a severe storm, its ex- 
treme rage extended from Saugor to Hoyapore Between 
these places the River was strewed with vessels aground, 
and wrecks First the Ship Sultan^ ^ytag off Saugor 
Point anchorage, drove on the Long Sand, and went to pieces, 
all Iiaods perished next to her the Pilot Bng Mvnrg 
Menton was lying nearly abreast of Sindh’s Low Point, 
from whence she dragged her anchors, going across the 
Long Sand No one on board could positively tel! she was 
driving, but by the shifting depths of the sonttding , she passed 
from shallow water info deep They threw over board a heavy 
pig of kentledge, attached to a coil of rope, but the current 
was passing the vessel so rapidly, althongn she was dnving, 
that It would not rest on the bottom, but was swept by the tide 
right astern. A chain cable was then bent to a third anchor, and 
let go over all, that soon showed the drifting state of affaira, 
from the chains growing out taught and straight ahead , when 
the gale abated, the Menton was ridin|p off CoweoUv, she 
having directly crossed the nver The IndWan Jhthe of York 
parted froup the Northern part of Bangor Coasts, where she 
nad been moored, and went aoross the nver also, doubtless paM- 
mg over a pohaon of the Long Sand, that was partiaUy dry m 
orainaty tides at lew water , this vessel Amnd a rest for herself 
on Bi^^ee beach, ftmm which she was never sgiun floated 
1 be Ship Lord Amherst, to the eoffimeneeme&t of the gale, made 
a rush down from Ha^afuUah and was brought up abreast of 
CowcoUf Ltght-honse she partedflrom her anchors in the storm, 

and moiintAd iitv hMut), nnnnsMw t/> vliAm abA bad hium ndini? 
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at ancLor Wliea the gale subsided the water reeeded, wbioh 
1^ the Amherst a dry vessel She had to be broken up The 
Ships Itobert Gascoigne and Earnout, were all ndmg at 
Kedgeree when the gale commenced M^ben the stoim was 
fiuished, these vessels were piled on the beach, nearly at equal dis- 
tances apart, reachiog from Kedgeree creek to K^geree point, 
all having parted from their anchors and mounted the bank 
Ihese vessels, after some difiiculty, were floated and worked 
again on their own element lue Schooner Ehzaheth,'ilT 
Seppin, Pilot, bravely rode out the storm at anchor off Silver 
Obelisk, but was shattered, being so close under the Sand 
The Pilot Vessel ^sseer^Aitr worked up, m the beginning 
of tins gale, from Saugor to N^nan, where she was m-ought 
to a stand still by the tide, and from force of wind 
dragged her anchors in the height of tiie storm, placing 
hersmf comfortably on the northern point of the llamooda 
nver, in close proximity with the trees called the Drunken 
Masters. The Aaseergkttr hove off to one of her anchors, 
when the wind lulled An Arab Sbui that was riding off 
the Sister Trees before the gale, parted ft om three anchors and 
found a seat for herself against the bund, on the opposite side of 
the nver The shipping and river casualties seem to have been 
few above this part of the nver, but great devastation was done 
to the country Wtween these points Tlie tripod erected for a 
mark to show the point by day, and on which baugor Light was 
shown at night, was turned over W the wind The feet of this 
tripod were originally inseilod only one foot into the ground, 
thinkmg, I presume, it would sink too fast, m the rains, by 
Its own weight Mr Horton s house at Kedgeree was quite 
riddled by the sea wave passing through it , the family and those 
who took refuge in it, had to lesort to the second floor for safe* 
tv, the back sUir-case being considered the safest portion of the 
a welling I^ot a vestige of Kedgeree bazaar was left, and the 
greater portion of the residents was swept off by the flood, 
while the robidue lived in disease, starvation, and stench The 
country up to Diamond Harbour was inundated, and the tanks 
of fresh water spoilt, by the sea wave brealung over theur 
embankments. The water as on a former oocanoa became 
brackish and undrinkable, so the poor wretches that reraded 
to the Boatliward of this place, were driven to the northward in. 
search of fresh water , many however found their death, before 
their want could be supplied These deaths rendered Diamo^ 
Harbour so obnoxious to the nose, and so unhealthy to die 
lungs, that the Government thought it incombeut on tham to 
tend persons down to that place, to put the decomposed miuer 

B B 
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out of sight At Duimoud Harbour alone were gathered 
fragments^ that had formed not leu than eighty entire peraona, 
the reftiae of jackalls^ dogs, roltare^ kitea, ana crows These 
portions were boned to prevent further mutilations and their ex- 
nalatioQB no longer permitted to poison the atmosphere 

1834 — Barqoe ilionf ^ is&s was wrecked on the 
Tllhagham Sand She drove m the n^ht and grounded on the 
Sand f on the night flood she floated, but there was no wind to 
run the ship oC and m the attempt to spring her into the 
channel with the anchor, she ^;mn took the ground and 
tamed keel up. A man, ^at was feeding the stock m the long 
boat, was pitched out into a little boat that had been turned 
np^ over the long boat for shelter but not lashed this little 
boat under Providence was the means of saving the rest of the 
vessel 8 crew In the years 1833>34, two years, not less than 
twenty.feur vacancies happened in the Pilot Servioe 

In the gale of 1835, the Arab Ship Fattle Mam, Mr William 
Birch, Pilotj sunk by heavy riding off Kedgeree , she was old 
and must have been weak, for her wooden rails it is said star^ 
and she went down, Mr Berch and a portion of her crew 
with her 

1838 — Custom House Officers were first posted to vessels in 
Calcutta and accompanied the shms to Kedgeree, and mward 
bound vessels took Custom House Officers on board there also 
The station was aflerwards removed to Diamond Harbour 
Mojaparah Xight*house growing dangerous, one of the Pilot 
Bngs was or&red to do rocket and blue-light duties at the 
Point Palmuw statioQ The Ship Asia under Pilotage 
diarge of Mr Macdormond was lost this year Attempting 
to work the ship from Saugoi, drawmg 18 feet, with an 
£ S East wmd, when the tide was done, he anchored 
her in the lower part of the Gasper Channel, and she struck 
durmg the night and knocked off her rudder, then the chain 
was ahpped, rat the vessel would lie m the trough of the 
sea, ana was forging over the Gasper This eemed them 
to cut away the amp’s nuzen mast, which being a drag m the 
water before Che rigging was cut from the ship, caused tiie 
Asia to pay off the wind, and she ran up untif she reached 
Sangor wnff where she went on the beach and became a total 
wreck In mouth of August the Ship Windsor, formerly 
an Indiaman, started before htth water from Saogor anchorage 
with a westerly wind At Ipgh water the Windsor bad raaebed 
the upper buoy of the Gasper, the wind had died away to a 
calm, and the ebb tide makmg, here was the ship left without a 
retreat and nearly wifliout a hope. Steam alone could have 
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saved her , wantmg^that, she struck the groand and sank near to 
the lowear bnoy of the tniddle ground. The late Indiaman Ship 
Wtndtor starts with a ‘westerly wind to go ont from Saugor 
anchorage, Sn the month of August, at high water When the 
ship was oS the upper buoy of the Gasper the wind died away 
to a dead calm, leaving the ship no retreat Nothing was len 
but to proceed on, hoping for a breeze which did not come 
Tlie pocu* Wmdgar theie^bre went on to destmction, knoekrag 
her bottom in, and sinhmg near to the lower bnoy of the mid> 
die ground This vessel burst twelve months ^ter, and the smell 
emitted was most disagreeable while m the vicimty ef the 
wredc 

1837 — ^The Hooghly was once more visited a circular 
storm, the wind blowing north-west off Point Falmira It 
drove the Brig Stghland Cht^ ashore from Sangor Point 
Anchorage on the long sand with the wind from the 
aiid made her a to^ wreck, the hands however being 
saved The Bng Jessie was mdined to follow the JTiwAfona 
Chefs example, bnt Mr R Walters cut the cable and allowed 
the Jeme to run till she neared Kedgeree, then he beached her 
after the gale She came off to w burnt some years after- 
wards 

1838 — Another joint was added to the Pilotage A laght- 
houae had been erected at False Point and the light was shown 
therefore the Pilots were directed to cruise off this Light house, 
so that Commanders of Vessels might be doubly gratijSed, 
being delighted with the hght, and made happy by 
receiving a Pilot shortly after Tbs plan however did not 
work wdl, and from tlie length of the Pilotage, and the quan- 
tity of the Pilots, the station was never kept It resem- 
bled one of the members of the Service, who had a mutilated 
hand He bought a flageolet but when his for making a 
noise had subsided, he found he had not fingers enough to cover 
the holes So with this station, there were not Pilots enough and 
Folse Point but too often proved a falsehood From the mfiScul- 
ty of beating the Brigs to the Southward, the Ships and Brigs 
were continually misemg each other, bo this plan had to be aban- 
doned, and really it was not required, for the coast was provided 
with a good Light-bouse, and that would give Commanders a 
fresh departure This year the Pilot Service was augmented by 
SIX Masters and six Mate«, making tliirty lu each of these 
grades The Ship TIcq ^anee was lost in the Bastem Reef near 
to the Spit Buoy under the Pilotage directions of Mr Gfaur, 
and the Ship Svr Herhert Tt^lor turned over off Silver IVee 
Obehtok, and was buned m the Sand The Troop Sbp Protec- 
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tor was 4l8o lost tiS tfafl Stodbeadii, no Pilot on board, m 
an October gale After tbe^otfae Eastern Cbannd was 
covered with Boating wrecks, tudea, goods, trees, planks and 
merchandise — a man waa seen floating, and snpposed to be 
dead The Commander of cme of the Brin orders the vessel a 
boat away and requested the person in charge of the boat, to 
sink the dead man, to pat him out of sight and smell On near- 
ing the man it wae made out that he waa a Soldier, this was vo- 
ciferated from the person m the boat, at the top of hie longs 
This aroused the Soldier, who had only been dosing, and not 
dead, he answered, saying Yes ' 1 am aU of that is that Serjeant 
Doherty's boat, ? I bare been waiting for you these three days ' 
This Soldier was lying between two pieces of deck planking, 
they lying across each other, like a pair of scissors, the 
man's body keeping the shears open, with his arms round the 
planks, where they crossed »>ach other 1 his formed the nveta 
ibr these scissors, and kept the planks from floating away^ 
from each other, while the double leverage of these planks 
lifted the man's bead comfortably oat m the water The 
man with difficulty was persuaded to lose his hold of the 
planks When on board tlie boat he seemed to be a stout 
man, but that was occasioned by bis being so saturated 
with water It was strange that he did not seem to suffer 
much from thirst Amongst other things picked np from the 
Protector s wreck was a large packing case, which it was most 
difficult to sbng, and the party in the boat, thinking the lascars 
were going clomsil) to work m securing flie case, madq the 
attempt to get on it, but that soon showed that the case wanted 
depth for Tiis weight, for it rose out of tlie water at the 
oppo<^ite end and nearly shot him into it He was glad enough 
to spring back to the boat and secure the case with a hook 
rop^ and tow it alongside the Bng The case was taken on 
board and opened out, when it was found to contam a picture of 
Dr Bryce It was cleansed from the mud that had found its 
way on to the picture through the tin, then dried and sent 
up to Calcutta I believe this identical picture may be seen on 
any day banging up in the vestry of the Scotch Kirk Another 
Soldier was picked up by the French Brig Astroncmv! who had 
saved himself in a similsrway to the dlher man, with two planks 
one across the other 

In 1839, the Hooghly was very lumpy about Fultahand the 
Barone JE^ieAle^ m passing down this reach m the month of 
October grounded on a lamp and immediately turned over, this 
lump was named the PquUable lump Ibe erew were saved from 
this Vessel by two French Vessels, the Indten, and Pobert Sur^ 
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eoaf The ShipJFVancM Wardea^ was lort near to Corerdale'e 
Waff, under the Pilotage directiODSof Mr Charlea Jackeon, who 
was dismissed the service About this time one of the mem- 
bers of the service suggested that the row»boafe which was station- 
ed at Hoogbly Point, to assist Ships that ran aground on the 
James and Mary’s, should be so placed as to show the depth ol 
water by signal, that it might keep vessels from going aground, 
rather than to pull them off, when they were there This sng< 
gestion was adopted, and a row-boat bas been engined on that 
work ever «moe, with a few improvements of the tide Index 
Plies In 1841, the Ship Lady Stormont grounded on tbe Chan- 
nel Creek Lamp off Mud Point, and went over directly the Steam 
Vessel Satellite was instrumental msa>ing her crew Barque 

WeUer Ldly, grew to be a water log, and was put on Saugor 
Beach at the back of the middle ground, in a sinking state, 
where she was abandoned, and soon went to pieces Tbe William 
Barras took the ground in dropping down, on the lumps opposite 
Hospital Point , her Pilot was on her deck at tbe time, 
£vd minutes afterwards be found himself in the vicimty of her 
mast head truck and lu tbe water, a speedy shift, more quick 
than comfortable 

TheHooghly was visited by a cyclone m 1842, The area of 
its extreme range seemed to embrace the length and breadth 
of the Biver from Saugor to Cossipore Two Vessels were 
lost nding at anchor in company with thirteen Vessels off 
Kedgeree and Cowcolly The Bjig Symmetry drove and struck 
on a sand, sunk, and all hands perished The Ship 6rl'o^ struck 
also, but the crew and Pilot, Mr Filby, deserted her m a 
partially stove in boat The carpenter of the Qlohe repaired 
the damaged portion of the boat, with pieces of salt beef, 
which they took from the Ship Placing these pieces of meat 
against the holes, and making one of the boat’s crew, in the 
absence of nails, sit on each piece of meat to keep it in its 
place, this sall^meat may be said to have worked doable tides, 
keeping tbe water out, while fixed m the boat, and making the 
recipients take in water to allay thirst created by tbe half cook- 
ed state of tbe salt-meat The boat’s crew fed upon when it was 
withdrawn from tbe boat as a plug lo this gale some Vessels 
drove up to Cossipore from Calcutta, and sunk This same 
year tbe Ship Strailifeldmy was lost in passing from Kedgeree 
Point to tbe Auckland Channel, she was drifted up by tbe flood 
and grounded on the land. Ihe Recorder also, is attempting to 
cross the James and Mary’s, turned over on it Ihe Ihlot and 
leadsman both bad to swim for their lives The Captain and 
some portion of tbe crew were drowned. 
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la May, 1842, a Sbip, was procaadmg flowa the Hooghly- 
aader tug of a Steamer It was f^aad expedieDt to anebor 
them off Um Haagafolldi Pagoda, for want of water to go farther 
in the inner Ban^allah Cbaonei Hie Steam Yeaaof engaged 
m towing this Ship came to anchor dose by her The Com- 
mander of the Steamer had bis wife on board The Pilot of 
the Ship asked her Commander, if be had any objections to 
accompany him to the Steamer, as he wished to oonsnlt her 
Captam IS one being made, they went When there, they were 
requested to remain to dinner, to wbjeb they consented The 
dinner was going memly on, till a dark clond was seen gathering 
to the ]N^orto-West, which caused the meal to be speedily des- 
patched The Commander of the Ship and the Pilot hastily 
seated themselVes m the tow-boat, in hopes of gaining then* 
vessel before the gathering storm could strike her, out when the 
boat was mid- way between the Ship and Steamer, on came the 
gust, down came the rant, and the boatmen*8 strength was wedt- 
neas to the force of the wind The boat's head turned for the 
bank against every opposing nerve The Commander of the 
Ship d^ested himself ot his pantaloons for a swim The land 
was soon found, but the boat was as soon lost by the shore The- 
Gaptaui, on the boat touching the beach, sprang for the 
shore, and landed horizontally, bolding in one band his panta- 
loons, while he made a grapnel of tlie other, sinking his 
fingera deep into the mud to get a good grip of terra frma 
The Pilot stuck to the boat to receive another shook, but 
the second time it went up a boat, but came down m pieces 
The Pilot gained the ohoie Tlie&e people were under the 
double fright of the Ship coming on shore, while ihey were 
out of her, and of a tiger crossing their paths and taking them 
off It, thev with the boat having lost all means of escape from 
tbiH i&ho«<pitabld shore, and darkness comuig on iW ship 
coming on shore during the blow had taken up such a 
im^tion in the Captain s head, that he forgot he was wandering 
with his pantaloons dangling from his hand The squall lasted 
about two hours when it subsided into a calm The Commander 
of the Steamer, seeing the danger of the boat and the jeopardy 
of tibose in it, alter the squall, sent his Steamer's boat to 
ascertam tlie &te of the crew, but the night had closed in> 
dark, and the penon m charge the boat could not see any- 
thing, so he began to shout the names of the Commander and 
Pilot altematmy, to which they answered more readily, than 
the’ would have done to the roar of a tiger This boat con- 
veyed the boat- wrecked and fnghtaned people to their Ship 
Ibe next morning the maungkee of the lost boat made a 
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«timog appeal to the Commander, regarding hu destitate state 
hy the low of his boat, declanng that with it he had lost hu 
means of aaheistencei. The Commander bemg a humane man, 
asked the pnee of anew boat, which the moun^hee stated to be one 
hundred Rupees The Captain consented to go half that price, 
if the Pilot would go the other half ' The boat was to be 
held by the parties purchasing it as their property, and they 
were to participate in the eanungs of the boat in the same way as 
native boat owners do To this plan all parties consented, and 
the boat was purchased for one hundred andtwenty-fiveRupees 
llie agreement seemed fair enough m words, but it nas never 
carried out m deeds, for the boat was always employed, but never 
made anything for the owners save losses, which they were re- 
quired to make up The mawngliee was a clever boatman, sel- 
dom wanting a job After one of these jobs, the bo'^t was lying 
at Saugor, waiting to be engaged, until it fell short of fire-wood 
The crew went on shore on the island to gather roots and 
stusks to bum While thus engaged, a tiger pounced upon them 
An old man, one of the crew, recommended their making a 
bold stand, stating that whoever ran would surely have the 
tiger after him The maungltee^ eyeing the flock, and doubtlew 
thinking, if the tiger was a judge of meat, he would be the 
selected one, as he was the largest man of the crew, would 
not wait to test the tiger s selection, but off he went, and, as 
the old man had predicted, the tiger went afler him The 
maunghee had a nephew among the crew, who, seeing the 
dreadful fate likely to overtake uncle, seized on the stoutest 
stick withm his reach and ran down after the tiger The 
uncle had reached the margin of the water when the tiger was 
at his heels To evade the tiger, he immersed himself m the 
water, but the tiger was not tlms to be cheated of his prey, 
for he put ont his paw, and one of the claws entered the 
cheek of the mau/^kee below the eye The tiger drew the 
man to itself, havmg seized him by the arm, and was taming 
to carry away the uncle, when the nephew was there to meet 
him with the uprsused stick I'his he let drop on the nose of 
the tiger with such force, that the stick broke short off at 
the hand that planted the blow, but not before it had des- 
troyed the tigers channel of breathing through its nostrils 
Tlus relaxed the jaw of the tiger, ana it dropped the unidei 
dreadfully lacerated, to the tender mercies of the nephew The 
poor man was conveyed to his dwelling, and when the Pilot, 
who had participated m the pnce of the boat, was ascending 
the river, a tow-boat boarded the ship which he was conducting, 
and imparted to him an overdrawn account of the wounds and 
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saffenng of the mmatghH, stating tfaatheiras so perforated in 
tlie cheek and neck, tha^ when he smoked the hookah, the 
smoke was seen escaping fn>m these apertures The Pilot going 
m an upward bound ship could not stop, but on liis return with 
another vessel, he had to remain for water, to cross the James 
and Mary's He went on shore, and there he foond the lacerated 
nmmghee sitting beneath mosqaito curtains, with the hole in his 
lacedreadluUy swollen, and his arm from the elbow up to the 
shoulder covered with loose cotton sticking into the wound- 
ed parts, and so bad a smell ansing from him that it was 
impossible to put up with it A boat was procured to convey 
him to Calcutta, and a letter written to gam him admission luto 
the Chaundy li^ative Hospital The man was admitted, and it was 
stated that he was recovering from his wounds, when, growing 
zealous or tired ot his idle life, he rose one morning at 4 a. m , 
and started off to walk home a distance of tfair^ miles Tins 
exertion brought on fever which ended in causing his wounds 
to mortify, and he died Some week or two after his death, a 
procession was seen entering the door of the Pilot s bouse who 
owned a portion of the boat, consisting of the nephew of the 
deceased man, preceded by a black goat, and followed by a num- 
ber of dark children This arreted the attention of the inmates 
of the house, and their curiosity was ahve to know the canse 
After a short explanation, the nephew stated, that the deceased 
man s wife stated the gentleman was so go^ to give her a 
huslmnd, but as he had gone, the boat would go with him, and 
she would have no means of supporting herself, therefore she 
intended giving the gentleman a further opportunity of dis- 
playing fatt goodness, by taking to himself the children and the 
goat * 

Somewhere about 1843 a Commander of a Ship offered to 
convey Chinamen from Calcutta, who had been brought from 
Singapore and other places, to manipulate the Teafoi the 
Assam Company, but they were found so light-fingered before 
they reached their destination, that they were soon sent back 
to Calcutta, to finger what was not exactly their own One 
hundred were placed on board the Ship for Mauritius 
They had bad habits— such as smoking opium, and the 
Chief Officer too took umbrage at the careless method 
of ^eir eouveymg fire on board the Ship One man, 
after smolung, feU from the top of the long boat on to the 
deck, therefore the Chmf Officer declared he would flog the 
first Cliinamaa that he caught smoking below It was not long 
before he fouud a ehauee for doing so, and the man was tied 
^ as an example to others He received only five blows 
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when fainted^ and gave luneh trouble to bring him round, 
but ^hen he recovered lie stated lu good Malay that lie would 
cot the Officer s throat This idea haunted the First Officer and 
all the Chinamen's chests and thuiga were searched, and all things 
formed of iron were taken from them The Ship lost anchors 
on the passage down, and had to return to Diamond Harbour, 
while the Captain went to Calcutta to procure more anchors. 

T he Ship a main hatch was appropriated for a stable for five 
horses, the hatchway* being fenced round by studding-sail yards 
and boom to the height of 5 feet lue Chinamen after 
this, asked that they wight be peiinitted to smoke their 
opmin at night ou each side of the mam batch which was 
gi anted, and every night they steeped their brains with the 
fuuiosoP opium, swooning off into a state of forgetfulness 
Among thehoiseson the main hatch, was a piebald linngpore 
pony, and one abominable looking mare, with one ul those 
peculiar tails, that have uo long hairs on them, called rat tails, 
looking more like a belaying pm fur a crupper than a till for 
i horse The pony was continually engaged in wiinging this 
poor mare's tail with his teeth , and one beautiful moon- 
light night near to imdiiiglit, the pony wrung her tail so 
severely, th ii she could nor, or would not «tand it any longer 
bhe bioke away from her headfast, cleared the temporary 
stable, and lighted on the deck, clear of the Clmiatuen, but 
there was a Mlhmous dog ready to meet theiuaie, which it did 
i he mai e was turned, and trotted \nst ou one mm’s stomach, 
and on another s thigh, passing over about tnent}-iive of 
them pitting and patting tliem with hei four legs Ihis 
noise aroused the Chief Oilicer, who, buspectmg un meute 
among the Chmamen, jumped out of bed, sa) mg, * Pilot, Pilot, 
the Chimimen have rose, — so the} had after being disturbed 
at the latio of one liorse powei Ihe Pilot was rather a slow 
coach, ami said * 1 will come when 1 get my hatbtiiffed and my 
great coat on ’ 1 wo towels were Ahovcd quickly into the Pilot s 
hat to barricade a blow on the head, and the gi eat coat adjusted 
to avoid a stick from aknife^ Ofl staided Ihe Pilot for the scene 
of stiife, with hia hat moving on his head like a rocking 
stone Daring the time he had been equipping himself, the 
Chief Officer iiid the dog had not been idle The} had both been 
pUcUin" into the mob the Vessel being into a state of confusion, 
w liilo the mare, after doing the damage on one side of the ilech, 
wus standing on the other doubtless is frightened as the China- 
men thenis^ves The noibe caused the SIi p's ciew to rush 
aft, which frightened the luuie lomiid the bow of the long boat, 
and when the Pilot saw her coming to trot over another batch of 
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Cliitiamen whom no noise seemed able to arouse, he saw the 
wliole thing at a glance, anil l>egged the Chief Officer to desist 
as be said it was only the iiight-mare in tlie Sbip 

1 he Brig J^/oromf/aiu attempting the James and Mary's at 
night, tamed turtle and bee ime a total Io**b The French Ship 
Ad?le ID trying to reach Diamond llarlioftr at night, fetclied the 
Diamond sand, when she broke up This Vessel s loss drew forth 
an Older that Pilots m future should be famished with a letter 
of permission to travel with % easels in the night time 1 he 
French Baique Vretar Fthrc with her doable figure-head, could 
not keepher&elf clear of Kedgeree Point, and broke «p m 1844 
The Schooner Cohtmhtac went on shore, *iiid runuiug up the 1 ast 
ern Channel, struck on Saogor Sand, nearly abreast of (he 
Gasper Light Vessel TJie Camem parted from her chain or 
dragged her anchor from Oowcolh , an 1 placed herself on the 
mizen land w here she lel^ her ribs The Bn rqiie Srilhaut 
smashed her<^lf on Saugor Laud, and came off to tink near 
the Gasper Light A eosel 

In ItUs the Fiench Ship Marcomhte tlnimped the Gti«per 
Sand and came oif to sink at the bead of U hoi nhiU s Channel 
In 1846 the Arab SIiip Samdan^f very aiicieiit, was canght 
m H blow near to the Spit Buoy hi 1846 Mr G B Smart 
managed to get the Ship in, hut after losing anchors and 
Bails, he ihonght it expedient to beach hoi Hio Barque 
Carnatic^ under the Pilotage cai e of Mr Lllendge, went on 
Saugor Point and become a wreck 1 he Arab Ship Mustnpha 
grounded on the James and Mary s bank, and rested there, till 
broken up 

Id i 648 the Sandheads was d^tarbed by a terrible cyclone, 
doing great damage to the Shipping ouUide Ihe Schoo- 
ner Hi^hjiyer parted from the northern part of Saugor 
Roads, and was made to fly high and dry on Cowcolly Beach 
The Ship Nussur was lost this year in a squall ofiT tlie Sand 
head» It was supposed she started some thing 1 he Ship 
Helen went down at anchor, off Cut pee Messrs A Scott and 
little. Pilot and Leadsman, were put on board of a Native Bug, 
Tadeu with timber, which sunk from under them, and the crew 
resorted to a raft. Tins raft was aflerw ards left by a portion of 
the crew for a boat, those on the mlt were ^ken off by the 
disnia«ted Ship Franifee Couiayee , and the boats crew 
reached Connga after having been thirtee*! days without 
water or food, lixeeimng tno small sharks, which weie caught 
and their blood drunk The Pilot and liOadsinan, were m 
the boat that reached Corioga, where they both landed m 
a very exhausted state The Cobraa drove ra a gale from 
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the Botttli West on to Saagor Sand The Pilot perished, bat the 
Leadsman retched the ^ore to the eastorord of Sanger 
Island, and subsisted some time m the jungle, until he was 
at last bi ought to Calcutta bj one of the Up-countrj Steam<> 
era The Ship Ootcnsd Prince of Venmcarh went against the 
bank m Somgerall Reach She came off, but could not be kept 
afloat , and iras at last desigoedly beached off the jBsplanade, 
where she went to pieces 

In 1849 a great deal of agitation grew up in the Service, from 
the increase m the Slupping A club was organised to combine 
the Services into one mind, but it proved more of the wedge, 
than the liand, font divided rather tliao combined good feeling, 
gendering discontent, rather than a willingness to Uie work It 
was too exparte and lias partially died away, althongh 1 be- 
lieve it stiil breailies, as the chrysalis more than the butterfly 
It IS strange that each twentieth year since the Service baa 
been established, a moi ement of the sort has been made 

In April, 1850, the Sainiheads weie troubled with a South 
East gale Oue of the Pilot Brigs lost her anchors and cable, 
and came in during the blow, passing two dismasted Vessels 
111 TliornbilLV Channel, and the Arab Barque Hamoody 
ashore on Sangor Flat Ihe Ship Anodne was lost under Pilot- 
age charge of Mr Win Harribon, on Sangor Sand, m a strong 
Westerly blow , Mr Harrison s brother lost the Calrass thirteen 
months before , both these brothers were drowned, but both 
the Leadsmen escaped and landed to the Eastw ard of Sangor 
Island The last, a Mr Thomas, remained for twenty-five days m 
the jungles, subsisting on what he could catch , and that was but a 
small allowance The dew was licked from the leaves in the 
absence of water, and slugs weie substituted for oysters, but 
neither of these were found in quantity and numbers suffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of nature Mr Thomas in his 
starved and bewildered state was sometimes led to believe 
himself near to Mr Wilson's, and in the vicinity of reeking 
joints, but these delusive imaginatiozis had to be satisfied with 
the drainings of a leaf, and instead of the streaky fat and lean 
of a joint, the youth had to crumble an empty ouster shell, 
hoping for moisture and substance In 1851, the obip Pha^ 
nomeium was speedily wrecked, by touching on a lump that rose 
TO off the Northern point of the Baratcha. A Swedish 
Iwg under Pilotage charge of Mr D Sandeman grounded 
on l?ort Mornington Point in this ^ear, and eventually got 
wrecked , driving ffom Fort Mornington Point to the en- 
trance of the Damooda to accomphsh her final destruetion 
This year also the Hoogfaly ana Sandbeads were viated by 
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a severe Btorm which totally dismasted the Ctxoer^ The French 
Ship Jacques was driven in upon the Sandheaib and wrecked 
Great damage was done to the Ships riding at Saogoi A Barque 
parted and went on Saugor Point, Mr Geo Young, Pitot Xtie 
Steamer Precursor drove on Kiedgeree Beach and came oif 
^yith the loss of her rudder 

In 1852 ilie Pilotstation for sending Pilots on board of Vessels 
was again removed from the South Channel, and established 
on the Pilots Bidge, as a more eligible spot Ships fre- 
quenting the Port having increased in numbers and size, it was 
thought expedient to give them a mote extensive cruising 
gTonnd while waiting for Pilots, instead ot crowding them 
together amid sands, and strong tides , besides this, the Pilots' 
Midge forms a complete garden walk, and is an infallible 
guide in a rainy day, on the darkest night, leading to the Pilot 
Brig for any Ship, if iihe be placed on this ridge as the garden 
gate This Station has tiie advantage o>er every oLlier one 
chosen, as to boarding Ve^j^els with the boat Oiutsing Vessels 
now remain under way for as much as a month witJioiit ancJior- 
ing Anchonug at night in a Bug now a day s forms the excep- 
tion — before it was the rule It is easier fur the ci ews of the 
Brigs and more pleasing to the Cuminander of a Vessel receiv- 
ing a Pilot, and it greatly expedites Piloting The increased 
arrivals of Shipping have rendered this method of cruising a 
necessity 

On the 14tli of Mav 1852, another terrible cyclone 
covered the area of the bandlieads dniing all the Pilot Brigs 
and the Floating Light adrift excepting the baugur Pilot Vessels 
which were doing Ridge Light \ essel duties She stuck to her 
station , and her Coannauder attributes her doing so to a three- 
stranded coir cable which she had out, and which bound her to 
her station, when all the other Bi igs parted 'i he Caoery return- 
ed dismasted On September 4th, a small cyclone of an area of 
confined dimensions ruahed across the Sand heads and Balasure 
Roads, which took the Ftoite P V aback, and laid her over fear- 
fully It caught the Saugor riding at anchor with 130 fathoms 
of cable out her anchor started and she was blown up Balasore 
ltoads,at the rate of five miles per hour Ihe Saugor went over, 
so much that the ducks swam over her rml, and buckets were 
floated from the deck The severest part of the breeze last- 
ed only two hours, during which time, doubtless, the Tug 
Steamer Zto» was swamped 

Buring the year 1653, the Barqne Homed Shaw was lost 
on Fultah Sand, the City of Poonali drifted at night on 
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Saufi^or Beach, but was got off, the WtUtam Jfxrdane was Jost 
on the mizen sand in Lloyd’s Channel, and the Nizcan rolled 
over at Nynan low lumps llie capsized m a 

squall, as well as the American Ship Gasperj which was 
lost under the Pilotage directions of Mr Arrowsmith, on 
the bsiik at I^ynan Again lately may be eoamerated the 
Amencan Ship lAyhffoot^ at Sangor, and the Robert Barbour 
m the Bedford Channel, the General last on Kedgeree Beach 
and the Alma that turned over off Hooghly Point 1 think 
I have thus enumerated almost all the Ships that have 
been lost with Pilots on board The Protector and James 
had no Pilots on hoard, when they were lost 

Therner w boldly stated to be deterioratmg If such be 
the case, there has been no proviaiDn made for this contingency, 
in the draught of Shipping, but it has been added to If 
tlierefore the bed of the Biver has come up, the Ships have 
been permitted to sink down, so as to rest upon it Is it wonderful 
then if they do bo in a greater ratio than formerly ? Ships 
are longer and deeper non than heretofore, and are less easily 
managed , this accounts for the greater number of casnsdnes 
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Art III — 77ie JSnffhsh tn Western India Bemg tke Harfy 
Histoiy^ tAe JFbctor^ at Suratf of JSOmSo^ the 5t<5or* 
dtnaie Iwtcnes on the Western Coasts Jrom the Uarheat 
Period vnltl ihe eommencanent of the Eighteenth Centurg By 
Philip Anderson^ A AT, Ch^loxn tn the Eiooese of Bom,- 
5^1 Bombay 1854 

In this of elaborate essays and ponderoas tomes, when 
the ohserTaUons of a day or wanderings of a week are inflated 
from their legitimate sphere, it is not without a secret feeling of 
gratulationthat we discover less pretentions labours, challenging 
the attention and striving to obtain mthe world of hteiature a 
standard of importance and acknon lodgment The size 

and contents of tiie woik now before us have just claims upon 
our attentive conbideratiou, and would, hut for the discre- 
jiaiicj between its title and contents, ha\ e elicited our wai ui> 
est commendation 

The author entitles hia production. The Hixtmry of the Fac- 
tories tf Snrat, Bombay^ &o , &c , from the earliest period up to 
the eighteenth century, and we confess we were somewhat stai t- 
led, at the same time highly delighted, at having met with a 
writer whose power of condensation reduced his annals to a coi> 
responding number of octavo pages Our enjoyment was not 
howevei destined to be of long duration llie two flrst lines of 
the pretace destroyed our hopes of curtness, and explained that 
which the title does not, the nature of the work m these words 
“ The following pages will not, it is hoped, be tlioiight un- 

* called for, aaatbey fill an huitvs in Indian History, and far- 
ther on we learn ** The aim has simplv been to supplement 

* histones and record circumstances whicu had been concealed 

* from observation, through the neglect of enquirers, a low 

* esbmafe of their value, or timidity m exposing nude and 

* ugly truths 

This prefatoiT exposition is correct, the work is not a strictly 
history but rather the combination of a number of hitherto 
unrecorded facts, highly important, we admit, as shewing more 
the private than political workings of the first settlers and 
their successors m India. We wish however for the author s 
sake, that the title had been indicative of the contents, for, 
quoting Ills own language, ** He has not endeavoured to walk 

* upon the stilts of &ney, but has been satisfied with the secure 
‘ footing of plain dealing and truth ** To this statement we 
fully subscribe, and have much pleasure m bearing our testi- 
mony, to the praiseworthy manner, m which be lias endeavoured 
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to elucidate many of ihe ambiguous and e'trly poi tioua of tbo 
connection between the Bntisb and Indian Oovernuienfs 'Z^is 
necessarily ponrtrays scenes crimes, and actions uRke startbng 
and pnsiUainmons, which the honorable and humane will ever 
reject as a blot upon our presence m the East Ou the other 
band, the nneertam diplomacy and irreconcilable factions here 
developed, afford ample grounds for admiring the persevering 
energy of the East India Company and its officers, to whom 
the British nation are indebted, for having snccessfully 
brought into order, elements so uncongenial, and sul^u gated a 
territory of such magnitude and importance to the British 
Crown 

Advisedly we pay this tribute to the endeavours of the East 
India Company, the reputation of winch has too frequently been 
assailed bv interested cainminators for specific interests and 
ne are well pleased to find works like the present offering to 
the public, the means ol forming an unbiassed opinion Doubt* 
less many appointments have been unfortunate, and acts 
enforced that were both premature and ill digested Never- 
theless there 13 this fact let us h indie it as ne may, that 
India with her three Presidencie**. her boundless wealth and 
enormous popuhtiuu, is an appendage of the Biitish So- 
vereign And let us hope that tho!>e n bo denj the previous 
foitunate, if not good government, by n Inch such success has 
been obtained, will demonstrate or as«ist in shewing the most 
certain and effectual means foi improving and consolidating 
tiiese valuible possessions. 

llie past h story of Bnti<h Indii, enviioned as it has 
always ippeared with wonders, and constjMVtU presenting 
fre^h and startling incidents, has hitherto failed to satisfy 
the reader, who has felt that much was lefb untold, and unde- 
veloped Our author tends to eiiitid ate this, and deiiit>iibtrates 
in the early career of the Ensl India Company, how iis repu- 
tation and capital were worked for other than its own interest. 
Sometimes the crown, sometimes the ministers, and again a 
chqne of its directors assumed all control fur specific purposes^ 
and proportionately with such struggling for mculation and 
}>atronage, were the legitimate objects of the Comp inv pros- 
trated, while whatever mishaps or calamities en'>U( d, the 
publio knew but one object to censure, and unmitigated blame 
tell deservedly or not^ upon the uufurtunate Company 

The volume before us has a tendency to set matters 
right, in many instances, end totally removes the obscu- 
nty which environs several early transactions with Bidia, 
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placing at tlie eame biue the culpability of mauy mts- 
deeds upon the right Mrsous, so that the public hare notr a 
fairer opportunity of judging of the past, and estimating 
the progress of tlie future British rule in India liie 
establishment of the British power m India is one of the 
most startling events records m the pages of history, aud 
teaches this moral lesson, — that the force of example, n hen 
based upon truthfulness and nitegi ity, can eifeet as great and 
potent ends, as the force of ai ms, or the subtlety of diplomacy 
It 13 too well known to be necessary to dilate upon that the 
first appearance of the English m India was as bumble sup* 
pliants, and in accordance with their prayers, a portion of land 
was granted to them for the purjiose of erecting a factory 
thereon, so that they nngiit trade and barter with the 
II itires upon a siimlar footing to the Spaniards, Portuguese 
and others already established m the country The 
application for, and eoncessitm of, this grant of land was 
brought about by the following circumstances A traveller 
named Stephens, haring some >ears previously communicated 
the nature of the Indian trade, it was determined by a 
body of London merchants, that one Mildeiih ill should jour- 
ney thither to obtain from the Euipaior of Delhi — the great 
Autungzebe — authoiity to trade m his dominionr 1o eflect 
this, Mildenball departed in 151)9, and reached Agra over- 
land in IbOI, from whence, after an expiration of three lenr^, he 
retui ned, satisfied witii Ins endeavunrs It does not how e\ er ap- 
pear that any &ab9tanti\e advantage resulted from this journey, 
but It eertiunly paved the waj for the subsequent vivit of 
Captain IJawIteUi, who reached burnt in 36l)9, hearing i Jetler 
from King James to the Emperor He was well leceived, and 
had periuisBiou to establish a factory at Surat But this pro- 
mise, as of): broken as renewed, so disgusted Ha vkins that he 
sailed homewards lu lf>12, leaving the King^s letter, to which 
the Emperor did not condeiscend to reply 

The only advantage resulting from Hawkins voyage, w'as the 
promise ai faded to, respecting the establishment of a factoiy at 
burnt ITiis was eventually effected by a daring manner 
named Best, who, despite the impediment and resistance offered 
him, boldly preceded to tbe promised settlement, upou which the 
Einpeior transmitted ft ffrinaii, that provided for the residence of 
an Lnglish plempolentury at Surat, and an authority for hia 
toiintrjmen to trade fully, openly, and without imi>ediment 
Bes being as shrewd os he was determined, well knew that this 
conceesiou was produced more through fear than any other cause. 
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and thenoe determined to arail hims^f of so fiiTorable an ovpor^ 
tunitji and demanded and obtained a oeremoniotte adknowledg- 
ment from the native aatJiorities. while it produced mark^ 
effects upon the native populahon, to a certain extent paralysed 
the energies of the Spanish and Portuguese, who had hitherto 
been most strenuous autagonists, because they naturally feared 
that the ^nghsh would destroy their lucrative monopoly in the 
Indian trade. 

Affairs having succeeded according to Best's expectation, he 
immediately availed himself of his authority, by forthwith estab- 
lishing the long desired factory, and having accomplished this, 
he returned home m 1613, having laid Uie foundation of a 
sure and profitable trade Best was ably succeeded by Captam 
Downton, who, upon Ins arrival at Surat m 1615, found but 
three factors, as they were then termed, who had been appointed 
by Ills predecessor Intrigue or interest had caused the dispersion 
of the remainder Downton s measures produced much 
animosity towards him from European interests, and considera- 
ble native inj ustiee These coupled with the unhealthmess of the 
climate, caused bis death m the ensuing August He was a 
vigorous and talented maD,aud perfected the arrangement con- 
nected with the factory, or as it was then termed “ The Eng- 
lish House,' which he placed under the management of a head 
factor named Kerndge Hitherto all transactions with native 
powers had been carried on by the Company s Agent, but it 
was now resolved to try the effect of a Koyal mission, for 
which purpose Sir Ihomas Hoe left England on the 6th of 
March, 1615, and arrived at Surat on the 24th of the ensuing 
September The object of this embassy wa« twofold, to 
arrange a definite treaty, and recover a large amount of 
money alleged to be owing by the courtiers and ministers of 
the Emperor Roe's reception was as gracious as could be 
expected, yet the terms of bis treaty were generally rejected, 
and, much to his mortification, he discovered that the factors 
of Surat threw every impediment m his way Foreign and 
native interest he was prepared to encounter, but that of his 
own countrymen surprised and chagrined him Eventually 
this opposition was withdrawn, and Roe returned, having 
recovered all bribes, extortions and debte^ and further obtain- 
ed permission to establish another factory at Baroch 

Weighing the results of this embassy, it must be confessed 
that Roe s diplomacy was highly creditable to him, and his 
abilities strongly recommended him to the then reigning Sove- 
reign Jehangheer, who, unlike most Oriental potentates, regard- 
ed less the minister than the man, and much less the presents 

K K 
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tiian the mental aceomplishments of the ambassador, whose 
learning and afi&bility attracted the good wiU and respect of all 
The that convened Roe to hu destmatton, was command- 

ed by a then so called “ Generar^ Keeht^, who endeavoured 
to fonnd a factory at Cranganor under the ausnices of the 
ruler of that district, but being \iewed rather as nt objects for 
extortion than encouragement, the factors arailed thems^ves 
of the first favorable opportunity of escaping with their pro- 
perty to Calicut Thus was established the factory, whose 
looms soon obtained an European celebrity, which they deserv 
ediy retained, until British sluU and capital removed the seat 
of manufactnTe from the vicinity of Bombay to Mancbeister 

In reference to Sir Thomas Roe, with whose conduct the 
Company were so well pleased upon his return to England, 
our author remarks, They paid htni the couiphment of oSenu^ 

* him an honorary seat in their Court of Commit tees, and more 

* substantially rewarded him with a pension of two hundred 

* pounds per annum He afterwards obtained a seat m Far- 

* liament where he supported the Company o interests * 

For several years after Best, Down ton and Hoe, ne haie, 
and perhaps fortunately, no authentic documents upon which 
reliance can be placed, bnt this much is certain that debauchery 
and peculation of the most flagrant character usurped the place 
of good GoTernmeiit The oldest despatch of the Surat fiictory 
IB dated July 26th, and it atfurds little information, but from 
other sources we learn that the Company s Agents were then 
negotiating with the Emperor and Km^ of Golconda, foi an ex- 
tension of their trade to Hindostan Surat having bv this time 
risen into considerable importance, thev were desirous of exten- 
ding tbeir commercial pursuits to othei and more distant parts of 
India, and for the purpose of more eflectually adding weight and 
importance to the residents at their factory, th^ pniicipsl was 
termed the ‘ Chief of the Honorable Company of Englidi IVIer- 
cbante trading to the East When or how this title was obtained 
IS enveloped m obscurity, but the use of the word Honorable may 
be fairlj assumed as a privilege, granted by the Crown as an 
acknowledgment for past, and encouragement for future public 
services 

As already remarked,Surat at this«ieriod had become a position 
of considerable importance, and was destined to be the point of 
radiation, feom whence the commercial spirit of Britain should 
thrust forward its then infentine powers Situated on the left 
bank of the lapti, at a distance of fourteen miles from the 
sea, the vessels which then nav^ated the Indian Ocean easily 
ascended the nver, and fimnd secure anchorage off the town 
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From remote antiquty it had been eelebrated for the number 
and wealth of its inhabitants, the beanty of its gardens, 
and fertility of its sod, while the conconrse of foreigners m 
the place amply testified to the importance of its oommeree 
As tributaries to her, Surat claimed the produce of Bcinde, 
Quzerat, and the Malabar Coast, together with the entire 
trade of Africa, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf, while the vales 
of Cashmere and distant lands of Cathay alike contributed to 
the markets of this emponum. Kotwithstanding, however, 
all these advantages, residence at Surat was not unmized with 
annoyance and hardships Tho Native Governor inflicted bis 
misrule equally upon hts fellow subjects and the Europeans, 
and to secure his favor, the latter had recourse to all sorts of 
artifices and corruption 

About the year 1636,Methwold, who was President, returned 
to England, and was succeeded by one Fremlen and the latter 
by Francis Benton, but of these Presidents few authentie 
accounts remain, and these few generally devoid of interest. 
Benton s monument in the cemetr} at Surat bears testimony to 
his exertions, and declares that * for five years he dischaig- 
ed his duties with the greatest diligence and strictest integrity 
Then followed Captain Jeremy Blackman whoso appoint- 
meat is dated 1531, with a salary of £500, but a strict 
inhibition from prn ate trade, which had hitherto been the prin- 
cipal source of emolument to the Company s servants 

We may here retrace our steps to shew that the successes 
of the first Coiuj^ny were not free from bitter and protract- 
ed annoy aiices Their prosiiei ity naturally woke up a spirit of 
the emulation, and a desire upon the part of other enterprising 
men to participate m such advantages After various applica- 
tions, Sir William Courtend obtained from Charles 1 a license 
to engage in the Indian trade and forthwith Captain Weddei 
and Mr Mountney were despatched in 1636, under the protec- 
tion of the British Crown Weddei, upon Ins amval, addressed 
the President and Council of Surat, and at the same time for- 
warded a copy of the King*8 letter, m which His Majesty 
avowed that he had a particular interest in the INew Com- 
pany, and requested the President, if requued, to render them 
any assistance Weddei took the oppoitonity at the same 
time of expressing an earnest hope, that the present enter- 
prise would not be viewed un&vorably, and that both Com- 
mnies might operate with a friendly regard to each other 
But ** the President having received no information from 

* hiB superiors in England, either could or would not believe 

* that a New Company had been formed, and desired to know 
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* what pnvilej^ had been gtaated to the I7ew Company 

* Tha following year he roceired a letter from (he Seokery 

* of State, shewing that there was no doubt about the innova- 
tion*’* Therecm^of thifl'of&eial eomnraiucation spread the 
wildest consternation among the ftetiws and aa^offot of tlie 
old Company, and was followed by the deep^t despondency 
Absolute nun was predicted, and every de»re manilested to 
impede the success of tbeir opponents. But the wisdom 
of the Home Directory irustrated this violent outburst, and 
left the eholenc fiictors and theii^ abettors to vent tlieir spleen 
and indignation anew, when tbey discovered that “tbe In- 

* novators were trading at Bajopoor, which they regarded as 
‘ their domain, and that they had established lactones at Bat- 
‘ ticolo and Carwor ” 

From the foundation of the New Company until the year 
16o0, the spirit of contention embittered the officers of both 
corporations, and this militated against working to advantage. 
It was therefore determined to bury idl animosity in oblivion, 
and an agreement was entered into, to trade with India upon 
joint account, and to the exclu»on of their countrymen gene- 
rally many of whom termed ** Interloners, ’ had pursued a 
lucrative though hazardous traffic in tnoee parts, which it 
was arranged ^ween the Companies should now be suppressed. 
During the contention of the two Companies, if the progress 
of events frustrated their exertions in one direction, acci- 
dent, as commonly happens^ favoured them iu another, and 
laid the foundation of a trade the most important of 
any 

Somewhere about the year 1636, the Emperor of Delhi 
having a beloved daughter senously ill, was informed by one 
of tbe nobles of his Court, of the skill exhibited by European 
prai^tioners of medicme, and was induced bv this nobleman to 
apply to the Prestdent for aid in his extremity Upon this 
Hr Gabriel ISougfaton, Surgeon of the Company s Ship Hope 
locZf was directed to proceed to the Court of Delhi, and ren- 
der his professional semces ** This be did with such success, 

* that the impenal fiivours were hberally bestowed upon him, and 

* m particular he obtained a patent, permitting him to trade, with- 

* out paying any duties, throughout tbe Emperor a domimona ** 
The benefit of this concession would probably have been 
very doubtful, had his good fortune not followed Iiim to Bengal, 
where he cured a favorite mistress of the Nawab, who m grati- 
tude confirmed all bis privileges, which, says our author, wete 
Urns employed ** The generons Bui^eon did not in his pros- 

* periky forget hu former employers, bat advanced the Compa- 
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* (Muiy'fl wterasts, by contriving tbnt bis privileges sbo«14 be 

* extended to them Having done so, be wrote mi ecconut qS 
‘ bjs sueoam to the faotwy of Surat, and the neat year a profit- 

* able trade was opened m the ricb provinces of Bengal ” 
Thus the trade of two out of the three Presidencies w» 
mtablisbedibecameasplendid monopoly, and laid the finindatioa 
of the pre eminence now enjoyed 

The natural advantages of Bombay had not scaped notice, 
and ” the Company had hoped to gam powession of it so early 

* as 1627 in that year, a joint expedition of Butch and 

* English ships, under the command of a Dutch General 

* Harman Van SpeuU, had sailed from Surat with the object of 

* forming an establishment here, as well as of attacking the 

* Portuguese in the Red Sea This plan was defeated by the 
' death of Van Speult, but in 1653, the President and Council 

* of Surat agaiu brought the subject under the consideration 

* of the Directors, pointing out how convenient it would be to 

* have some insular and fortified station, which might be 
‘ defended in times of lawless violence, and giving it as their 

* opinion that, for a consideration, the Portuguese would allow 

* them to take possession of Bombay and Bassetn Ihis 
suggestion, which was submitted to Cromwell, remained unacted 
upon But in 1661, the Portuguese Cfovemment, upon the 
marriage of the In&nta Catheriiia with Charles the II , ceded 
the long wisbed-for island to England as the In&uta s dower 
Accordingly a fleet of five ships, under the Earl of Marlborough, 
arrived in the harbour on the 18th September of that year 

But the Portuguese, notwithstanding the presence ot a viceroy 
to see the articles of cession strictly observed, wei e unwilling to 
resign a place so richly endowed by nature, and excepted to the 
English demand, finally refusing to arrange any terms or 
listen to any proposals Marlborough not having the means of 
reducing the place, was compelled to relinquish the inland, and 
determined upon returning to England, previously to which he 
offered to assign Bombay to the President and Council ot Surat, 
but us they had no authoiity to accept, or means of obtaining the 
mastery of the place, the ofier was declined After Marlborough s 
departure, the I’ortuguese permitted Cook, who commanded the 
few soldiers reoiaming of the body that had been brought out, to 
occupy the place, but subject to such humiliating terms, that they 
were never ratified by either of the Crowns interested in the 
matter, and the English Goveminent were so dissatisfied wilii 
Cookes measures that they dejtosed him, and demanded saUsfac- 
tion for damages sustained, in couseqxmuce of the island not 
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having been dehvered over, aeoording to the onginal agree- 
meat 

Cook reluctantly yielded the Government to hn appointed 
successor. Sir Oervase Lucas, an old warnor and devoted roy> 
alist, whose nomination was of great assistance m establishing 
British authority Among the Portuguese, who, during Cook s 
time, had been accustomed to dictate their terms and require* 
inenta Indeed in one instance, because there was hesitation 
exhibited, respecting the grant of a considerable tract of land for 
the Jesuit's College at Bandore, they threatened to resort to arms 
This threat, upon assuming office, Lucas pronounced an act of 
treason, and declared all the Jesuit s lands to be forfeited to the 
crown Upon this Cook declared he would jom the Portuguese 
in an attack on Bombay, bat bis threats were treated with con- 
tempt, and himself denounced as a rebel Sir Gerrase arrived 
at Ills seat of authority on the 5th of November, 1666, and 
died on the 21st of the ensuing May He i^vas succeeded by 
Captain Gary this gentleman, beyond being skilled in several 
lai^uages, we have little information 

mgardtng the acquisition of Bombay not having proved com- 
mensurate with the expectations of the King, he became anxious 
to rid himself of a worse dian u<>eless territory, and by royal 
charter conferred it upon the Honorable Company, the terms of 
the transfer being simply that the Company beld the island of 
the King in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of Bast 
* Greenwich, npon payment of an annual rent of £10 m gold. 
‘ on the 30th of September m each year At the same time all 
stores, arms and ammunition upon theis]and,with reouisite powers 
for Its defence and government, were granted to tne Company 
Upon receipt of the copy of the charter in 1668, Sir George 
Oxenden, who had been appointed President of Surat in 1662, 
agreed to assume forthwith the Government of Bombay But 
filling that the officers of the crown might demur to the 
Company's supereession, and the supremacy of a few mer- 
cantile agents at a distance of tu o hundred miles from them, 
they proceeded with much care to avoid offence, and despatched 
one of their number — Mr Goodyer — to explain incidental 
matters, and endeavour to effect amicable arrangements 
Goober, who had previously been on terms of intimacy 
with Ueputy-Governor Gary, admirably accomplished bis task, 
and shortly after Gcuy ffirmally surrendered his trust, and was 
succeeded by Captain Young 

Some few years elapsed before the importance of Bombay 
became manifest At length it was regarded as a valuable aoqm- 
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sition, bein^ well situated, with a safe and oommodiotis harbour, 
besides whioh it offered direct means for effecting communioa> 
tions with the English factories m Persia, on the Malabar Coast, 
and with the Spice Islands But above all, small as the territory 
was the Elnghsh were the sole masters,and wholly removed from 
the annoyance of native official cupidity, and m the event of a 
war with the Dutch, by holding Bombay, they were enabled ade- 
quately to protect their servants Accordingly the Company 
determined to augment the military strength, increase the popu- 
lation and develope its resources Scarcely had the fortifica- 
tions and the military arrangements been completed, when, on 
the 20th of February, 1673, a Dutch fleet arrived for the pur- 
pose of taking the island by surprise, but when the Commander 
Biickloffe Van Goen discovered the well constructed batteries 
mounted with heavy ordnance, and supported by a part of 
light field pieces, together with three laige Afen qf-PTor, and 
five French Ships ready to assist the English, he quietly disap- 
peared, and shortiy after a peace was concluded between the 
belligerent powers, which left Bombay free from furthei annoy- 
ance ID that quarter 

“ By way of increasing the population and developing the 

* resources of the island, attempts were made to establish manu- 

* factures, and directions were given for inviting spinners and 

* weavers to settle Every legitimate influence was to be em- 
' plowed so us to attract them from the interior, and cotton 
‘ was to be served out to them from the Company s stores that 

* they might convert it into cloth without any outlay of money 
‘ The Court, having heard that the manufacture of cotton stock- 

* mgs by knitting was successfully carried on at Goa, required 
' that the same should he atten&pted at Bombay, and that four 
‘ or five hundred pairs should uc once be forwarded to England 
' Not only the poorer sort of^aitisans but opulent tradesmen 

* were also induced to settle by promise of liberal treatment and 

* religious toleratioa As^flrst step, a regular engagement was 

* entered into with Nima Parak, an eminent Banya residing m 
‘ the city of Dm, and foi^al articles were agreed to on both 
‘ sides On the part of Company it was promised that all 
‘ the Bauya caste, who mfcht remove to the island, should enjoy 
‘ the free exercise of th^r religion within their own houses, and 

* should be secured from all molestations It was stipulated 

* that no Englishman, Portuguese, or other Christian, nor any 

* Mussulman should ^ permitted to live within the private 

* grounds of the BaCnyas, to enter them for the pur^se of 

* slaughtering animjUs, or tu offer their persons the slightest 

* injury, or iiidigni^ If any should in opposiUon to these 
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^ rogolatioos ofiTend them hy mtradiog upon their prirscy, the 
‘ Ooveroor or his Deputy should, oa receiving a complaint to 

* that effect, cause the offenders to be severely punished Tlie 

* settlers were to be allowed to burn their dead, and to observe 

* all such ceremonies as were customary at their wediimgs, 

* lastly it was engined that none who professed tbeir religion, 

* of wbatai or ugBt sex or condition they might be, should bo 

* compelled to emtoaee Chnstmnity, nor that any should be 
‘ farced against their wills to carry burdens " 

These wise and humane sbpalations were followed by other 
steps for the enconragement of trade Docks were to be con- 
structed, a mint established, and two Courts of Judicature 
opened iti 1670, while the Court of Directors recommended the 
emboditnent of a regular police Besides these military and 
commercial efforts, there were nevertheless shadows darken- 
ing the back ground, and over-cloudmg all the praise- 
worthy exertions of the Government Iho settlement had 
acquired the rtputolbon of being the focus of pestilence and 
disease — a very pljgim spot, three year^ being the e«tiiiiated 
duration of EuroiieanVife there, and of every five hundred 
English u ho arrived, nM one hundred was supposed to leave 
it I he catalogue of dis^ises chronicles many of those now 
prevalent, and affords, amongst the rest, unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the existence of cholera at tins penod Hie Porta 
goese pr ictilioners termed it, ** The Chinese Death, or cholic 

* it was divided, according to their system, into four kinda 
‘ The fir t was simple cholic , its cymptoms severe griping The 

* second W'ls attended with diarrhoea as well as pam Ihe 

* tiurd v^ere pain and vomiting while purging, vomiting and 

* inteu«e pam were s\ mptums of the last kind, and generally 

* Lronglit its victim a sufferings to an end in twent} -four hours * 
Different causes were assigul^d for the s« vere moitahty 

which undoubtedly was expenenedd, Imt it would appear that 
intemperance and debauchery contributed more sufferers than 
any other source. In writing of tikis the Deputy Governor 
remarks “ strong dnnk and flesh is toortal, which to make an 
‘ English soldier leave off is almost lu difficult as to make him 

* divest liis naturef nay, though present death be laid before luoi 
^ as Ute reward of the ill -gratify mg his palate This » the true 

* cause of onr Bombay bills of mortality liavmg * swelled so 

* high * i o provide the sick with goodV attendance and whole- 
sopie diet, a hospifal was erected forthwith, and the decrease in 
the ensaing yearns mortahty,was attnbutedVo the improved mode 
of treatment and accommodation Conshtatly surrounded by 
sickness and calamity, it is satisfiictory to kniow that the religious 
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requirements of the comoianitj were not left anheeded, in the 
transition from inertness to activity which characterized the 
period The usual place for celebrating Divine worship was 
a hall in the fort, but this being considered inadequate, it 
was suggested that a large and appropriate building should be 
erected, where natives and foreigners, having the opportunity 
of witnessing the method of conducting the service of the 
Church of England, might possibly become converts The 
idea was warmly supported by the President Sir George 
Oxendeu, and a large sum-— upwards of five thousand pounds 
collected, but the progress of the new building was intercepted 
by the invasion of the Siddis, and public attention ^mg 
diverted from the object, the subscnted capital, when re- 
quired at a subsequent period, was nowhere to be found, some 
official having appropriated it to his own use But though this 
for a time threw a very praiseworthy intention to one side, it 
did not at all infiuence the steady progress which religion bad 
made 

The invasion to which we have just alluded, formed another 
of the difficulties which had to be overcome, nor were the 
characters or desires of these antagonists either estimable or easy 
to comply with “ 1 liese biddis were troublesome, dangerous 
‘ neighbours, and it is difficult to say whether their enmity or 

* their friendship was most to be dreaded In 1672, they anchor- 

* ed with a fleet off Bombav, and requested the President s per- 

* mission to enter the harbour, and ravage the districts belonging 

* to Sivaji Their application was refused, but having afterwards 
‘ relieved Jingira, which was besieged bv Sivaji, and routed the 

* Mafaratta troops, tliey returned to Bombay, so inflated by suc- 
‘ cess,tbat they entered the harbour without thinking it necessary 

* to ask any one s consent The President received them with 

* constrained eivihty, for he was in an awkward predicament 

* On the one side the Siddi urged him to lorm a league against 

* Sivap, oil the other side Sivaji vowed that, if this was done, 
‘ he would instantly invade Bombay It was lucky the Siddi 

* was reasonable enough to take this dilemma into considera- 
‘ tion He promised to abstain fiom hostilities against the 

* IVlahraUa districts which ley along the harbour, and prepared 

* to take his departure * 

If the Company at the outset had difficulties to encounter at 
Bombay, they were bv no means less barrassed at their original 
settlement of Surat The MahraUa chief Sivaji, just mentioned, 
gave great anxiety to tiie English factors, and at length on the 

* 6th of January, 1664, lie entered Surat Such o^ the mbaln- 
‘ taotsas were able made tbeir escape, the helplesB native 

L L 
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* Britannic Majesty's nse, and the other half according to their 

* Charter to the Company ” ^is, it shoald be remarked, wa« 
practiBod at a time, when the Company proclaimed that irae 
trade was permitted, and were enjoying with impunity ezcIueiTe 
privileges But like most monopolies, it swerved from public 
to private benefit, and aroused indignation from tlie impedi- 
ments it threw in the way of commerce, and gave nse to the 
proposition for the establishment of a New Company, which, 
though divided at first, eventaally prodnced effects to which m 
their order we shall advert 

Bad as were these political and commercial ^evances to 
endure, the internal affairs of the factories added much to 
the general annoyance Tem^rary successes were regarded 
as justifying extravagances, which, m their turn, introduced 
vicious pnnciples and public outrages Some idea of the 
absurdities of the times may be drawn from the pomp with 
which the President used to move about “ He had a standard- 
< bearet and body guard, composed of a Sergeant and double 

* file of English 5<ddier8 Porty natives also attended him at 

* dinner, each coarse was ushered m by the sound of trumpets, 

* and his ears were regaled by a band of music Whenever 

* he lefl his private rooms, he was preceded by his attendants 

* with silver wands On great occasions, when he issued fixim 

* the factory, he appeared on horse-back, or in a palanquin or 

* a coach drawn by milk white oxen Red horses vrith silver 

* bi idles followed, and an umbiella of state was carried before 

* him ' This pomp and extravagance the Directors wisely strove 
to check, and they distinctly inrormed their President, that it 
would afford them much greater satisfaction, were he to suppress 
such uiiuieaniiig shew and ostentation And the more effectual- 
ly to compass their wishes, they reduced his salary to three 
hundred pounds a year, and dignified him simply with the 
title of Agent 

As a matter of coarse, follies sncli as those exhibited by the 
President were sure to find imitators, and were enlarged upon 
by subordinates, and hence with inadequate means ill restraia- 
eu temperaments and exciting drinks, all sorts of evils were 
engendered Accordingly, we hnd, without surprise, one Thorpe, 
an Officer in the Company s Navy, seizing a boat and crew of 
the Siddis for the purpose of extortion, and another drunken 
Naval Captain, while on board one of the Siddis vessels as a 
guest, drawing his sword upon his host, and, on returning to his 
siiip, firing a broad-side at his imaginary foe These two inci- 
dents prove the entire want of control existing, and leave no room 
tor wonder at native indignation towards the Company's Officers. 
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Farther on we learo tliai a rtan fflonooa fellow aamed Pitt, 
who had been removed from the dedt to the drill, gave the 
President an infinitnde of tronble, while a reeklw Corporal 
caused the explosion of thirt^-flve barrels of gunpowder, and 
greatly dama^ the new fortificatiofiB of Bombay, by throwing 
a lighted bandolier up into the air 

Thus, regardless alike whether the Company were embroUdd 
with native powers, or injured by waste, and discipline dehed, 
their subordinates pursued tlieir mad and dissipated coui^s, 
which too frequently involved the credit of their employers by 
the way m which they allowed matters to be hushed no As 
an instance a duel fought between Mr Horiiidge and Captain 
Mmchin had its origin at some wild orgie, * and, ’ as President 
Augur remarked, ** was the effect of that accursed Bombay 

* punch, to the shame, scandal and rum of the nation and reli* 
‘ gion The combatants were conbned to thoir 'quarters, and 

* suspended from tiie service, pending a reference to Surat, but 
‘ as the Depuh Governor interceded for them, they uere par- 

* doned afier paving a biuail hue L iws, we iiere perceive, 
were viewed as suh?>er\ient to official favontHui rather than 
as a means of suppreaMiig offences, but it miM iii jii-tice to the 
Company be admitted iliHt, as far as home control whs concerned, 
their exertions weie directed to a purer administration of jus- 
tice Still the difficulties m making a distant Government con- 
form to home regulations were very great and of proportionate 
tedioQsness The mal adinmistration of the law was accompanied 
bv the inefficiency of the army, for, after everj arrival of troops, 
a fearful mortality prevailed, chiefly occasioned by excessive 
drinking, to which vice gambling amongst officera and men was 
snperadded These propensities, with the mean^ and opjiortuni- 
ties of enjoying them, were not likely to amend the condition 
of a class who, we have the authority of Chve for s tying, weie 
drafted from the refuse of our jails, and commanded by 
“ Officers seldom above the rank of Lieutenant, without order, 
‘ disciphne or military ardour “ 

Anotlier feature of considerable importance — the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes, had at length attracted the attention of the 
authorities, and, at the suggestion of Augur, a number of 
gentlewomen and females of the working-class were induced to 
migrate , but the former having been injudiciously selected, made 
but few alliances at Bombay, while the latter, having compaTa- 
tive luxury at their command, became loose and licentioua Au 
observer, writing of these females, remarks that, “ he was shock- 

* ed to see how sickly their children were in consequence of the 

* free and easy way m which the mothers lived, end their inve- 
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* terate habit of taking; strong Iiqnors ' This importation of 
femaiea, far from realizing the wished fur end, prored generally 
to be a failure, and involved much personal suffering, and 
brought besides great obloquy upon the Uovernment and its en- 
thusiastic originator It might fairly have been inferred that af^er 
so many troubles, domestic and foreign some little respite would 
now occur, but it was ruled othem ise The pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the Home execntiye demanded both speedy and effec- 
tual retrenchment to relieve them The accomplishment of this 
was felt by, and offended all their servant«. Civil and Mditarv, 
European and Native, but the military, it was admitted, suffered 
most, and had many just causes of complaint These ercjituaJly 
led to a meeting which was fortunately siippieR»ed by the 
promptitude of the local authorities, who tempered clemency 
with firmness 

But a fevir years later the retrenchments led to a more 
serious result The expense of fortifying Bombay, not having 
been covered by the revenue, the Company became burdened 
with debt, and determined still hirther to reduce the number of 
their Military, and consequently the entire “establishment was 
‘ reduced to two Lieutenants two Ensigns, four ‘sergeants, four 

* Corporals and a hundred and eighty Privates INo batta was 
‘ to be paid the detachment at Surat, the troop of horse 

* was disbanded, and Keigwin its Commandant, dismissed the 

* service Keigwm, who was a man of energy and decision, 
forthwith went to England and remonstrated against such unjust 
and impolitic proceedings, and made such an impression on the 
Couit of Directors, that he was invited to return and lend the 
aid of ]jjs evpenenee to the Company ni their emhamsued 
position He immediately complied, and would doubtless lia\ e 
arranged every thing satisifactorily , but to his chagrin, m twelve 
luontUs after his return, he found the Home Authorities had 
revoked a portion. of his official control, and reduced his pay to 
a miserable pittance Disgusted with such treatment, and having 
a strong pubho sympathy, ha declaied his secession from the 
Compaiw, and that the inhabitants of Bombay wei e subjects only 
of the King of Lngland In this declaration he was supported by 
the mmority of the Residents When the intelligence reached 
‘ England, that Bombay had revolted and the President had not 

* been able to reduce it to order, the King commanded the Court 

* of Directors to appoint a Secret Committee of Enquiry U pon 

* their report his Majesty sent a mandate under bis sign 
‘ manual to Keigwin, requiring him to deliver up the island, and 
‘ offering a general pardon to all, except tie ring leaders It 

* was further declared that if Keigwm and lus followers 
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* ofibred any ranataiHse, allahouM be deftoeoeed as rebela and 

* traitors.** At the aanie tune a reward was offiatred for Keigwia 
and bu assoeiatM. 

Harab nteasares were rendered enneeessary, by the imme* 
diate recognition of tbe King's autUonty by we wiiole of the 
population Keigwin, having obtained a promise of free par- 
don for himself and sopporrers, surrendered the island to 
6ir Thos. Grantham on the 12th of November, 1684 '* Such 

* was a revolt which happily began and ended without blood- 
< shed Alarming as it was, and dangerous to tbe existence 

* of Anglo Indian power, it forms an episode m our history of 

* which we are not ashamed Keigwm emerges from the 

* tronbled sea of rebellton with a reputation for courage, honor 

* and administrative capacity , on the other hand, the oiemenoy 
' of the Crown and Company is worthy all admiration ** Some 
few cases of hardsinp were doubtless expenewsed, but upon 
the whole it was a bold sedition nobly forgiven, and germinat- 
ed a joster treatment of the officials, without compromising the 
integrity of the Ckimpany 

I^on the suppresstoii of Seigwin's rebellion, Sir John Wy- 
bnro,from political motives, was dispatched at» Deputy Governor 
to Bombay Bat John Child, the Gorernor, finding the new 
Deputy too independent to lendhimselfto the perpetration of the 
various schemes of aggression which had been concocted by 
Sir JoBiah Child and his brother Directors at home, means were 
employed for depriving Wyburn of his appointment, of which 
fortunately he aid not live to experience the idortifi cation 
Ihe aggression here referred to was the first attempt on the 
part ot the Company, to exercise authority or dictate terms to 
the native rulera Thn spirit evoked by Dutch example and 
fostered by Sir Josiah Child, was now destined to break forth, 
and Uttie else was thought of than strengtbei mg the military 
body, and conferring great advantages upon tins hitherto neg- 
lected portion of the public service, and further, Bombay was 
ordered to be fortified as strongly as money could make it 
At this period, acting under the lufiueiice of the grossest 
mis-statements and bbnd infatuation, “the Court of Direc- 

* tors pompously announced that they were determined to make 
'* war, not only on the Nawab of Bengal, but in the seijuel, upon 

* the Bmperor himself Kor was this sufficient, they actually 

* ordered their General to seize the goods of the King of Siam, 

* Bantam and Zombi as reparation for injnnes received ' Tiiese 
designs were confidentially conveyed to their General, who 
was nothing loath to act np to the spirit of such instructions, 
be and his brother Sir Josiab, having been the principal 
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Intfti^tara of this meoe of absurd and dangerous poliey Ac- 
cordingly as might have been anticipated, we shortly after 
find that the Emperor Aurungzebe became indignant at sereral 
piratical acts of the English on the coast of Bengal, and still 
more so when he learnt that his Governor at Surat had been 
insulted by tbe English Authorities Ujx>n demanding from 
Child some explanation, the latter, who had well studied hia 
part, threw all tbe blame upon the Interlopers, and in his 
tom made nnmerous demands from the Governor of Surat, 
the concession of whieh was the only means of avoiding war 
As might have been anticipated, his demands were treated with 
contempt, and “then assuming that justice was on his side, be 

* waited until be had a fair opportunity of resorting to vio- 

* lence The appointment of a fresh Governor at Surat, known 

* as having a friendly inolination towards the English, induced 

* a hope thaf amicable arrangements might have been effected 
' But this personage was not so yielding and gentle as had 
‘ been expected, for, on the 26th of December, 1688, he seized 

* and imprisoned the factors. Hams and Gladman, and ordered 

* all the goods of the Company to be sold, and offered a large 

* reward to any who would take Child dead or alive 

The General on his part having failed by negotiation to re- 
lease Harris and Gladman, now exhibited his real character, 
and captured several iichlj freighted native ships, besides forty 
vessels laden uith provisions for the Mogul Army, yet at the 
same time lie wrote to \nrungzebe that his intentions were 
pacific. Upon this, the Emperor ordered the coufiscatinn of all 
the property belonging to the English at Surat Child, inflated 
with his new character, notwithstanding bis letter to the 
Emperor, behaved with great arrogance to his Admiral the 
Siddi, “and told him plainly, that if his fleet ventured to sea, 

* he would assume their intetuions as hostile and deal with 

* them as enemies *’ Instead however, of carrying out this 
threat, and adopting the only means for securing the safety 
of Bombay, he merely acted upon the defensive, and endea- 
voured to throw the onus of bis culpability upon the inacti- 
vity of the English Presidents m Bengal and Madras, who, 
by his folly, were placed in similarly ridiculous situations to 
himself 

Child, though in truth with vanity sufficient to have rushed 
upon this or indeed any other undertaking, had neither tbe skill, 
nor tbe courage to enforce it, while his conduct and capa- 
bilities received neither support nor respect from his fellow 
settlers. Aceordmgly in this comparatively isohited position we 
soon find him writmg in a style of mis^vmg to the Court of 
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Diiectors, and hoping, a change of conduct, to delude hia 
adreraaiies 

** This duplicity and repentance were alike too late, CIiild*8 

* arrogance and itis seizure of the provisions intended for the 

* array of Yhk^et Khbn, the Siddi, made lhat officer a willing 

* agent to execute the fctnwroPs irratfL, With an unaccountable 

* infatuation, the English Governor had neglected to strengthen 

* the fortifications of Bombay, although the Court of Directors 

* had so urgently reminded him that this was necessary, and 

* on the ]4th of February, 3630, tbeSiddi landed at Sewn with 

* twenty or twenty-five thousand men, and at one o clock in 

* the mornmg three guns from the castle apprized the in- 

* habitants of their danger There might be seen European 

* and Native women rushing with their children from their 

* hou«es, and seeking a refuge within the fort Next momiug 

* the Siddi mat died to IMazagan, where was a small fort mount- 

* ing toiirteen guns, which the English abandoned with such 

* haste, tint they kept behind them eight or ten cho'^ts of trea- 

* «ure, besides arms and ammunition Here the Siddi established 

* his head-quarters <md dispatched a small force to take posses- 
sion of Mahim fort also deserted 

" The following d ij the eiiemj advanced and the General 

* ordered Captain Feu n, with tno oompames, to dnve them 

* back but he and his little jiurty were defeated 1 has the 
' Siddi became master of the whole island, with the exception 

* of the castle ami a small tract extending about half a mile 

* to the SDuthwaid of it He raised battenea on Dongari Hill, 

* and placed one withm two hundred yards of the fort All 
‘ jiersoiis on whom the English authorities could lay hands 
‘ were pressed into their service ' Thus passed the months 
from Apnl to Septemlier 

** During the monsoon, the Siddi obtained supplies from the 

* intenor and from the Jesuits of Baudora, who paid a heavy 

* reckoning, for thus asbisting the enemy, at the end of the war 
‘ Their proper^ was seized, and provisions were extremely 

* scarce in the English quarters until the moiiboon was over 

* But then the Company’s ci mzers being able to put to sea, 

* were so successfnl m capturing vessels and supplies belong- 

* ingtothe Mogul s subjects, that distress was sdleviated Still 

* the danger was imminent The Siddi a army was increased to 

* forty tliousand fighting men, and the Eugiish troops which 
’ never amounted to more than two thousand five hundred, dared 

* UHt venture to met them m the field *' 

Child readily perceived that negotiation was hts only re- 
source, and found that the most abject subnussioii would alone 
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assuage tbe Emperor's wrath He accordingly dpspateW tWo 
envoys named Weldon and Navar to the Mogul Court Th^ 
were treated with the utmost indignity, and after mneh snlTer- 
ing were admitted to the Emperor s presence as cnlpnts, pros- 
trate, and with their bands tied behind them He listened to their 
entreaties, and at length consenled to an accommodation on eoa- 
dition, “ That all monies due from them to fa is soligects 

* should be paid, that recompense should be made for such 

* losses as the Moguls had sustained, and that the hateful Snr 

* John Child should leave India before the eapirauon of nine 
‘ months * Thus terminated this unfortunate act of bombast, 
by which the Compttsy, both m money and reputation, was 
a severe saffei-er, as well in England as in India. Brides 
which, “ the Bnbsh Nation felt that a disgrace had been 
‘ inflicted nponthem which they attnlmted to the Gom- 

* pany's Resident This Company, it was argued, is clevly 

* unfilt to represent English interests in India. Tbe pub 

* he, and what was more to the purpose, the House 

* of Commons also approved the suggestion Child through 
the whole of his career apparently received the cordul 
support of the Company, but it is now generally known 
that this support, and the various testimonials be receiv- 
ed, emanated solely through the influence of his brother, who 
was still the Chairman, and the more candid writers of the day, 
universally condemn the whole of Child s proceedings For- 
tunately ror bun, he did not loijg survive to expenence the 
humiliation resulting from a total overthrow of his rash pro- 
ceedings, and hiB death much facilitated arrangements with 
native powers 

Harris who with several other factors had been released after 
great suffenags, succeeded to the Presidency of Surat and Go- 
vernorship of Bombay He was a weak incompetent person, and 
was soon relieved of his appointment by Annesley Vaux, who, 
after two jeais service, was himself dismissed for not, (as 
second Judge, to which honorable position be had been ap- 
pointed) straining, or rather violating, the law against interlopers 
in 1692, Captain, afterwards Sir John Goldesboiough, was 
appointed Commissary General with absolute power to dismiss 
all or anyservants whom he might consider unqualified or neg- 
ligent His death in 1694, afioided an opening ror the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Gayer, a man of good character and ability, 
but whose efforts were frustrated by events beyond his control 
Orington, who was a Chaplain in the Navy, has left ns some 
very unsatisfactory descriptions of men and manners axistmg in 

M M 
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ladiAftt ihi» period, Trbich, thoogb elumgfng, «ere nol Sio- 
proving Hts onqoiYiM revp^mg Sie heuaft or, w iiO calls H 
tlio lodge, ftt Surat, afford the folTowing interesting particukre 
1 he budding eras rented of tUo Emperor at sixty poands ajetu*, 
and aboat fortv Earoneans rosided tfitliiii the trails Tha IW 
sideot a'ss aUaired fiiree Itnndred pottnds a /ear, and, as tlie 
pioliibition against pm ate trade had bean cancelled, he and the 
other chief factors could accumulate considerable wealth iti a 
few ^eareu llie Council was composed of an Accountant, Stoi e- 
keeper and Purser Marine, in addition to the President After 
these, ranked the Secretory, but it was tacillv regarded amongst 
the factors as a rule of courtesv, that the Chaplain should rank 
as third m the factory 

The second in Council received a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, the Chaplain, as formerly, a hundred, seuior factors forty 
punuds, junior factors fifteen pounds, and wi iters seven pounds 
Folly or fifty peons were in attendame for geneial purposes 
besides several others that were appointed specially to wait upon 
the President and each of line factors, and at the gate of the fac- 
tory was a porter to see that no suspicious pei&ons enteied, and 
that the writers and others were within the w alls at projier houis 
A llKoropeans connected with the factory dined al the same table, 
where they took their places accoi ding to senioiity Ihe dinner 
service was sumptootis, all the dishes, plates and dnnking cufis, 
being of massive and pure sihei and the provisions of the bec>t 
quality There vreie English, Poriuguese «iid Indian cook<,8o 
ibot evei^ palate might be suited On Sundd\8, and a few other 
dajs, high festival waa kept, and the choicest of European and 
Persian wines introduced At tins period the finances of their 
Company were in a most embarrassed condition, but, singular 
to say, their servants never were in greater affinence, and tlieir 
credit was sustaiuel by advances fiom tlieixi, while trade was 
so oppressed, and weighed down with imposts, that but htUe 
could bo transacted 

The chmate also, Bruce remarks, instead of improving, was 
deemed more pestilential, and year bv year dihea&e swept away 
jts victims with a rapidity truly alarming Of seven or eight 
hundred Gmropeans, who mhabired Bombay before the war not 
xuoie than esafy were Jeff, and there were but three Civilians 
to carry on the Company's business It therefore became 
necessa^ to dose tbe Courts of Admiralty and Common 
l^w Children suffered equally with those who arrived at 
maturity, not one child in twenty surviving Many 
things contnbated to inlrodoce tfa» dreadful mortaUty, but 
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pnneipally Uie badness of the water and seareitj of prort- 
sions Indeed " m conseqnence of tlie searcity of flesh meat, 

■ European sailors were required to fast one or two days m the 

* week, jnst as good Churchmen were in England, hy the wnten 

* of the Homilies, in order that the fisheries might not bedbin- 
ed On these days huogrv tars were only permitted to eat 
kichan^ a mixture of rum and split pulse , so becaose they con-* 
formed to the habits of the Hindus, they termed these days 
ban7an days, hence the derivation ot a term though largely 
used but little ntiderstood Dissoluteness and immorality of 
the most fearful and debasing kind were universally prevalent, 
atid tins added vigdur to the attacks of the climate. 

Alluding to these last our Author justly remarks, “ It must 

* be admitted that the Company did aU in their power to arrest 

* the progress of vice at Bombay, but, as the English nation was 

* in the midst of an iniquitous career, to which Uie fiiut impulse 
' had been given by that mean debauchee miscalled “ the Mer> 

* rie Monarch ’ and his court, it was not to be expected that a 
‘ warning voice from London would gam respectful attention 

* in India As an earnest of their desire to secure more 

* moral and religious conduct, the Directors wrote, “The 

* Governor, Deputy Governor, aqd Committees of the East 

* India Company, having been intoimed of the disorderly aud 

* unchristian conversation of some of their factors and ear- 

* vants in parts of India, tending to the dishonor of God, the 
‘ discredit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the shame and scan- 

* dal of the Enghoh nation, make certain rales and regula- 
‘ tioDs, with a view to render the religion we profess amiable 
‘ in the sight of those heathens among whom they reside, 

* and to prevent all profane swearing, and taking the name 
*■ of God in vain by cursed oaths, all drunkenness and mtemper- 

* anoe, all fornication and uudeanness * If any persisted in com- 
mitting these sms they were to be punished, and, if fonnd incm*- 
rigible, sent to England But of what avail could instructions 
like these be, when the local authorities not only tolerated the 
pnncipal'e\il, but actually legislated for the ij^nantity and price 
of those articles most freely drunk, and essential to intoxication 
Thus we find, according to these regulations, a bottle of sherry 
was to be charged two xeraphims, and an or^er was published, 
that if any man went into a Mctuallmg house to drink punch, he 
might demand one quart of good Goa arak, half a pound of 
sugar, and half a pint of good lime water, and nwke his own 
punch, and if the bowl was not marked with the clerk of the 
markets scale, then be might break the howl, and departs 
without paying either for it or the punch 
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Cues of poisoning wen freqaent in such places A rough 
kiss, or drtii»an jest with reference to the black attendant who 
coneooted the drink, too often induced her to poisofl the liquor, 
and deal a demoma^ retnhution to the thoughtless rojsterer 

Of any sanction to these dreadful jHOCeeduigs, it is but just 
to ifirethe Home authorities a total acquittance , nay, more, had 
their instructions been supported and vigoronsly enioroed, many 
of the enls and nmcfa of the dissoluteness that prevailed would 
hare been nnknown But their lustructions were disregarded 
and intentions frustrated, and latnenmrble were the consequences 
that resulted 

That which, however, could not be effected by the Company, 
public opinion soon floated across the seas, and stimulated 
the commercial interests at home again to raise an oppoai^ 
tioD, which in due course made its infloence felt There 
had long existed a body of merchants dibsatisfied with the 
Compsni^ s monopoly, who bad endeavoured to draw public 
indignation npon the possessors of these advantages It 
may therefore be readily supposed that the indignified ftnan- 
cial posmon of the Company, its mal-admmistration both at 
home and abroad, together with the degraded and debauched 
popnlation of wh]<di it seemed, and was accredited, both origi- 
nator and protector, furnished its adversaries with weapons of 
offence, not easily avoided even in those corrupt tnues. Accord- 
ingly in 1991, numerous petitions were presented to Parliament, 
praying for the dissolution of the Old, and the establjsbment of a 
Kew Oornmny These prayers, m consequence of the unsatis- 
factory defence made by the Company, were supported by the 
House of Commons, m an address to the King 

This movement having been rendered abortive, similar 
but more numerous petitions were pr^ented to the Com- 
mons m 1993, which were m some degree nullified by an 
extensiTe iQrstem of bribeiy There still, however, remained 
sufficient poi^ to present another address to His Majesty, 
praying bun to dissmve the Company at tbe expuation of 
three years, which, it was promised, should be considered 
This reply, tkeugh deemed satisfactory to the Commons, was 
not so vbwed by tbe public, consequently m tbe October ses- 
sion of the same yemr, addresses, not from merehwits only, but 
ftrcMn trodme generally, inundated tbe House In these tbe 
petitioners andertook to prove that the transactions of the Com- 
ply had been a scandal to rel^on, a dishonor to England, 
a reproach to the lawst, an oppresssm to the people, and the rum 
0 f their trade mnustry, m defiance of the charges, having 
heavily bribed, persnaM the King to grant the Company 
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a new Charter This prodaced a temporary conflict between the 
Ooremznent and the House of Commons, the latter reststing' 
the grant as an infringement of their peculiar rights They fur- 
ther passed a resolation, that no British subject could be p)re- 
Tented trading to the East Indies, except by Act of Parliament 
In 1^5, the Commons followed up this resoIuUon by an 
enquiry into the means by which the new Charter was obtain* 
ed IhiB the King endeavoured to stop by a threat of dosmg 
the session, but the House was not to be mtiraidatecL They 
appointed a committee to examine the books of the Company, 
and there discovered sufficient to justify articles of imj^aeh- 
inent against the Duke of Leeds, on suspicion of largely par- 
ticipating in the bribery that bad been practised, amounting 
on the whole to ninety thousand pounds 1 his sum had been 
disbursed Sir Thomas Coke, one of the Directors, who being 
committed to the Tower, offered a full disclosure upon being 
indemnified But the King screened the expOoUie of his 
ministers profligacy by proroguing Parliament This pro- 
tection of the Sovereign was of little service indeed, and 
only aggravated matters, for public indignation ran so high, 
that It was deemed advisable in 1G98 to dissolve the Old, and 
establish a Kew Company Nevertheless this was not effected 
without considerable opposition, for the Old Company had, inde- 
pendent of great interest, able ad\ isers to support their cause 
Tbeir advocates argued, and with much ti uth, that the country 
had derived vast benefit from the trade that had been opened, 
that the Company having become Lord-Proprietors of St 
Helena and Bombay, to deprive them of their territory, which 
bed been conceded by Roval Charter, would be the height 
of injustice , the more so from their having expended large 
sums m the factories and fortifications, and uiat pubbc justice 
and good policy would alike be shaken if then ngbts were 
infringed 

Remonstrances like these, supported by twenty members 
of the House of Lords, and many others of importance, had 
their effect upon the Commons, and in deference they passed 
a bill, winch allowed the Old, or London Company to trade 
for three ybars only, to enable it to wind up its affairs 
The antagonistic association was entitled ** The English 
Company trading to the East Indies, and, to insatiate 
Itself with the nablio moigB thoroughly, asserted that its 
actuating principle was national and not exdqsive As 
may be imagmm, these two Companies viewed each other 
witn the greatest detestation, and the origin of the one and 
maintenance of tlie other, t^ving their positions from the 
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a&tagonirai of tbd Cobiiiqoqs Mid the Croi^» farnUdied theoi 
'vrith soil further ffronndB of defisnoe ooodiot, iittle 

heeded at home, asorded their respectire servimtB in India 
aiDpte scope, for acting on the most pernicions principles, 
ana ceasing; an alternation ascendancy by no means favorable 
to either fiat atill it hao the effiact of shaking off the lethargy 
of the old, and sliinulatiog tlie nevr Company, to introduce 
many innovations and improvemente upon tw previous method 
of carrvmg oat proceedings 

In addition to the asual regulations, the Commons, much to 
thmr credit, caused to be m&ertcd m theCharterof the New Com< 
pany, which sabsequently by their amalgamation, became the 
Charter of both special provisions for an educational and reli* 
gious establishment “ A minister and school master were to 
‘ be maintained lo every garrison and ouperior factory, and a 

* decent place appropriated exclumxely for Divine Service 

* Moreover it wdb oidered that every ship of five hundred 

* tons burden and upward^ sliould carry a Chaplain All 
‘ Clergymen, whether sent for duty m ships or in factories, were 

* to be approved either by the Archbiatiop of Canterbury or 
' the Bishop of London, and eare was to be taken that they 

* were treated with respect It was stnctlv enjoined also that 

* all Gliaplaius who went to reside in India should learn the 

* Portuguese language witbiit one year after their arrival and 

* should also apply themselves to leom the language of the 

* conntiy, to propagate, if possible, the Protestant religion 
‘ amongst the Gentoos in the Company s employ 

Thw was profpress in the right direction, and disposed the 
public to view favorably the exertions of the New Company, 
whh^ now seemed to have overcome the moat prominent op- 
position But the Old Company, when their open exertions fail- 
ed to advance their views, silently sought for cnaniiels to over- 
throw their competitors, and in this tliey at length deemed 
themselves successful, for iii their rivals* Charter it was provided 
that “all subscribers to the new stock might trade separately and 
on tbeirown i^^unt.' Availing themselves of these priv ileges, 
the Old resolved to subscribe largely to the funds of the New 
Asaociation, anti then to trade separately, whdh the three 
years allowed them sliould have expired. This, however, 
they were unable to accomplish, and whatever latent hopes 
had been previously entertaioe(} m 1095, were eiffectaiUly 
dissipated, public opiuioa being still so advercte to them 
Nevertbele«», like desperate gamesters, trasting that some 
latent pieed uf fortune taight eoiae to tbmr soccoun and enable 
them, if not to defeat, at lUl erente to divide wjih their oompe- 
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btors , they admonwhed their serrantsto prolong theif existence 
by opposition, rather than to concede with grace, and dictated 
their yieyrs In this extraordinary language “ Two East India 

* Companies could no more exist without destroying each other, 

* than two kings at the same time regnant lU the same kingdom , 

* that now a mvil battle was to be fought between the Old and 

* ^ew Company, and that two or three years must end this 

* war, as the Old or Kew ifiast give way , that being veterans^ 

* if their servants abroad would do their duty, they did not 
' doubt of victory , that if the world laughed at the pains the 

* two Companies took to rum each other, they could not help 

* it, as they were on good ground and bad a Charter ’ Similar 
feelings actual mg boUi Companies, mutual oppobition ensued, 
and after severe losses on both sides, a compromise was even- 
tually effected, which rendered further contention useless and 

JlljUUlCIOUS , 

The operations of the Ifew Company were pushed on with 
vigour, notwithstanding the foregoing opposition and they 
despamhed one Lucas to Surat as their agent, and m Apiil 
16i>9, forwarded to Imn mtelligence that Parliament had sanc- 
tioned their exertions, and giaiited fhem a Charter of which they 
furnished him with copies Lucas thus authorized, at once pre- 
sented a cop) of the Act to the Pre«<ident, and then in com- 
p my with Eourchier, and Dr Leckie, wait^ upon the native 
Governor, who iniuiedialely enquired inti^the accuracy of 
their representations The President and Council were oblig- 
ed to admit the genuineness of the authoiity, but declared that 
they bad receiied no infoimation upon the subject The 
Governors first impression was, that the factors would take 
advantage of this eiubairassed state of things to deny their 
liabilities He therefore commanded their broker to find 
secunty, that the President and Council should not leave the 
city, and had their shrofls maltreated to make them 
disclose the Company's accounts 
During this time Lffcas was assiduously undermining the 
Old Company with the natives, bi spreading reports that the 
King of Fn gland, and the Pdihament had withdrawn flieir 
opponents Charter, in consequence of the disordered state of their 
anaii's, the crimes and dehiiqaencies of their factors, and the 
luteuiper lie use w hich their President and Governors had made 
of the authoMty vested in them Ihese lepresentations no 
doubt told w ith considerable e&ct, but there was another thii^ 
which gave greaUlpweight to the operations of the T^ew Com- 
pany, VIZ , that of secoruig the services of Waite, Pittj Mather, 
Annesley and Bourehier, who had been aorvauts of the Old 
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To«h«(»ieeM«oi«»«rew.ddeA 
m lew, Atm tt Mowm and Braoka, mneli ta thaaoiuteraa- 
tna of tin Prandwt, Sir JobaOajar, ud ttmdafestnn was 
MMdUy follcmd by tbe amval of Sir Ntobolii Wute as 
rreBidentof the New Commii;^ wbotn, m order that “ he might 
^ he ftupenor to Qv^, the King bed not only knighted, hot 
' declared bis ConW, &iu jplaaog him in a position, which the 
* President of the London Companv ccHild not occupy ** 

Waite reached Bombay on the I Ith of January, 1 7% But as 
Gayer did not acknowledge his authonty, he repaired forthwith 
to Surat There also the old factors treated him with contempt 


and disrespect Nothing daunted, Waite ineisted at Swally that 
the Old Company shonM strike their dag as a mark of respect to 
• His Majesty s representative, and that bis own flag should be 
saluted as ^at of a Vice-Admiral Tins resjpeet not being ac- 

corded, lie forthwith sent a body of men on Hiiore to haul down 


the obiiozionb standard, a task which they soon accomplisj^d, but 
as the victors were returning with the captured flag, it was res- 
cued by a large detachment from tlie factory and reiOBtated in 
Its former elevated posibon This defeat discouraged or pro- 
bably made Waite reflect upon his own uiiccilain position, for 
be deeisted from fiudher open demonstrations, and mailed faim- 
self of artifice and intngue, representing to the Luiperor, tiiat 
his opponents were thieves and confederates of pirates, the 
latter of whom were abhorred for the many robberies and 
atrocities which they had praUii>ed againbt the Emperor and 
bis subjects that he was eapectmg tour Men ot-War who 

* would act under his anthoritj, and endeavour to Ite^troy 

* all pirates , and as a climax, he caused the walls of the city to be 

* placarded, warning persons from taking passes for tbe London 

* Company s ^ipa These wwe speeaily pulled down, but 

* their etfect was not obliterated, and by this strategy he 

* inflicted a wonnd that was not readiQr healed *’ 

The new factory was founded on a similar scale to the old, 
but Waite complamed that his salary was not equal to that of 
the Old Compimy s General, who received five hundred pounds 
per annum, had an allowance of five hundred more for the 
maintenance of his tsblei The second in council received one 


hundred pounds per annum Tbe chief factors including Ben- 

* japaitt Mewse, Chief for China, Jeremiah Bonn ell, Europe 
‘ Warehouse keeper, John Lock, Sacretiry, and two mer- 

* chants, received sixty pounds per annum, the other five 

* factors forty pounds each, fourteen writers twenty pounds 
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* eacli, Chaplain one hundred pounds. Surgeon tiiirty, and 

* H Genoese Cook twenty These and ten Soldiers who reoeir* 

* ed four pounds each, and a suit of clothes, and a Trnmpeter 

* were all the )iu ropes ns uj>on the establishment* Not- 
wUhsUiiding ample means and effective arrangements, there 
were yet conMilerahle obstacles to overeome The Native Go- 
vernment supported the Old Company, not from any regard, 
hut Minpiy because they knew tlieir characters, and were igno- 
rant o f the others n ho lu i ght be dan gerous persons W aite there- 
fore continned Ills system of nndermining his opponents, m 
w hich Im eventually succeeded and they at length came to be 
viewed os interlopers and connected with the coasting pirates, a 
statement partially correct and therefore easily reconciled by^e 
uatii es Ho al-o promulgated a report, that their Charter would 
tcrmmatc m 1 702, and advised a close wati h upon tlieir proceed- 
ings otherviisc they would remove wilii their property and 
avoid payment of their debts bir John Gayer, at this penod 
leaving Bombay for the purpose of refuting Waite personally at 
b n all v^ave unintent ion ally a favorable coloring to these ca- 
lumnies, which led to calaimtous results. 

Conflicting interests such as there could not long exist, and 
IS if hv mutual consent, botli pirties looked forward to the ar- 
1 ^ il of bir \V Norris, a Member of Parliament, who had been 
de'tpiUhed as an Ambassador to tlie Emperor atthe cost of the 
New or Liiglish Company, to obtain a firman of trade through- 
out the imficrial dominions His advent inspired the adhe- 
rents of tiie New Company with great hopes , and their oppo- 
nents, although anticipating favorable results, jet were appre- 
hensive, and they were for some time undecided whether to 
acknovi ledge his authority or treat him as an enemy 

In this dilenmia tluy applied to Sir John Gajer for advice, 
who couiirelied submireiou and respect, while, personally, he le- 
fruiiied from excluMvely supjiortiiig the New Company This 
behaviour which implied a judicial supremacy over the Ambas- 
i»ador was both unwire and unwarrantable, and afforded ground 
at Tort St George, and Masiilipatam, for the old factors to 
offer insults, and render abortive the Ambassador’s intention 
of proceeding bv way of Golconda to his destination Prua- 
trated in this way of reaching the court, Norris accepted an 
invitation from Waite to visit Surat, and had no sooner am- 
ved than troubles and distui banoes arose m every direction, 
both parties being equally culpable Ihe Ambassador now 
notified to Gayer that on the 28th of December, 1700, he 
should publicly read his diplomatic commission, and requested 
him, as an English subject, to attend and hear it Upon which 
Gayer refused to acknowledge either him or hu aathonty, and 
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forthwith despatched as agent to court, to counteract the Am- 
bassador B views 

Waite, incenced at tins cdaifimacy, made a formal com- 
plamt to the Native Governor, and demimded the impnsun- 
inent of all concerned m this insult to the AmlNassador but 
Ins request being unheedeU» Sir W Norns caused j die 
and Garrett, two Members of Council, fo be arrested and 
delivered to the Governor, who detained them until they 
found security for their appearance when required Nothing 
could have delighted the Mogul ofiieers more than this 
quarrel, as it afforded them ample lueana for exacting 
bribes from both Companies, and native cupidity was not satis- 
fied until It had pretty well fleeced them, but as the New 

* Company found the Old burdened with debts, they gained a 
^ victory in this contest of bribes, and induced the Governor 
*• to strike a blow, which, it was hoped, would be fatal to 

* the old fiictory This was no less than the seizure lu Febru- 

* upy, 1701, of Sir John and Lady Gayer, seveial fitters, their 

Wives, children soldiers and servants — in all one tinned and 

* miie persons, who were kept in confinement for upwards of 
‘ three years” 

Ibe Ambossador who had left Surat to visit the Lmperor on 
the 27th of the previous month, disclaimed all knowledge of, or 
participation in (his outrage and when he (lemaiideil by wlio»e 
uitbonty it was perpetrated, W •ute stepped boldly forward 
and declared himself responsible, stating, that he considered the 
interests of lus eniplo\ei<t full^ jiistihed Inin Under tliese 
oircuuisiances. Sir W Norns was compelled to let things 
remaiD as they were for the pn sent for any endeavour to affoid 
redress would iui])h •ate the New Comp my in the opinions of 
the natives, without any resulling benefit, ind he tiiereioro 
trusted that an early opportunity would alluid itnelf: fur 
negociating for their release 

After a tedious journev, the Ambassador reached Panala 
on the 7tii of April, and solicited an audience winch was grant* 
ed, and, to ^ive due effect to Ins posuiun, and tender more 
secure the ol^ects sought, a splendid procession vias marshalled, 
and lavish presents made to the Emperor, who, in retnrn, grant- 
ed sneb firmans as were demanded, but subject to this condition, 
that security should be given for the protection of his 
subjects iroin both Europeau and Native pirates To this 
Norris reasonably ol^eoted, on the ground that it would 
be impossible for him to control the rovers on the Malabar 
Coast and Mogul domimoiis,b»toffei^ed in lieu a lakh of Rupees, 
which offer was met by the followmg reply, *♦ the English best 

* knew the value, if it was their mterest to trade, and if the 
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* Ambassador refused to give an obligation, be knew the same 

* way back to Bngland that be came” rarther attempts at 
negotiation were considered hopeless, end Tforns demanded fau 
passports These were sent him on the dth of Ifovember, and 
he commenced his return 


1 hree days afterwards he was overtaken hy an officer, who 
declared his papers were incorrect and that he must return To 
this he refuse, but agreed to halt for a couple of days, at the 
expiration of which he again set oat, and on the 1 4tli reached 
Birmapon, the residence of his old enemy Gazedi Khan, whom 
he lefuoed to visit On the twenty second da\ he resumed his 
journey, but had scarcely advanced four miles, hen he was 
surrounded by troops, and his tents and baggage seized Upon 
which he was forced to retinn to JBirmapun, when he protested 
against this outrage, but was smijily informed that it was by 
order, and that he must wait At length on the 5th of February, 
he was informed by the Kh in, tint the Finperor had sent a letter 
and sword for the King of Kngland, and that a hrman would 
fehortlj^ollow On the 5tli of April, Norris w is allow ed to depait, 
and relmhed Sui it on the 12lh, having heeu occupied six months 
and seien days lo travelling four hundred miles, a distance 


which even m those days usually occupied only a month 
1 Ins emb‘ii>sy fi om which such great results were expected 
was, says our author “ ill conceued, worse planned, and still 

* wur-^e executed birW Non is, although dehcient in the coo 

* ness, astuteness and decision, which were necessary to render 

* diplomacy successful, yet, the failure of his embassy naust 

* not he laid altogether at liis door His position was one 

* of extraoi dmary difficulty the London Coiiipiny left no stone 
‘ unturned to disgrace him the advice he received from the 

* Presidents of the English Company in fieii< al, Fort St 
‘ George and Surat, could only coufuse and pei plex him when 
' he went to Masuhpatani Waite was jealous of Counsellor 

* Pitt who was there, and found it was necessary for Norris to 
‘ go to Surat, and Pitt on the other hand maintained he should 

* not go to Surat, as it w ould be derogatory to an Ambassador 
‘ to be flitting from port to port, instead of proceeding at once 

* to court Ihen when lii« expenses increased and he wanted 


‘ money, Waite referred him to Pitt, and Pitt to Sir Edward 

* 1 ittieton in Bengal He consulted these troublesome presidents 

* as to the sort of firiiian he should procure, and each made a 

* diffeient proposition When he had broken off engagements 

* with the Mogul, all complained of him, but each had a reason 

* diflereiit fiom the others Waite and his Council said he had 


* no nghl to do so without thetr consent From Masulipatam 
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» tli«T plxinly wrote and toW huu Umt ha had been n rash 

* imprudeatand an absurd snekter for forius At Ilujfhl), 
they charged him with being dilatory In fact he had bitter 

* eiiemte<i» false friend^ and divided cooii««1lors, it was thereiure 

* no marvel that he fell a victim to a combination of adverse 

* circumstances, to which many a niscr and more resolute 

* mm than he wa* would hive «uocum);ed Worn out 
and disgusted, he left Surat on the Ihtii ot April, 1702, 
and reached the Mnwri*uis on the lltli of Jiilj ^hero the 
ship remuned until the 7t!i of September and after benis^ a fow 
da\9 It ‘sea he a ns a' talked with dTsentery, which terminal* 1 
f Uall 3 Feelin^^ that bis end wa** approacbiu^; “ lie diet itcd to 

* liailwin t lie treasurer of tlie emba«sv, a Miidicutum of ii « 

* conduct iiid patheticilly exjire^sed a hope that notwitliNt nid> 

* lo^ his iiiihfoj tunes bis nieaioiv would be ro*>j[>p(led and 
‘ coiieludid by com mending ill pc>‘‘«oiis who had btcn enquired 

in the cinbi^cv to the Courts fiiur and protection * 'I Ins 
done he iiiatle of the few retiiainiiig hours to prepare 

hnn^lf for ‘ anoflier md a better woiid " ^ 

Fxisting couieution seemed rather to be aggraiaied than 
all ijed b} the tieparlure of ^orii-i the evil reMiU'> of which it is 
hardU po^*'! hie to exaggerate Itut fortuiiatelv iii 1 7(X1 the Lng- 
hsli Coiiipam, toro'-euMg (he n}i<«c1ii t aii^tnu from continuous 
coinpetinon made a jiropoMtion tor ui mug tne two a«H>(iutioiis 
'J iien adier>-iric<t view mg this a<^ a Mgii of weakness conteinptn< 
ouslj rejected the idea hot profntfe I susfieiise i»d (out/iiu- 
ous misfuTtiines at length iiiduceil ihun to new the J^chnnie 
for amulga Illation more fdioiabh, anil on the 27th of April, 
1702, I draft agreemetil « id tipfe I, although it took some 
tune to FPconcde preMuus anmio-iities and coiiffictiiii; in- 
tare<tB “ i he woik of leioiudiatioii was now undcrtiikcn in 

* eirntr^t and from this time we ina} date the coumienie> 

* merit ot a caieer, whith »fter a neceosarv period of exi-s 

* tence, led the Fast India Company to wealth und power ' 
Upon entering into the required ingotiutiotis, much diffiiulty 
was found m settling the peLuniiry atTaiis of the iwoCoiu* 
paines For the Jjondon were huidened with u debt of one 
hundred and forty lakhs ot Itnpeis and other securi tics at their 
diffeienr factories while their home debts were projiortionatn 
In this dilemma, Lord Oudoipliiu w is refciredto, and he 
elTected an arraiigemeiit Biti^tactory to both 

lu the appointment ot olhters subject to after arrangements, 
8ir John Gu^er wan nomnnted Ueueial and Goitrnor of 
Ji4»mbiy, Mr Bnrni-'ton, Dejiut) -Governor, and Sir ^icliolas 
Wuite, President of Surat Other sen ants were to be nominated 
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according to rank, and rocIi as ^ere dismissed had the option 
of retarniugto l^iiiglaiid Mattel's being tlius arranged, all seem- 
ed settled wilhthe appearanceof working amicably, but Waite’s 
intemperaiiee and intriguing spiiit disturbed eiety good inten- 
tion, nor was jt until hit services were ** discontinued, to use a 
mild teim for his disunsMun, that the too Compauies felt the 
benefit nil results arising from the wisdom of their union Lord 
Oodolphiii who rigidly weigiied and investigated the position of 
the two bodt(<t, delivered his awaid on the S^JUh of September, 
1708 Ihe nwaid which fliist diclaied t)>e title of the !Xew 
C orporation as the United Couipaii} of Metciiunt& of Liigland, 
trading to tiie Last Indies, decreed that there wore to be tiiree 
Vicsideiuies in India Hmt anew Governor w ith the title ot 
Oeneral, and a Conned, weie to be appointed tui Bombay, the 
Council being elected from the Ciiii Servants but the number 
was to be left 0 ]>cn fur convenieiue, hiii] to thc«e joint 
anthonfies nli uinlteis were to be bubinitred jii-iabie was 
appointed (leneral, Fioby S(cond in Council, Kendall third, 
Good^iaw lourili Wy che fitlli, Mildmay sixth Boone seventh, 
and Oakley eighth ihev nire to delegate tour of their 
iimnbei to act as IVesident ind Council of Surat ind to no- 
min ite as niutiv t ictois and writers as they required. 

We might here i in ly tei inmate our review in the wonU of 
the author * liinou of the tw o Conipamesis an epoch w Inch 
pio|ierIy closes the i irly history of the BritiUi in India From 

* this time tiie United Coinjiany commenced a new and won- 

* derful cireir, pist struggles hud left it iii a state of exhaus- 

* tion, it» adiance was at hist feeble and tardy But it never 
ret (.lied a upier even baited Movement imparted heali 

*• he dill, and it acqniied strength by pi ogi ess, whilst yet an 
' infant of duis it walked timidly, but with increasing size, 

* assumed a bolder fiuiit, and at last in a gigantic form, 

* sliode ienilossly across the whole continent of India. But 
theieiet rcuiums a •short but ible nummary, men ting attention, 
the }mrticuUi cbaiucteii^tics of which are candour and coii- 
( isi ness ami as the luihor has well digested bis aubjeet, and is 
fully quulihed to express an opinion, we cannot pass ovei this 
poitnm of his work 

\\ uh 1 eg ird to the East India Company and the obscurity 
which envelopes its eaily proceedings, he lemarks, “ It is 
‘ a hingiilir fact that as yet no written history Ins ventured 

* to expre»s *in impai tial opinion respecting their affairs Bruce 
' is the only author who lias composed a connected narrative, 

* but be wi ote foi the Com}^ny Hence tliroiighout bis three 
‘ quarto volumes, but one or at most two ad veise criticisms 
t are to be met with The results proved antugooistical to the 
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* intention, facts oozed out winch rendered ihe partial state* 

* nients of foreigners more readily credited, while the enemies 

* of the Ctpnpanv attacked them nolentlv with misrepresen- 

* tations and supplied with imagination those faeta which the 

* Company anwisety withheld ” 

Ihe early Court of Directors were certaioly neither better 
nor much worse than the age in which they lived Corrup- 
tion was flagrant from the throne downwards, so tliat 
w hen we estiundo their proceedings, we niiiht compare them 
wirh the prerailing cnstoms, and not select this body as 
meriting an inordinate sliare of public indignation “ 1 he 

* Company uerer laid claim to any of the higher order of 

* \trtues They professed to be honest and enterprising, 

* but their aims were limited by tlieir own interests But theio 

* are, it is true, periods in their early lustor} , wlien their 

* conduct was almost magnanimous llie Court of Directors 
‘ Jived and laboured for themselveb, but they resisted so stoutly 
*■ the open assaults of doughty adversaries, countenumed the 

* concealed apprbaches of secteC rallied their Minting 
‘ troops and fiom their own unfailing fires rekindled the ex- 

* tinguished energies of their ser\ ants Such an indotniiable 

* spirit clHini« our admiration, for tlie vulgar instinct of silf 
preservation appears then in an imposing dresj> of lieioic 

* glory ♦ 

1 he contrast betw«ken past and prA^ent Goiernment is tliua 
puurtra>ed, anti deserves attention from alJ coniiecltd uiih, or 
interested in India It cannot fad to make a strong luipreshioii 
upon our Indian brethren m allusion to w horn it w rein irked 
“It would be nell if discontented could lie bron^Jit to 

* compare their position under Brunch rule, with that <(f the 

* English under Native 'iliere h tiuw at least t^ecmity fur life 

* and property, the tax whith the subject pays fur the snpjioi t 

* of the Government is siiiail, when we consider tliut really 

* It 18 the rent of his land He has the most absolute tun- 

* trol over his own movements He may travel oSorth, 

‘ South, East or Webf, and l»e safe from mjuiy and insult If 

* hiv journey bo on land, the tribes sm.h as Blulb and Kalis, 

* which formerly would have plundered him are now the 

* police which protect him , if his coarse be over sej, he no 

* longer fears lest behind each headland there should luifk 

* some ferocious rover* and that to double it would be his death 

* or ruin His religion is tolerated and Ins persoii resjiected, 

* the oppression of petty tyrants is restj^iied b} eipiitablo 

* laws, and he meets with consideration and politeness from 

* that dominant people, whom he still regards us outcasts and 

* unfit to share social enjoyments ** 
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Compare tins with the position of the English under Native 
aatliority ** Tliere was an power to proteet the merebant either 
‘ by land or sea, if he wished to convey lus goods from Surat 
‘ to Agra, he could only hope to defend them from plunder by 

* mustering a strong party, and setting regular guaids at each 

* camping place, as though he were m an enemy s country 

* Still more dangerous were the paths of the ocean iliere he had 

* to depend entirely upon his own resources, for it would have 

* been vain to seek protection from law I^ay, the proud 

* Emperor appealed to the despised strangers that his shipping 
‘ might be protected, and they were expected, not only to 

* dewnd themselves, but also the mariners and traders of a 

* vast empire, yet he and Ins su^ects, helpless haughty bar- 

* banans, affected to despise the English, wronged them inces- 

* santly, imprisoned their chiefs, insulted their envoys, fleeced 

* their merchants, *aiid drove them to turn upon their 

* oppressors in despair Thus the evils of native rule com- 

* pelled English merchants to protect their ware bouses with 

* battlements, and all the muniments of war 

“ bhort as this history is, it yet seems a labyrinth of human 

* follies and errors lleligion, however, which is the only solid 
‘ basis of all kiiowled-^e, enaliles us to trace through it all a 

* lUYstcrioiiB cliienl Divine Providence and protection Euro- 

* pe in vices and Nativ e v ices bear an overwhelming proportion 

* on the record, and the cdtulugue is relieved by a tew items of 

* virtue But as two negatives make an afhrmative, so the 

* vices of Europeans and^sattves have produced a positive 
‘ good Uhe thirst for riches the unscrupulous efforts of 
‘ ambition, the reckless violence which often struck Hindoos 
‘ with terroi— all these wpie the disgrace of the Englibh, but 

* they hiuned them on to empire ihe perfldv, the cimiimg 
‘ which over i elicited itself, the cowdHlice,the exclusive bigotry 

* which disgiaced the natives, Huuotlied the way to tlieir sub- 

* jection, and surely these results are being directed by the 

* umverKil Jlenefactor to good W-e know of no other way 

* lo winch InJm could have been regenerated Had the English 

* m India been a set of peaceful saintly emigrant", what 

* iiupressioii would they have made on the country { Had the 

* natives placed confidence in each other, and been united nn- 

* der a common faith, how could they have given way to the 
‘ encroachments of a few foreigners?* 

“ But although Providence lias thus brought good out of evil, 
‘ we have certain indications that for the future, tliey who sow 

* vices will not reap a harvest of blessings. Moreover all 

* history teaches one certain truth, which is this, that between 

* conquering and conquered people, there must be mutual for- 
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* be*iraiioe, frankness and liberality, or there is no hope of 

* ]>eriuaHence, mnch less of proves and nuprovement ‘W here 
these are wanting, good policy, energy and coarage cannot 

* long be of any avail We may take a lesson from Sparta 

* in ancient, aud S))ain lo modern times The Spartans would 

* admit no conquered people to the i ights of naturalization, 

* aud the consequence was, that ns their power spread, the 

* boughs soon became too heavy for the trunk, and it was 

* uprooted by a tempest The Spaniards treated most illilierally 
‘ the natives of South \iMerica, aud consequently their con* 

* qupred territories were wrested from them Widely dilierent 

* was the manner in which the Homans discharged their duties 
‘ towards the people which tliev subdued Whole families, 

* oilies, even nation-% were admitted to all the rigliN ot Uom m 

* cUi^nship ,* so that,as has been said, * it was not the Uomaii'i 

* that spread upon the world, but, it was tint world that B[)ie id 

* u|>on the Roulau^ * Hence conquerors and conquered lo <. ii 

* couipan} togieatne «3 Amalgamationlike iheir-Kaipiotindicd 
‘ tike place between Huropeiui andOritiiul nto-* i In example 
‘ of the Portuguese has satisBed us that it is not desir ible 13ut 

* there cm be no rea^nm wli} then- should not be iiiiitiiiil 

* esteem and regaid Ihese, boweier <*»n iieier Ite budt ii(i 

* secnreJi, uiile^a they ha\e for a foundation growing iiitelli^ 

‘ gence, a more fen cut and disinterested love of Iniih i iiohlp 

* uiorahtv, a juster appreciation of immutable pi nni/iies than 
‘ formerly distingui>bed Katu es oi Euiopeaiis 'When tiiilli 
‘ 1 ** repre<<ented on both sides with micllectuil vigi>nrasn 
‘ living pi meiple, ’Natives will h*i\e a tliiinto receive and 
‘ Europeans w ill have a disposition to give both politu d and 

* social pi i\ lieges. Then indeed we shall plant, and posterity 
‘ shall gather greatness ami Inppinem for both the En^liJi 

and the oSative limit itudes of Ilmdustan 
Oui extracts will have enabled the general reader to form 
a fan opinion of the value of this literary unceiwory to Indian 
history, but there is another p-irt which we have scarcely 
touclud upon, and which reveals much of the undersworkiag, 
and d iliculty with which the Ijeviathan Company has had to 
eojitend \\ e allude to the anecdotical portioM, which furnishes 
both personal and political mforination alike amusing and in- 
structive, ami deserves attentive perusal, inasmuch as it explains 
manv secret springs of action hitherto wanting in the early tiar- 
rati es of the records of Uie East India Company 

• • c N a vnlr to U>« imi cemmerofi. Jut OMiaaLU, sad job horedluUij, bat «1 bo to 

tfa« iiM fBffroglf, end jfoa hooonun. 
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JLrt IV —4 H%8Ufm of India under the two Sovemgna 

of the House of Tuimv/r, Baber cmd Huynayun, By Wd' 

ham Erekine, Ssq , Tramdabor of “ Hem&vra of the Emperor 

Baber'* 2 wfo London^ 1854 

These volames, for which we are prosamately indebted to 
the hhal piety of Mr Claude ^skme, of the l^mbay Cxvil 
Sorrice, daimm from us an earlier notice The work is one of 
great research and great ability, and it the more behoves us to 
extend to it a land and cordial greeting, inasmuch as it is scarce 
like1\ to meet from the outside public, the acceptance which is 
so justlj Its duo 

That works of this kind are not popular, it must be unre- 
servedly admitted It remains fmr some historian yet unborn, 
uniting m himself the grandeur of Gibbon with the brilliancy 
of Macaulay, to render a narrative of purely Indian adventure 
acceptable to the European reader Wh^ once the comer 
is turned and we come upon the bridge which joins the oppo- 
site banks of Mahomedan and Chnstiaa supremacy, it is to 
the dullness of the writer, rather tlian to the inapprehensivo- 
Doss of the reailer, that we must attnbute the unattractiveness 
of Imhan history We can sympathise with our own country 
men, on *11 hatever shores they may be cast, or in whatever 
situation they may be thrown , but it is not easy to E^po^ 
thibo, under any circumstanecs, widi a genuine Asiatic Even 
the most experienced amongst us understand but imperfectly 
the feelings, the instincts, the principles of action whurn move 
(he Hindoos and Mahomedans, hj whom we are surrounded 
And if we do understand them, it is troublesome to go out of 
ourselves for the occasion, to place oumelves m the situation- of 
people of diftorcnt color and (htlercnk creed, and bo forget our 
nationality altogether Somehow or other, we cannot take a 
living interest m the acuons of our dusky neighbours. Sur- 
rounded as we are by them, often seeing from month s end to 
months end no other faces, wo are still little able to regard 
them as anything more than so much fnmituie Wo do not 
think how blooil ^oivs, or tho heart pulses or the brain 
works beneath the dark skm Even ademl body is a more thing 
of cormption-^not the outward and visible sign of a foregone 
tragedy of the deepest human interest It is an atom of a 
great mass of mortality — not one living member of a family 
eomplete in all its parts, and bound tc^ether by the same 
endearing ties, that we ourselves are wont to recognize. In 

O 
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uor eyes it is not the ruin of a &ther, a brother, or a son-— 
whose place is vacant—whose loM has passed into other 
hands We may speak his hoguage—know thoroughly the 
history of the oountiy and the geography of the district to 
which he belonged — perhaps, in the abstract, understand some- 
thing about the mystenes of caste , but he is, after all, nothing 
snore than one of so many miUums of tax payers — a gram of 
sand from the great desert, on which we nave stamped the 
foot-pnnts of the European conqueror 

It IS mainly, we tliiolc, to this intelligible want of sympathy, 
Uiat we are to attnbule the scant welcome winch is given, even 
m this conntr), to works of pure Asiatic history And li 
cannot appreciate such works, how can we expect our home 
staving brethren to accord to them a liberal greeting It is 
common to declare that the great stum Ming block resides in 
the unpronounceable names But " Baber" — Mr Erskmes 
hero, IS as euphonious a n’ltne as " Raglan ” and “ Delhi" is 
much more proaouncodl le than “ Sevastopol ” “ Sooraj oo 
Dowlali (or " Sir Rower Wom lor”) !«* not more difbcuU than Sir 
De Lacy Evans , and neither Runjeet Singh nor Post Maho- 
met aill break a law which h^is not }ielded to Monachikoft and 
Gortschakolf Indeed, if hard names make unreadable books 
we do not see witn what chance of succp<^ tlie history of the 
Crimean "War is to be wntt<.n If we could understand the 
leelmgs, appr^ ciaie tlio motives, and altogether penetrate the 
inner lives of Oriental heroes as casilv as we can pronounce 
their names, we are inclined to tlunk that there would be fewer 
complaints of the dulnc^s of Indian hi'story 

But whether the obstacle to a more general appreciation 
resides in tho remoteness of the sympathies c\oIcc<l, or the 
stxangeness of the proper names , there is no doubt, that such 
works as Mr Erskmes, meet with public acceptance in a 
measure very dispropoztionate to tlteir deserts These tno 
first volumc^j of the history of the Bouse of Tatmur are dis- 
tinguished Iiy deep research, preimant leamin", considerable 
knowledge of mankind, and elegant scholarly diction , but the 
book IS one which men will rather place on their shehe'<, for 
future reference, thin carri about uith them for continuoua 
reading In addition to the disadvantages common to the 
cU-ts it has others to coutond with peculiar to itself In the 
fiist place, It IS but a coififdetcd fragment of a jp’eat uncom- 
pUicsi design Had Mr hrshine been Wger Rpared to his labors 
and to tlie aorld, he would have piescutt^ us with an elaborate 
History of XudiAifiom the commencement of the reign of Baber 
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to the death of Aarongzebe* But the volumes before us treat 
only of the ooreera of Baber and Hom^yun And this sug> 
gests the remembrance of another, and suU greats disadran' 
tago, under which this history labors , one iuuf of the present 
work, as is candidly admitted by Mr Er&kine and by his son, 
has been anticipated by the author himself 2Ir Erskxne has 
already made us familiar with the adventurous career^ and the 
strange many-sided character of the £mperor Baber It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the admirable translation of the 
Imperial autobiography, with its accompanying notes and dis- 
sertations, does not supply at least as much intormation os the 
world at large will care to possess As for ourselves, we Tiould 
not willingly lose a p^o of the present work We have a pe- 
culiar adection for tliose writers who, content with fit audience 
hut few, * hnd in. the labor of historical literature its own 
exceeding great reward, and look for no compensation beyond 
Mr Urskine, though his life was too short for the full cousum- 
m'ltion of <*he benefits which he desired to confer on his coun- 
try, has rendered it a service which will he held in grateful 
remembrance by the iiisioncal student so long as our hterature 
endures 

V\ tLLTAM Erskine was a romarkablo man , and, if we have any 
fault to Hnd with tho volumes before us, it is that a biographi- 
cal notice of the autlior la not prefixed to tiiem We wish 
that we could repair the omission His early days were, we 
believe, spent principally in Edinburgh, where he lived on 
terms of intimacy with many, if not ail of that strange assem- 
blage of noticeable young men, who, at the commencement of 
tho present century, “ cultivated hterature upon a httle oatmeal" 
in the elevatid fiats of the Modern Athens. He was tho 
familiar fnend of Jefiroy and Homer He was in habits of 
close alliance, or of continual correspondence, with Philosopiier 
Brown, and he was the chenshed associate of James l^lackiutosli 
By all of tiiebc he was held iii the lughest estimation , and when 
tlie Ust-uamed was appointed Recorder of Bombay, f VVdham 
Hrskuie followed his iortunea to tho distant settlement, 'ind 
being a lawyer by piofession, was soon uominated to an office 

* Wd IwliQVA thKt biB flnt Intenbou was to vrite a bntory of the Mo^ol Empire 
under Aurunprebe It la ^croatly ve tbiuk, to be reip-etted, t)iat this design waa not 
ranried out. That long relfpi saw at its oommeaceiuent the highest glories and mt 
nessed at the eudthe deiUne almost indeed the fall of the Empire A Uatoiy ^ 
thw epooh would hare eiubrot ed an aeoount of the goverameut and matitutioiis of 
the country almost as we fouud them, and would have been of peeuUar iotereet 
to the b vropean reader 

t Uaekuttofch wrote to Dr Farr that Ita had the good fortune to bring out wi^ 
him a poong Scotch uenaeinan Mr Srakine who la one of the most audable 
genioua, and accurately Informea men in the world " 
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in the Court Ho ^as BulNi6(|tientiy apl^tod to piesi Je ov«r 
the Smell Gaiiso Court of Uombiw By this time hig eonnexioo 
n.tU Sir James Mackintosh had been still fiirtheroementetl, by 
bm marriage mtU one of the Hecoider’s daimbtc»u 
In India, AViUiam Erdune formed many feend^ps, and as 
m Eu^IanJ, vas respected and esteemed fi)r his mat talents 
and his good qusdities, by many of the most gifted men, a ho 
then adorned our Anglo-Indian Socie^ He was the friend 
and literar} associate of poor Leyden. He was highly appre- 
ciated and often consulted by John Malcolm Mountetuart 
Blphinstone took a deep interest in, and helped to promote, Ins 
hterary success And Charles Melcalfe, whom he had never 
seen, stimulated by Elpliinstone, exerted hjinself for 111 ilhara 
Er<«lane at a distsmce To what extent he may hai e been drawn 
to India, in tlie first instance, hj a natural taste for Orientalism, 
we do not know But soon after Ins airival, he was deep m tlio 
study of the pnhtine history ot India. He delighted m anti- 
quarian researches , and probecuted them with uncommon buc- 
^9. He contnlmted to the tranbactions of the Literaij Society 
l^mbay (of wliub he was the original Secretarj) some 
papers di<.tmguiahcd hi extensive learning and remarkable 
ncuteness. To apprec ate them aught it is neoe^n that ue 
bhonld bc'ir in u>md the period at which tbev appeared 
Wilson had not then nnttrn The principal works of Cole- 
brookehad not been given to tJie world Hil French nnd 
German Onentalists, who have since added so largely to our 
'^♦‘ores of leammg, liad t* en scarcely begun to bestir themseU es. 
Tlie hn.rhsh m India, thuugli largely given up to Oriental habits, 
were little addicted to the study of Orienltd literature and 
hi^toiy , and what William Isj&kine put forth, five and forty 
vears ago, was something both new and strkmg Among 
these separate papera were some admirable disquisitions on tlie 
Hindu and Buddi^t cave-b in pies, lu which he pointed out, 
in a voiy loamod and ingenious manner, the moans of di^tin- 
gUHhmg them from each other, ami of attaining an approxima- 
tion to the vlates of works of Hindu anUqiiUy, by a reference 
to the stages of tho national reiigion, indicate by tlio acts of 
the gods and heroes representeil in the sculptures Another 
T reatLse on the rehgion of the Parsees, including a coinponbou 
of lU existing state with Uiat which it presented m remote 
agtif^ as exJiibiled hy Herodotus and other ancient writers^ was 
alga dibtinguished by a remaikable amount of knowledge and 

• BhIi»p Tlf'her acaoag «then -rntm wont to op«ak in t«rtt« of ■trotis' ndmlnteoB 
of Mr brsk»M.«rsft^ oo the Care-loBi^ BlopboRte^hoaomUo moatieo of 
tlieiD mayr bp fomkd hi Belwr s JouruL 
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^bihty But that;»hiGh contributed most to the establishment 
of hiB reputation m Europe^ was his translation of ihe Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber, and the elaborate dissertatioiui on the 
Tartar tnbes of Centra Asia, vhidi pre&ced it—dissertationB 
of which Jetfrey said, that they were more clear, mast^ly and 
fiili of instruction, tlian any it had eror been his lot to read on 
the history or geography of the East Tho rough draft idone 
of the early part of the translation m os wntten by Dr Tieyden. 
But Mr Erskme, with characteristic modesty, assiraed to his 
coZZabmateur a larger share of the praise due to the literary 
mentfi of the work than justly belonged to hum The notes 
which the same great cntic descnbed as the most intell^ent 
and learned, and the least pedantic he had ever seen amsed 
to such a perfurmancG, are entirely due to Mr Erskine 

But it IS not to be supposed that, during his residenae in 
Xndi^ he was dreaming away bis life among the traditions of 
the past — absorbed m antiquarian rescarcues and philosophic 
speculations The active business of life was ever a present 
icality to him And it is no small proof of his legal and ad- 
ministrative efficiency, that he was nominated a member of a 
Commission — (consisting we believe, onlv of three gentlemen, 
the two othera being in Uie (’oinpany s Service) appomtwl to 
draw up the Code of Uemilations now in force m the Bombay 
l^esidcncy But these Honorable and lucrative labors were 
broken in upon by fading health His constitution had for 
some time been severely tiied by uninterraittmg intellectual 
activity m a distressing climate , and he was compelled, at any 
sacrifice, to recruit his exhausted strength, indeed, to save hie 
itseZf, by returning to tho milder regions of the West. In 
Scotland, ho had the pleasure of renewing some of his old 
friendships , and at intervals he was to bo seen in the best 
Jiteraiy circles of tho Southern capital but he parsed a consi- 
derable part of his time on the Coutment His intercourse, 
both personal and epistolart, with many of the most enlighten- 
ed men of the day, English and I^oreign, was frequent and 
varied • But he was one ot tho most modest of men, and never 

• Among nth rs who IicU him in liipk c teem was the lute Sir B hart Itig w— 
a tnan, sw qeneru, 'uho tiaa loc iitl; pRs«cd uwav to a better uorld tcaijiig he 
hind him more aoi rowing; friend of iiiuie vnried ehAraeters nnd condirioiip than 
perlmps ever yet grilled fur a pingle iniu He waa ab o— but theie wore many 
abler learned— tlieie aere many luo e lea ned Fbaaant of discuartu— 
many talked more briliiantly and more pi ofonndl} and with a greater efnhpr 
ante of illuatratiuno. But one o able to learned oo pleasant of dl8Cour^e and 
yet witbal ao kindly a gwiial fu got d the world has seldooi seen before. They 
who knew him only as tho Menibcr f r Oxford University, and regarded him 
B8 a High Cliarchmin and a lligU Toiy perhaps somewhat bigoted* and 
** intolerant” (it was tho fashion to apply these cpithete to bun) had no coneep- 
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took hia proper place m the literary society of las tunes, or 
lus proper posiUon m the larger world of letters Ho had 
long been collecting matenals for his Hxsfxyry of the Hmiae 
of mttr— bat failing health again broke m upon hib labours. 
At Bonn, on the Khme, and at Tau, in the South of France, 
he resided for aomo tiiue. The IhefEicd to the two volumes 


tion of hii real chara er He wa* a mao of large ermpathios and hboral aenu 
meats , not at all aa<»tere in liis morality or e 2 u:lusi\e in his aorial interroois^ 
bat com tcous and hospitable nitbout grudgmg as a Ctiriktam shonld bi. and 
beyond all example perhaj s many sided in hie choice of fnends At his table, 
]fen of ail profe'«>ons an J no prokasions of taned rank, ibaracter attaiumcota 
and upiDi ii<i might bo seen all C4)aady bapp> all equally at tbeir ease, under 
the genial iuf*uenie of his !>uuu> tace and his kindly greetin^a Thus w«a but 
one general ehancrcr}<itie nbost bu gne !s— tb^ non ad (O pe wonb koov 
ing A per<onai,e of note or a person ^ no nota>-a gieat General or a humble 
Friest might be }oar ncicbbonr — bat > >n soon found iliat be ikos not a tonimun 
moo And tlicrc nos nothing moie remarkable lu these gatherings han the tars 
fuiton wh ih distinguiobod them from almust any stnidar enicrtainincnts ui an) part 
of the no Id No one in hia hon^e crer felt isolated ot neglected It tnaii t be 
aaid th t bo exerted to make eiery hotly happv, t r, indeed, it «rae no 

exertion to him^it was a spontane ms effuBu n of kindliness , he feiC an indi 
ndaal int^Obt tn ach one of h» guests b s Urge heart had a pUcc for th nt 
all his geniHl rias i ifection^ and be nade his friends interottcd id each other 
2t vas moreoTcr, a dntmguihhmeniark of hii hi^pitality tha K neier gtadua 
ted his attentions AH seemed of equal ai ark t hie tabic. And yet hia beat in/ 
towards the highest bad as lu le la it of nc^Uu, as towards (be lowest tt had of 
rond^scen ion 

Cbariiung us was tins hospitality in ituilf it was doobl) so, as an ilTastration of 
the general character of the n bdl A waa the boat, so »a iho friend Yua 
Were as little afraid of being lot gotten out of bis house as of b^ing neglected m 
I Vuch as He delighted in ilie soaety of eminent men, bo was ii t a bun banter 
Be did not as aome cha^ gc hw fiicnda according to the llucioatione and iicisti 
fades of the p jbUtal atmospheic The Farliamentar) Ubbaie* were not to him 
a baro ncicr of inleUectua and boctil w rtb The doors ol his mans on in 
Peiltoid bquRia open t you tn one autaun weru not cl(»ed in the n xt Ibtre 
Were few of hi>, friends vrbo vtoic not, eveiy now and then, pi asantly reminded 
tliat he w IS ihi kiiig of them It was said— anu nul)'— when lie rBM„ cd his 
seat lii 2*«rb«incnt, tha the House of Commotu was not Jiko tne House of Cem^ 
fiion^ without btr Kobert Inglis Many will hate said, and wubont ahgare, thit 
tbe world does not seem the same woild without him He was suen a bring 
preKD<eain<Rg men And yet if we could realize the idea of a region peopled 
or penadui by cte aal btnigoitit>k it w mid be in connexion with the thought of 
fcuch aaintljr i mures as that of Robert Barry 1 igua 
It may seem oat of ptaca m vacli a w oik as this, to ludalge m these Borrowing 
rcmini6«> lees of a m in who was emi batical y an Buglisb st itesman, and who 
never set foot ap >n Sitdun s it The digress on may be out of plate We coull 
not hel}» It. And yet >t may be added Uisi sir Kobert Inglii (he son of an kasc 
India Ihreeto*’ eier touk the deope<>t interest m India afiairs and was poeuluriy 
well I ifjrmcd rcbpctt nt, them Oai. ot hia last speetl us in the llnusc * ( CoiB' 
monswasofi he Indu BiU <«f IS93 And one cf ils last rormhiy labors^a 
labor ai loio and kindness ->eontma>xl, indctd,up to a few days liom his death, 
«» the carelul FB-porQ<al I'ud revision (tor q new ediuon) of ah elaborate work 
on li dun history wiitten by o le whom he hona ed with bis Ineniship and 
who bel i that good gdt am ng the most checishwl poasossioas of bis life as tiow 
Ainon„ Its moat hallowed rec llecttoas 
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before 118 IS dated from the former place — a pleasant place in 
Itself, aith a learned atmosphere, where English faces may 
be seen at all times of the year The book is dated, May 2^ 
ISlfS, — ^DOt very long after winch he died 
It would not be easy to convey, in the form of Eeview- 
article, a jiist conception of tlie real merits of Mr Erskme s 
History — and, perhaps, the course which we are about to take, 
is not the one best adapted even partially to fulfil that object 
We are going to deal shortly with uiebook after the manner of 
reviewers — to tear out its viscera, and use them aa our own 
ilaber was bom on the 14fth of February, 1183 He was 
the son of the King of Kokund, and m that country hrst saw 
tho light He was a boj of eleven years when his father died, 
and bequeathed to him a tottering throne A neighbounn^ 
Prince wreatenod hishttle So\eroignty, and with the natural 
enmity of a near relation, despoiled him of part of his posses 
Rions* The first years of his reign were stormy and penl- 
lodon But adversity even then, was not without its uses Ho 
was early trained to arms, and acquired habits of independence, 
and an elasticity of mind, wIulK clung to him tliroughout tlio 
rest of his life 

Baber s first military experiences were of a defensive cha 
racter But ho was soon to ho seen carrying the war into 
the enemy s conntiy The affairs of Samarkand had been 
thrown into confusion by repeated changes of Sovereignfev and 
the young Prince had little scruple in retahating upon the 
ftuDily which had treated 2iim so scurvily upon Ins accession 
So, aided by another cousin, the Khan of Bokhara, he laid 
siege to Samarkand, and reduced the garrison almost to a state 
of starvation But before the place surrendered that great 
general, of whose powerful assistance the Hussions recently 
boosted, came to tlie aid of dio besieged Winter <«et in 
“ All were agreed,” says Mr Erskine, " that the city was re 

* duced to great distress, and must probabl\ fall in a short time, 

* but that lb was impossible to keep tho army in the field when 

* winter came on, unslieltered as it Uien was, and in a country 

* where the winter is extremely severa It was resol veil there- 

* fore to break up from before the city and to erect temporary 
‘ huts For the troops in some neighbouring forts, by « hit h means 

* they could still keep Samarkand in a gi eat d^ec lu a state of 

* blockade.” l*repaTations for hutting the troops were at once 
commenced, but there was active work still before them. 
The nder of Samarkand— Baber a cousin— had invited a &mous 

« HU ftnt «Qem; vu tab the Saltaa of SaiuM-keiitU 
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TTsb^ Chifif to eomo to his relief, and this mao, Sheibani 
Khaaby name, bow amved srith a formidable army, expect^ 
iDg to take Bab^ by sarpnse But the yoimg Fnnce, muster- 
iDg what troops he oouJa, prepared to give him battle, 
bold futile assumed alarmed the XTubeg, wlto returned to 
Turkistan , and in a few days, ” by tlie favor of God, Baber 

* gained complete possession of the city and country of Sa- 

* markand.* 

But his difi&culUea, as o|ten happens, were augmented by 
success Samarkand surrendered peaceably to him. His 
cousin had fled in disgULse , and the chief people bad invited 
him to enter He intended that tlie place should become the 
capital of his Empire Justice and expediency alike therefore, 
deterred him from giving up the city to plunder His followers 
were disappointed The surrounding country, imjiovenshed 
by the protracteil siege, could }ield no atlequate supplies to his 
ann> So hxs soldiers began rapidly to desert, ana in » officers 
fidlowed their example Nor was this the only misfortune 
which threatened him. Whilst ^ber had been busying him- 
self with foreign conquest, he was threatened at home with 
internal revolt His younger brother was m arms against him, 
and menacing his capital And when tlio expresses which 
were sent to summon him home, reached Samaikaud, Baber 
was lying prostrate and helpless, between life and death, lu^the 
extremity of a mortal fc\er 

Bock went the messenger to Baber's beleaguered capital, 
with the fearful mtelligence that the joung Saltan was at the 
point of death. The Governor of the place, who had been 
gallantly bolding out in exiiectation of his master s rt.tam, now 
stricken with alarm, capitulated Bui Baber was a ^outh of a 
vigorous constitution and the Envoy had scarcely quitted him, 
before he rallied aud read the letters which «<nmmoned him 
home Ho had ruled only a hundred days in Samarkand , but 
to abide there was to forfeit his heredita^ kingdom , so lie 
started at once for the capital of Kokund He arrived there 
only to find it in the liands of lus enemies ** To save Audejaii, ' 
ho wrote with waive brevitj in his Memoirs, “ I liafl given up 
Samarkand , and now found that 1 liad lost the one without 
preserving Ae other " 

The young Prince's situation was a deplorable one In his 
extremity, be turned his despairing eyes to Taslikcnd where 
ruled one of his maternal uncles, an able but ilhterote Tartar 
Chiefs Ibd invited him to advance upon Aud^an llie invi> 
tation was accepted. The Tartars came But the bribes of 
Babers enemies were too much for him, and he returned; 
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leaving hA nephew to his &te His adherents now n^dly 
deserted him. ^ 1 was reduced to a very distressmg situation,'* 
he says in his Memoirs, “ and wept a great deal" It was a hard 
lot, mdeed, for a horf of fifteen Hut notwithslandinz his tears 
he }iad a brave spirit , and his elastiatjy was not easiW subdued 
or bis fertility of resource exhausted. As one unde f^ed him, 
he turned to another Hisappomted in one direction, he 
looked elsewhere for succour, ana turned to new scenes of eu- 
terpnse But the times were out of joint Every thmg was 
agomst him For awhile ha was destined to ** stoop" 

* iQto a dark tromeiidoai doad.** 

Bq^ Hwjis bat for a time. 

After two years of misfortune, he emerged again into the 
sunlight of success The best game, in such circamstances, 
13 always a waiting one. The wlurl^g of time ' is sure to 
“ bring in its revenges ' He who acquires a throne by revolt, 
IS prettj sure to lobe it. So it happened Umt in due time, the 
tufu set in against Baber’s brother, and Baber found himself 
again supreme in liis old kingdom 

It IS pO'(Sible tint he might now have remamod for some time 
in tbo enjoyment of comparative peace and security But an 
indiscretion, b> which he exasperated and alienated a l^^body 
ot Atogul troops, blighted the finr prospect before him no was 
again immersed in war The capital, which he had so lately 
rcco\urLd, wa^ threatened by the adherents of his brother A 
pittlied battle m the open country was decided in Baber's 
tiivor But the enemy, though defeated, wore not broken , and 
a compromise was elicctod The little kingdom of FarghanA 
or Kukuud, was divided into two pnnapalities , and at the age 
oi sc\entoen, Baber found hin^^ poorer Uian ho had been 
SIX jears before 

Such was tlio fiisb«epoeli of Baber s chequered caioer As a 
boy he had boeouio habituated to all the vici*Jsitude8 of success 
and foduro — ot victoiy and defeat The storv is the common 
stoiy of a Central- Asian Pnnee. There are few whom it would 
uot suit, whether in the sixteenth or the mneteenth century 
Now a king, and now a beggar— now a victorious leader, and 
now a misomble fugitive Happy is it wlion there is sufficient 
elasticity of mmd to reboumi unbroken and unmjured after 
these sharp assaults of fortune Baber hod youth, health and 
energy on his side — and above all a sort of philosophic futility 
of resource, winch seems never to have forsaken nim.^ Again 
for a httle space, m the ciyojment of peace, he was vexed 

V p 
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bv tha mxBgmxtm disreipect of ihe ixdmBter, who bad 
the iilfoeboii <rf bis affiuis The yooeg Pbnee owed mudi to 
him «ud wee eoomdUed to finbmit to Jus losolenoo-xerea to 
the dismissal of the de{»eadaiit3 i^skom he most loved. So he 
took to himself a oom^nion whom iho exacting heir could 
not so easily didodge--^ solaoed himself with a wife 

Bat he was destined to eiv)oy only a bnef season of rei>ose 
There waa a chance of reaming Samarkand. Tho Pnnce i\ho 
ooonpicd It, Baber's cou^n» had quarrelled with his nimtster, 
and the mittister who liad a atarong body of adherouts, now 
invited Baber to make on attempt to regain lui$ ancient capitid. 
ISabcr oi^erly esnght at the oficr It was tho mouth of 
J une — the siason for action So he put himself at once at tho 
head of lus troops and xnarclK d Uj^n Samarkand Another 
enemv, howeior, ms in tho held siuibaui Khan, mvitod by 
the mother of tlic Sultan \\a> ath memg upon tho city Baber 
was too weak to oppose luni , bo he drew oil Ins forci.s and left 
the Uslie^ master of tiie field. 

Hjb foJjowors DOW h^an to desert him and again he ms 
reduced to sore distress. Ho had grasped at the shadow of 
Samarkmid, and lost tlte dominions which hod been actually in 
lus possession. For some tiiuo he was a fugitive in an inhf>s 
pitaulo countrr — seeking fnends and finding none — t^ing 
over idiarpToeks and cxi>osed to the inclemencies of a «ulI 
climate. Bat his courage never deserted him of the«e 

painful wanderings, he tumcul his thoughts and his ficc again 
toaar^lft Samarkand. He liad but a handful of followers— hut 
th^ were brave men and true ^^erved and sustained In the 
^er^ of despair, h© resolved to surpnae tbo cilv Ho believed 
that his coming would be hailed as the advent of a deliverer 
The pefjpl© could liave little in common with the barbarous 
U’^beg hoidcs, who had poured in uxion«,.thcm and desecrated 
their homes. And he had not miscalculated Kis chances of 
success Under cover of the night he earned the place by 
escflJadc “ When be entered the town,” says Ifr Erslcmo, 
** the citizens were feat adeep On hoanng the uproar, the 

* frhop keepers began to x>eep out fearfully behind their doors, 

* but were delights when they found wliat had happenefl The 
' mtiaens, as soon as they were informed of Baber's entrance, 

* being heartily tired of their barbarous masters, boiled him and 

* hi© followers with aodaraations of joy They instantly rose and 

* atdfeed the XJsbe{» who were scattered over Uie town, hunt' 

* ing them down with sticks and stones wherever they eonld bo 
' found The chief men of Samarkand, as well as tbo merchants 
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* and Bhop4coopets, now host^ied to ocoigxatulato the yoaog 

* Sultan at his quaxten^ bnngmg him ofrenngs and presents 

* witJi food already dressed for him, and his followers at the 
' same time pounng out prayers for )us snccesa** By this bdd 
enterpnso, the gallaatiy of which eyen tlie young Frmoe himr 
self could not oyer value, the usurping Ushega were Utterly 
beaten and ignominiously expelled 

Hls pnrle, indood, was natural and mstiiiabla “ Alone he 
did It. His heroism had won him hock a throne Tlie people 
of Samarkand welcomed him with joj He had tehered them 
from a yoke which they detested and a bur<len which pressed 
Jicavdv upon them The cfurounding distncfes declared tliem- 
scUes in his favour Fort after fort woo given up to him. The 
Usbeg garrisons were expelled And soon Shoibani Khan 
liimself, hopeless of regaining wliat he had lost, set bis face 
Cowards liokliora aud ded 

Tlie winter was spent by Hiber quietly m his rocorered 
cipital — ^but witli the openw cather came new sources of disquie- 
tude Tho power of Sheibam iChon was not broken. Alre'idy 
was the Uebeg chief meditating the recovery of Samorkand 
Tho military resources of Babor s empiro were at a low ebb 
He found it difiicult to recruit his army But his late success 
h id given him conhdence Tho stam seemed to bo propitiousi 
' 1 Re delusions of judicial a.stroIogy, sa\s Air Erskmt, “ lent 
thuraid to mislead him * ho went forth hopefully and 
eourageouslv to give tho advancing XJsbeg b'lttalioiis battle in 
the open field VV o give what followed m the iustoiiau s own 
words — 

Hie ftTiut(.s prepared for battle Baber a inarcbed oat tbc men clad in 
njinour, tlie boisca cijMnaonel and rovired aitb cloth oi xnail Xhey 
were ID four divuion^ conMsting of n{,ht wing and left centra and sd 
vaiice according to tlie fas^jpu of the times' As they moved forward, 
with tlmr rvhi flank oxi the river Kohik, which ruua from S\m irkaad to 
wanU Bokhara thev were met hy tbc enemy, ill ‘iwn up rent j to receive 
them J h; hostile army wis fur the moyt uuiueivus. and the* extrpmit> of 
Its riubt turned Bal <>.r s lett flank and whet ksl utmer hit Thi^eom- 

pcllcd him to cbangi bis pobiltou by throwing li'icjc bib left , m doing 
wUiil) his advance, which was posted in front ol the cuitri iui*< 
ed of h s hcit men and ofUcers, was necesaarfly thrown to tbc right The 
buttle was ncverthU<.ss inaufally supported, and thd assailants m tront 
driven buck on theur caitic it w ui eves ihodhbt at one tune by 
Shcibum s best officers, tint the battle was lost y aud'tlvcy advised him to 
quit the held hon'cver die eaeaiyc flanking divisioa having 

unveil m Balier'a left, attacked his centre m we rear, pouring m sbovera 
of arrows and the whole left of his Imc being tlius turned in nA^Ihrowti 
into disuriler, thal^ with the centre, became a scene of ineztljHps eon* 
fusion Only teu or fifteen men remained around the SultsST They, 
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* )!er more tkaa teSTwaj over,** errs Baber^ we ted fins ibotiog , but 
after ^at we aaift: tefcmd our dopite, and were forced, l!br fatraravds of a 
VowHtbot, to 0vna our horees, lowed a» were wltb ihew riders in 
armour and tbeir own tnppings. Tet (her {dunged dirou^ it On get- 
ting out of the water on the other aide, we cut otf our horses heayj 
funutnre and threw it away * * The csomy were not able to follow than. 
The royal fugifaTC kept fitr some time along the r^htbank of the river, 
and ttfUrwarA xecrosetng it big^ up, reached Bamaricand the same even- 
log 

Ckimpletely defeated m the open coontry, Baber determined 
to defend the city The Usbegs advanced confidently to the 
sioge, and established a vigorous blockade The people were 
true to their Pnnee , the beitagured gamson held out ^Uh 
fiminc&s and courage But hunsrer more cruel and remorseless 
even than the UsLesrs, reduced thtm m tuno to a pitiable state 
of Vi cakucss and suQuing Tlic place had not been pro\ isioned 
for a siege. The scanty sappUes were, therefore, Rpce<lijy 
exhausted The liorses viere fed upon tho leaves of trees Jhe 
inLabitantB verc reduced to the necoasity of feedmg npou tho 
fie*!!! of asses and dogs T>fx\ and nidit the little garribon ucre 
compelled to be on the alert, until tliey were weari^^d out by 
contmaal watching After «oine mouths of pnrauuu their 
constancy began to give wa} De<^ertion thinned the raukb of 
the gamson. The young Prince looked ^road willi ile^jpainug 
eyes Iloiie of the xieighbonng chiefs came to his relict IS o 
provisions arrived fiom a distance Starvation stared lum m 
Cftca Eien tlie young Sultan's most trusted fnends were 
letting them«tel\e& <VowT), under cover of the night, over tho 
walls of file town, and escaping from sufteringa which thej could 
no longer endure^ All hope was now utterly gone Tho Usbeg 
chief proposed a capitulation , and Bober accepted his terms 
He seems, however, to Imve escaped only with his hfo Wo 
now behold lum again a fugitive. The world was all before 
him. With a few followers he rode forth, scarcely knowing 
wbiSer— gnawod by tb© fiercest pangs of hunger TUcsr© 
were joys, however, in store for him unknown b«ore In a 
remote vilhwe he came upon a hospitable governor, who gavo 
him a good dmner “We had, * he sa\ s lu his aotobiugmnhy, 
“ nice &t flesh, bread of fine flour, well baked, delicious mclona 

* and excellent grapes m the greatest profusion — thus passing 

* extseJDie of fimune to abundanoe, and ftoin danger 


• SeS«f*0Uemcfrt,vngeii 
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* and fltxfifenng to Bectmty and eniojment In my wli<^6 h£a^ 

* I never enjoyed myself so much ® 

On the skirts of a hi^h mountain lay the district of Dekhat. 
Its inhabitants were pnncipally Tanjiks, who bred horses and 
tended sheep This tract of country was now assigned to 
Baber by Jehan^ Mirza, the de fado ruler of his old country 
of Iirgliana, or Kokund, who took comnaBsum on the destitute 
Fnuce Here he lived for a time in a state of placid enjoy- 
ment or dreamy repose — lodpng with the sliepherds, wandi^ 
mg about borcrooted and losin^is way among the mtncacies 
of the mountain passes. Mr Brskine comp'ucs the condition 
of the \oung I*imce at this time with that of Henii Quatre in 
his l) 0 \ hood "wandering barefooted among tlie simple and 
hardy x^eosants of the mountains of his native Beam lliat tlio 
training adi antngeous to him is not to be donbted. But 
the historian conjectuies that other more important results 
ma^ be traced to this x»triod of exile In the 1 ouse in which 
Baber dwelt was an ancient lad}, one of whose relaUies had 
accompauicd the arm) of limour Be" when he i7i\adul Hin- 
dustan ilr luskine conjtclures, and not without a show of 
noson, that the stones winch the old woman told about tho 
wonders of India, fired his joung ambition, and idled him widi 
an insatiable dcsiio to \ii>it the wonderful country of which ho 
had heard so much 

Having Loen lio'^pitably received by the people of Yeke- 
Aubnge, Babtr and Jus peoxdo descended to the lower country 
by tho Shobe^tiic Pass, and fell upon tho Hazarahs Ha> ing 

f iuindored and defeated them, ho marched upon CauhuL He 
I id expected tliat there would be rebellion m his absence, and 
lie now found that he was not mistaken His lannly con- 
nexions had been intnguing against him AU the intricacies 
of the relationship ore explained with much minuteness by 
Mr Erskine, but tho reader must have a strong bead and a 
tenacious memory who can bear them aU in bis mind Foie- 
most, however, among the encouragers of this revolt was Shah 
Begum, the step-mother of his own mother, who favored the 
cause of another firandson, Khan Mirza. Tidings of this 
rebellion reached Baber as be advanced But be was not 
disheartened by the news. He sent forward a trusty messenger 
to communicate with the chief officers of the garrison on 
whom he could rely, and made his atmigements for the sur- 
prise In spite of on accident which had nearly defeaml^ hia 
plans, the movement was crowned with success. was 

much " hard fighting in the palaces and gardens m l^e 
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snlxurH in the course of whi<^ the Kingp, lus habitual 
anior, was eiqiHisoil to loumncot Bat the victory 

was Babez^s, and tbo dnef rebels were pnaoners be> 

faro him But hu ch^nictenbtic generosity ibrWle either 
their execution or thoir de^nuUUon , and the young King, m 
tdcea of perfbot foigirencss and reeoncihation, liud himself 
dowu to ueefi at his gramVinothers feet Kh'Ui Mirza, the 
^lef rebel hioiNel^ was brought holpless « uh fear, be- 
fore tlie King. But Baber opened his arms to receiie him, 
spoke encounigiugly to him, gave him to dnnk &om his own 
cup and dismissed mm with kindness and honors 

llie re[) 08 e, however, of Baber was but of brief duration. 
The power of Sbeibam Khan was still incicasing Ho had 
conquered Kbora&san and reduced BtULli, and now in the fol- 
lowing spring he prepared a great espccbtion for the capture 
of ConJahar With 1>0,000 men he crossed the Amu, and 
corned every tiling before him There was division in tho 
camp and councils of the enemy , and the great Usbegs 
victory was an easj one Having estabh^hea himself m 
Khorassan, ho marcuvd upon Candatur and laul SK"e to the 
place. Intelligence of thi*» movement filled Baber with alonn 
He called his chief people together and a council was lield 
The triumphs of the terrible L&bcg liml invented him with a 
pr^tige of mvincibihty It aas<deemcd hopeless to attempt 
to resist him. The fall of C'andahar, they thought, must bo a 
prelu^ to the fall of Can!>iil So Baber and iiis olnefs de 
termmed, instead of defending thtii own country, to make an 
incursion into another , and the mva»ion of India was pro- 
jected- Without loss of time ho started by the Koord Caubnl and 
tTugdulIuck routes, and after being Bbsauccl by the tribes on his 
line of march (who m those days appear to ha\o bocn pre- 
Giselv what they are m our own } amvou at Jellalabad. Halting 
there ho learnt that Sheibaui, havuig received intclhgeuce m 
the attack of a fortress near Heratt m which he iiau located 
his foxnily, had rai^ tlie sicgo of Candabar, ju^t as he was 
os tlie very point of success, and retired to the westward 

Upon receiving tins encouraging news, Baber returned to 
Caubnl, and abandoned for a time the mvasion of Hin 
doostan. 

But it was the foie of the young Sultan always to escape 
from foreign enemies, only to hul m the way of domestic ones 
He \iA scarcely settled himself m Caubnl again when Ins 
troops broke into revolt The diseiphno which no maintained 
was obnoxious to them. He was co&tirauiBy restraining their 
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lioentions piopoDSitios and disappointing their greed of ph^t* 
der His government was altogether too steady and ot^tmhla 
So they longed for new connections and bcthowht themselves 
of a new mastor plan uas to restore Canbol and the 

adioiuing country to the lonner King, AhdiU Mirm Rumour 
of the intended rebellion readied ^aber , but he would not 
belicv e it Frank and unsuspicious, ho renosed confidence in the 
braitors hy whom he was sui rounded, and could not he induced 
to take oven common precautions for his safety When the 
storm, therefore hurst upon liim, it hurst unexpectedly As 
he was pioccodmg, hj nighl^ from the Hiarbagh Paiaoe to 
another withm the cu} wmls, the conspirators fell upon him, 
mtending to seize his person He, however, effected ms escape 
and reached his camp on the maidaUf believing that ho still 
bad the bulk of tho army on his But the defection soon 

became geuerol Ihe revolt of the Moguls was infeetious, 
and many oven of his most attached troops, fearful of the 
enmity or the rebtls, and tho outm^^cs to which their families 
would be sulgccted, kll away from him m the hour of noed 
The high courage of the Saltan, liowe\tr did not forsake Inm 
'\A itli a httlo liandful of men ho marched against the msurffonts. 
To lead a bodj of troops to the attack was with him reallj to 
load it Ho (hd not reganl the movements of his anny 
a distance or sent his ordcr^ by dcct aides^de camp. He was 
at tho liead of his meu m the fiont of the battle , m the 
thick of tlio contest To his own personal prowess and un- 
daimtod convagu, he owed tlie unexpected success whicli crown- 
ed his arms in this most unequal struggle He pei formed 
prodigies of valoui Five tunes did he engage m single com- 
bat witli tho bravest and most accomplished swordsmen of the 
enenu , but he slew or put to flight the five rebel champions 
m succession **His heroism and desperation, sa}s the 
histonan, “ appalled his enemies and il animated his followers. ’ 
\ictory (h cl aied Itself on his side IhaiUMiment Moguls fled 
m di«raay fiom Caubul, and Baber again found Kmself securely 
seated on the Oirouu 

A sea-son of cowparativo repose now ensued For the un- 
accustomed duration of nearly two \ears, Baber reigned in 
tranquillit;^ over Caubul, but cottmjiorary historians speak, 
witli deligiit, of tlie amiable character of the Severely, ana the 
felicity of the Court at this period of liis career He was then 
only twenty SIX years of age He Was "equal to mther for- 
tune." Piosperity is more trying than adversity ^ber 
came honorably out of both ordeals He was not spoiled by 
success any more than ho was dishoartoned by fiulure 
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Bat tbere wero ffxtf*kee coi&fiicts and excitamants in Btore 
for him—Sheibani Kban lukd» sinee bis rehrament from Can^ 
dabar, been oontmuaillv id the field, bat hia expeditions had 
not been attended witn the old suceesa. First against the 
^uzahs-^theii against the Hazarabs — be led bis once re&ist- 
losB army, but only to planm it mto disaster and defeat. 
Hetaming to Kboiassan m a Guttered state, the winter being 
close at he gave a general furlough to his troops, to 
enable them to recover their strength and spints. But scarce- 
ly had his military establishment been thus dispersed, when 
alanning intelligence greeted bim, to the efiect that Shah 
Jsmael, the ruler of Persia, a as coming down upon Khorasaon 
With a well-seasoned, well disciplined, and well equipped army 

Sheibani fled to Mcro, and the ]?6rsians, having overrun 
Eliorossan with little interruption, pursued the V&bcg to the 
former place. There, with such troops as he had been able to 
bring together aft» the recent dispersion, Shaibani gave tlicm 
battle and was defeated. He then shut himscll up m tho 
City and the Persians encamped before it A long contmued 
Btroggle was now expected llie Persians in mat desert 
coun^, wore alarmed about their supplies, and doubtful whe 
thcr they could protnict, for an j kngtnof time, tho investment 
ofMero Simh Ismael determined, a femt, to draw <ho 
Ubbeg into the open countiy ^^ulatmg a retreat, he drew 
Ins army off to the south ot tho city, and the rwf entirolv suc- 
ceeded Sheibani Khan went oat m pursuit A great baKk 
was fought The Tsbegs were completely routed 1 ho Khan 
lumseli with about five hundred foliowers — the chief people of 
his arinv — took refuge in a wnlletl inelosure, where they woio 
attacked and son ly presbcd by tlie enemy The only chaneo 
of escape wns by leaping over the walls of the nicio'jniu 
Slimbam Khan led the uay, but the croud pressing on behind 
him for very hfe, ho was o\trlaid and smothered 

Such was the inglorious end of the great Usbog TIis head 
was severed from lus bod}, and his trunk dismcmhoroil b> the 
Persian conqueror “ The skin of his head, Raj'S Hr hrskine, 
« was stufted with hay and sent to Sultan the Turkish 

* Lmperor of Constantinople The skull, set m gold, was made 

* into a dnukmg cup, whicli the Sliah was proud of displaj mg 
' at his great entertainments A ghastly anecdote here lullows, 
strangely lUustTative of the barbarous manners of the Persians 
in tl<e earl} part of the sixteenth century — 

A$rha Kustain Roz ofznn, wlio had lasdo himsdf master of th^ pro- 
\iti< (. of MAZfndeTBU, atid who stdl held out in his mountain fastnesses 
i^uiUAt bhah hmad, had been m the constant habit of aa^mg, fiiat lus 
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band was on the ikuta of Sheibaai Khan a garment , on idionutic ex« 
prcBsion, to ngm^y thathe clong to hnnfbr assiatance and protection. 
One day, when that diief was nttmg jn state at a grand festival, bup- 
roanded W the nobles of Taberutan, a special messenger, * sent by Shah 
Ismael, advanced fearlessly into his presence, and with a lend voice, de^ 
bvered a message from the Shall, concluding, “ Though ihy hand was 
never on the hem of Sheibam Khan s robe, yet his is now on thine f* and, 
with these words, flung the rigid hand of bheibani on t^ skirt of the 
Prince a robe, and withdrew though the midst of the assembly Not a 
word wiB amken any one, nor on efibrt made to detain bun, all re- 
mained iixed in astoDiahmeut, and he escaped uninjured. The incident m 
eaid to have made a de^ impression ou the health of the Fnnce of 
Hazenderan, who, soon alter, was brought to yield <nie half of his terri- 
tories to the Shah. 

Tho Usbeg power being thus broken up m Khorassan, vast 
numbers of fighting men, Momils and others, who had Mow- 
ed the fortunes of ^eibani Kiian, were now ready for service 
under another master Their cluef people came and profiered 
allegiance to Baber, and invited him to the conquest of Koon- 
dooz The expedition was undertaken and was successful But 
many difiiculties threatened hia subsequent eareer The XJsbegs 
were powerful m tho country beyond the Hindoo Koosh, and it 
was not eoRw to expel them But he pushed on with un&ilmg 
vigour, undeterred by temporary disaster, and his perseverance 
was crowned with success. Alter a perilous campaign and 
much liard fighting, the Sultan became master of Bokhara and 
Samarkand, and “ the country of Transoxiana was for a time 
cleared of the Usbegs, after they had held it for about nine 
years.” AVc are compelled to pj^s hastily over this penod of 
Baber s eventful career “ Never, says Mr Erskino, “ till hia 
‘ conquest of Iiylia, were the domimons of Baber so extensive 
' as at this period They stretclied from the deserts of Tartaiy 

* to the furthest limits of Ghuzni, Koondooz, and Hissfur, 

* Samarkand and Bokhara^ Fajgana, Tashkend and Seiram 

* ^nbul and Ohuzm he now gave to his youngest brother 

* Nasir Mirzo. When Baber became possess^ of these ext^- 

* aive dominions, ho had reached his twenty nmth year" 

There was a promise now of continued tranquillity, but soon 

the promise was obscured A new danger threatened the Sul- 
tan trom an unexpected quarter , and no soon lost fdl that he 
had won Sectarianism was this time bis destroyer He had 
been aided by Persia, and now he began to ^opt Persian 
customs, and to put his soldiers in Persian uniforms. He made 
enemies, ^erefbre of the Soomes. The Mussnlmana of Bok- 
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ham and Samaxkaiid were deepW offended. Insarr^ction Boon 
b^n to kindle, and the pne^ood &nned the fire. Ortho- 
do^ was rampant , and tne influence of the Kin^ began to 
decun© This loss of populanty encouraged the Usbegs , and 
Baber snffenng defeat afUr defeat, was compelled to from 
Transoxuna and to return to Caubul There his bi other came 
out to meet him and resigned the Government into his hands 
Here he remained for some time, varying the monotony of liis 
rule, by continual forays against the neighbouring tribes — 
Eunauks and others. But these petty exhibiUons did 
not suffice for his ambition He again be^n to indulge in tlie 
old day-dreams of the invasion of Hindoostan 

Opportunity at last offered for tlie gratification of his dai> 
ling wisIl His drst efforts across the Indus were taken in con- 
junction with others, who had entered projects similar in kind, 
bnt not so grand m degree It is well known that tlie^^c ini- 
tiatory expeditions were attended with no great success It i» 
the common lotof Eastern Princes to be recalled from schemes of 
foreign conquest, by dangers threatening them at home 
Manj an imoder has been hurnod back b\ fear of tlie loss of 
his own dominions during his absence Of these earh expe- 
ditions we do not purpose to speak m detail kfr hrskino, 
after long and elaborate research, is obliged to acknowledge 
that the history of these early expeditious is enveloped in 
considerable ob^nrity Tlie second expedition, indeed is dis- 
missed m a single naragra})h, in which Uie historian states 
that authonties are ui\ided as to whether the Sultan visited 
Mooltan and Lahore, and even penetrated as far as Sirhmd, or 
whether he stopped short at Peshavrar 

The fourth expedition undertaken m the joar lo2S-lo2i<, 
made Baber master of the Punjab Haung secured his con- 
P quest, he made seieral of his chief officers governors of the 
countiy, and returned to Caubul Here the Sultan Alla-ood- 
deen, a claimant to the throne of Delhi, bob now a iugitive, 
invited Baber to unite with lam m an e»edition against the 
famous capital of the Mo^l Princes of Indio. Of this man, 
and of the spirit in which Buber entered into the design, for 
the conquest of the nch temtoiy on the banks of tho Jumna, 
Mr Erskme says — 

AU cd dm, or, as he u generally called, Alim Khan, was the «on of 
Sultan DlLIuI Lodt, King of Delhi , and, conoequeotiy, wa« the brother 
of the late Sultan sdeander, and uncle of the mgnutg I’rmce Ibrahim 
Aflcr his father s death, one of Sultan Sekander^s first acts was to ikoriTO 
htf broths, Abm Khan, of his of fl^beri Alim, who cscapeo, re- 
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nmmcd for some time hostilo to him ^ but afterwirds was reconeilcd, and 
iWQivoii tliojagfr of Ltdwa !pc h said however, to have fled to Gujr&t, 
■where he was protected by Sultan Mozefler, who then reigned. On the 
death of Ins brother Sekaniler, Altai Khan openly a9i>uLd to the throne 
In tbo dieii ousted aUite of uflatrs that followed, he had secured a consider-* 
able naiulter of partizans among Afgb&n lords, who were disgosted 
With his nupUtw^s cruel and imperious conduct. AJl these were prepared 
to fat oar his entcrprisei He was willing to purchase the co operation of 
llabcrata high price, and it seems to nave been settled that, while the 
Sultan, Ala ed diit as he was called wa<< to be eU rated to the throne of 
Dt,lbi Baber was to receive the formal ctsaiou of Lahur and all the 
countries west of it, m full aovereignty Phis formal confirmabon of 
B ibrr s right of conquest was something gamed m the meanirlule, for 
public opuiion , and, ba polibcal jiistiiee was not the virtue of the age, 

B ibt-r probably calculated, that it aflaira turned out prosperously, it 
would be an easy matter to ca«,t down the pujipet hmg whom he had set 
up He accordingly sent luck Sultan AU ed din, to his generals who 
roRiioandcd at Lahur, with a body of tro<m<s antf a firman enjouung them 
to assist him m his cvpcdibon againat Delhi He inbmated lus intention 
to fellow without delay 

'i his expedition vrliioh is called the fourth, was in reaUfcjr, 
never undertaken bjy 15aber He himself was recalled by 
nilellj<'cnee to the etioct tliat the Usbeg chiefs had assembled 
tilt I r forces, and were laying siege to B-ilkli The expedition 
a ttb therefore, undertaken bv his ally, who was well mclmed to 
tnin to hia own advantage the absence of his conful^-ate But 
hearing that his interests were jeopaidised, he soon detached 
himself fiom JUiIkh, anti prepared to descend imon India with 
a larger force than he had erer mustered before But even 
then It was contemptible in numbers Mr Erskme says that 
the whole — ^troops, servants, camp followers of every uesenp- 
tion included, amounted only to twelve thousand men. It was 
a force powerful, at least, in this respect, that it was eas} to 
move and easy to subsist Strength does not always he in 
numbers. W e are apt to associ ite with our ideas of these 
invasions, immense bodies of fighting men, and to wonder ^ 
sometimes how thw were provisioned — but here we see that 
llaber set out, on his lasl^ his ^eatest, and his successful 
expedition for the conquest of India, with a force which pio- 
bably did not contain more than five thousand soldiers 

Here, for the present, we must pause The conquest of 
India by tlie JEhnperor Baber may well afiord matter for a 
separate paper Up to this point — at winch wo reach the 
end of tlio first quarter of the sixteenth century— we see that 
}iii> career has ^een distinguished by the most astonishing 
vicissitudes. It IB to the eteiual liouor of Baber that ho bore 
all these changes m a manly and becoming spirit Habituated 
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to nusfintune, he enoountered it with a braye heart acd a smil- 
ing &ce. Sutrounded at all penods of his career by avowed 
enemies and treacherous &i0nd% he met their hostihty or their 
guil^ m a frank, open, eoura^us manner, never borne away 
by pfusion and never desoenaing to doceit He was as little 
possessed by malice as by fear freely forgave his cnomies , 

he was incapable of crafty , and never resorting to treachery 
h) msel f, he was unsuspicious of the treachery of otheie In spite 
of all the underratmg, and indeed, the corrupting circumstancos of 
sue! I a career at mich a time, he retained a certain siiophcity and 
nmvcU of character, which is (^lannmgly illustrated m his auto- 
biography — a memoir of which it lias been truly said, that it is 
^ as instructive as Xenophon and as amusing as Tepjs His 
talcuts, too, were of ^ veiy high order He mu,ht have been a 
poet or a philosopher, if he had not been a prinoo and a horo 
Circiimstances made him a wamor , and as such he was un- 
equalled m his own, — ^perliaps m any other times At all events, 
It may with truth be smd, that history famines nothing more 
romantic, than the romance of Hab^s character and Ihibor's 


career 
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Art V — 1 A Xhscaarse on ^anslati<nit toith Reference to the 
Edu<xtti(mal Veepatch of the Honshu Court of Directors^ of the 
19/A July, 1864 By James R BaUantyne^ L L D Pr%a 
ctpal of the Government CoU^e, Benores Primed at the Expense 
of the Governmeutt N W P ^ Jdvrsaporey 1 855 

2 Re-pnnts for the Pandits Allahahady 1853-54 55 

3 Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government^ No 
XXII — Correspondence Relating to Vernacular Education m 
the Lofiver Proovnces of ^ngal Returns ReUting to Natti e 
Printing Presses and Publications t» Bengal A Return of the 
Names and WiUinys of 516 persons connected with Bengah 
Literature, either as Authors or Pranslaiors of Printed Works, 
chiefly during the last fifty years , and a Catalogue of Bengah 
Netcspapers and PenodiaUs which have usued from the Press, 
from the Year 1818 to lb65, iuhmitt^ to Goeernment hy the 
Rn J Long Correspondence relating to the Question whe^ 
ther the As^niese or Bengali Lai^age should he taught tn the 
Assam, Schools Rejwrt of the Btrector of Public Instruction 
in the Lower Provinces for the first Quarter of 185u-56 

4 Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No 
XIV — Pajters Rehiing to the Estctblishinent of the Presidency 
College of Bengal 

6 Selections from the Records of Government, N W P , Part 
XX — Report on Educational Boohs w the Vernacular 

6 Report of the Board of Education, Bom%ay, from May 1, 
1854, to April 30, 1856 

7 Thoughts on Edweahnn in India, its Olgect and Plan, to which 
are appended Regulations for Schools and Colleges, ^c. By 
Thomas A Wise, M V,H E I C S, P R S E for^ 
mcrly Secretary to the Conned of Education, Bengal, 
London, 1854 

Few maxims have been so often ascribed by general con- 
sent to tlie author of tbe Novum Organum, and few have 
exerted so great an luftueiice on the mass of the half educated, 
and the aspirants after literary fame or social position, as 
“ Knowledge is Power Bulwer never wrote so well nor 
so heulihfullv as when, m the persons of worthy Parson Dale 
and jihilosophic 0r Iticcabocca, he expounds fo Ijeouuid 
Fairneld, the lepresentative of the haust-like many m the 
lower ranks of life, who would struggle up to glory by tbe 
ladder of literature or socialism, the true meaning ol this 
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TDitxim, but in a sen^ fur mora restncfed, and \ery dif” 
fbrent from tbat, m which either the defenders or destroy* 
er^ of “pojmlar ignorauce * uuderotand it It is not all 
power, nor is it exclusively the jKiwer of the flist iiiagai- 
lude, but It IS a power, which in itself and its effects is 
BO grand and glonuas, that we need not wonder that the 
mass of the unthinking multitude were led into the belief 
thit It was tfie power, and that the bps of the gieat s i^p ot 
^ ernlam hud spoken it, though, when ajtphed tu Lie own life, 
It might seem mdeed a paradox If knowledge k power, 
Ubiiig botli subject and predicate in a most unltimtud Ben«e, 
then it IS so alone to the Deitj, for the very first taste that 
man got of this knowledge at once depiived him of all 
power, and sent him forth helpless and desol itc, that he might 
produce from the depths of his own soul appliance-) and 
thoughts 'n'hicli, uiiguided by the Gud who la iiim-telf llio 
jucdruation and fountain of knowledge, led luin into t»in, ileith 
and woe TVuc know ledge is power , not a knowledge of the 
true or the good, for buch may be and often is false and mi- 
perfect, but a knowledge so freefiom prejudice and iiupcifpc- 
tion — so guarded from all i<Jola and mists, that he w lio pu<--e'-ses 
it C'ln SH) with all the assurance of a niaitvr of old, and all 
the dignitv of a true man, * 1 know buch true and pi ifcit 
knowledge of that which is true and jierfect eiu be gontJ 
onlv fully in that WO} Id, ** where we shtii I know eve 11 as wi. aie 
known, and in thi4 only from that volume of knowledge, 
in w'luch God himself condescends to inittruct and where, w heu 
our poor reason canuot mount tip to His unsear c liable wisdom. 
He saps, * Believe and Live • 

While then the Chi tst(an says knowledge is power only m 
so far as it is child likeness, the latest of all schools of thought 
litters forth, in the person of Sir AV Xlumdtuii, its great 
w ords, knowledge is power only in so far as it is tmjwtence 
Nor IS this a paradox It may m to the idealistic Teuton who, 
pui‘«umg hiB ontological method, stands face to face with the 
mighty problems of knowing and being, of behoving and 
worshipping, that have tortured mens souls, since first Puradi^ 
lioard the wordjt, Ye shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil, ' 
but to the student of the * PJnlosophy of the Conditioned,’ 
and to the men of common sense and truthful hearts, it is a 
great fact tlmt * all knowledge lies between two extremes oi 
cunt] adictorieS'— one of which must be true, both cannot * A 
cof rderatiun of tlie great events of Providence, both in history 
and revelation, way wake us necessitarians, or, theologically 
speaking, CaUimsts, but we listen for a moment to the whisper- 
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ing 9 of ow oi?n oonsoonsnesSyT^ltich » the Bible of Philosopbjr> 
and we know, wo are convinced, we are conscious that we are 
fi PC, and we are, theologically speaking — ArmiYiMns But the 
true disciple of knowledge says, with a child like faith “ Friends 
ye are both right, and both wrong , nght m what ye assert 
wrong in w hat ye deny , as Isaac Tavlor says, ye are like philo- 
sophers who dispnte about the figure that will harmonise, 
el]i]ibe, parabola and hyperbola — wait a little and God may 
shew yon the Cone 1 he last and greatest voice of western 
philo^'Ophy, the man that at once leaped into Aristotle s chair 
and Kant s, has thus declared th it knowledge is impotence, 
and a hen we hear the oft quoted pi overbs, “ llie first step 
to be wi^e is to know that we are ignorant,” and * he best 
guards the castle, who knows all its weakest points, we feel 
timt the philosopher and the vulgar may meet on the great 
platform of common sense and a common Christianity 

But m what true sense alone may it be said that * knowledge 
13 power, or is the power, or the greatest power ? It is a trite 
saiing even in Bengal Ihe dominion of the British in India 
proclaims it, all the supports on which that dominion securely 
1 ebts proclaim it It is powei to civilise, power to Christianise, 
))ower to raise 150 millions of degraded, superstitiou-, ignorant, 
ol>t>cene idolaters half way up to heaven, or at least to such a 
position that thev can climb along the rest of the road them- 
selves But to them the knowledge and education that we haie 
givtii has not been power They have not sought it for that ob- 
ject, unless as an ultimate or ulterior one They have sought it 
pre eminently forBupees — and in doing this they have followed 
our example And not only ha\e the} sought it, but used it, wor- 
shipped It alone for Rupees 1 heirs has been no all absorbing 
energv, no gigantic drunkenness of knowledge that would 
make them go through fire and water for its sake, theirs have 
been no limy burning aspirations for truth, with its divine 
mantle of purity, goodness and love, they have never had 
long crvmgs, and weepings, and wrestlings with self, to get Uie 
Devil of Ignorance out of them, and the God of Truth within 
T hey have said simply. Let us itnow^ not all, nor the best, nor 
the true tor its own sake but know, that which we may con- 
vert into gold, that which will let us die in ease, in our filthy 
Villages in o nr ill drained cities, that which will still keep our 
wives as slaves and our widows as prostitutes, our country 
a blot upon semi-civiIisation, and oiu selves as our fatheis 
were They have said let us know only for self-interest, 
only for that which is outward , and so. Rupees, and the brand}- 
cup and bazaar dissipation they havo known To them their 
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knoirledge has not been power, t}ec8Q8e they hare boen 
uoiitted to secure it But it has not been power for another 
resatm — it has not been true {lerfeet hnowleuge It hue been 
]>artml and false It has pretended toleration of the great truth 
that lies at the botiom of all rehgion»<*>a sinfu! man and a 
wrathful Deity, but it has been open^ intolerant of the greatest 
of all SI stems, that offers to taheairay at once man's siti and 
Ood s wrath Seed and sod, the trnth and its recipients, have 
alike been b>td, and the crop has been one of baneful needs, and 
poisonous Tegetatioii,<»>iii0dehty, holloTirne^s, vice and baddn* 
ceism in all tbeir wor«»t forms Truoknowledge then istrue power, 
and will be so to Bengal, when it becomes impregnated with the 
verj souls of its votaries, a hen it is not worshipped, as now, 
afer off and partiull) , for some of its benefits, but for itself, for 
its own delights, for its happinesb here, its heaven, hereafter 

It IS not our object to enter into a discussion of the 
merits and dements of tliat Gorernoient svstem of Educa- 
tion which strives to impart this knowledge to the nnlhons 
of India We merely wish to state the fact distinctly and 
somewhat to illustrate it, that the western l^ratiire and kn- 
guages hare been, and still continue to be. alien to the Hindoo 
mind, that we have educated men who bare given the world 
no adequate return for it all, that not a Hindoo realizes 
to the extent that we would wish him, or to any extent, the 
power, mid the sweets of knowledge, that hence he cannot 
commnnieate to others either the true knowledge or the 
lore for it, that we English Educators are thus going on in 
a circle of non-advancement, and that inateud of teaching 
India to educate, and finally to govern herself, winch as true 
ciriltoers ouglu to be our object, we must go on for ever as 
we are doing, without any gain to the cause of Truth, and 
Civilisation and Christ 

Tlie case stands thus, and Dr Ballan^ne is the man, we con- 
ceive, who has most earnestiv set Iiimseirto underst iiid and solve 
It, with a view to the ultimate good of India s sons On the one 
side aretbe western, tanguagesand literatures, on the otherOriental 
minds, already ilMrained by their own languages and literature 
How get the former to the rntter, so a< to liecome part of it, incor- 
porated with It? How lemove all obstacles— what are these 
obstacles 1 That these obstacles exist, and that tliey have not 
yet been surmounted, all Missionaries, Teachers, and Govern- 
ment alike confess We do not wish to revive the old contest, 
between Anglicists and Onentalnta, because we believe that, 
among sensible asholars, such a contest shoold not have artsen 
Wilhout at ail consulting the science of Comparative Philo- 
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logy History tells us, tliat tio nation baserer yet been ctnlmed 
or educated, save through its own vernacular, and that the op>< 
rooting of a vernacular ts the eatesinination of the race, or at 
least of all its peculiar national characteristics Speech, Tliought 
and bxi&tence are so closely bound together, that it is impos- 
sible to separate them Ihey are the great trinity m unity 
of the race If then we strive to up root the vernacular 
of a countiy, or to, deluge it not only with foreign modes 
of thought, but with foreign words, we shall either make 
no progress, or such a progress that we would speedily wish 
to undo it But the Government system of Education has 
thus acted, urged on, we belies e, by the success that Mis- 
uoiianes have met with in the same direction While Mis- 
sionaries attended to both Kiighsb and the vernacular , — 
Englibk for the higher, vernacular for the lower classes the 
Oovernnient attended alone to the former, and begin- 
ning at the wrong end — the top of the tree, thej^ thought 
that like air plants they would make education grow down- 
ward, and so had colleges without schools, and schools 
without primary^hools, and Inspectors with schools to create 
for their inspecdlli Making but one faint attempt to raise na- 
tive teachers — an attempt that from the first contained in it the 
elements of its own destruction, they went on using foreigners 
and a foreign tongue, and a foreign literature, and thus never 
reached those inner springs of thought and action, that exist 
even in a Bengallee’s soul^and will yet make a man of hifm 
and men of his nation 

But not merely has Vernacular Bduoation been neglected for 
the undue development of that in a foreign tongue Another 
great cause of the non success of the western languages and 
liteiatures, as a means of education ni India, has been total and 
entire — not sepu ration from, but opposition to Cfanstiani^ 
We are by no means advocates for the teaching of Christianity 
m Government schools, or for Government itself stepping bol£ 
ly forward m defence oi encouragement of its own religion 
1 njury would be done if this were the case If the Emperor were 
Christian, all the Empire would «!pe6dil> become so too, and if Go- 
vernment makeapr^cmra of Christianity a coudition of eating 
Its salt, Hmdoo pagodas and Moslem mosques will speedily 
become Clmstian temples, as in the davs of Constantine of oUL 
But this webtern literature and mviiisatton is, like all other 
civilisation, so truly Christian in its basis, its structure, and ita 
whole character, that the Government who use it as an uutm- 
ment most do so with one of two neoessary results, either 
teach It as only it can be taught, by a Uue Chnstian and with 


K B 
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tibe spirit and trntb of one, or in teaching it, forbid all allusion 
to Chnstiamty, and thug destroy the every essential element of 
what 18 taught, and turn it vinto the moat poirerful servant of 
bar bar ism, idolatry and the devil, instead of making it the 
aider of civilisation, knowledge and refinement We look at 
it in this light Tiie Government must either teach English, 
or they must not If they must not do it, then their function 
ns civilisers ceases, they are of no more use in India, their day 
is finished, tbej are weighed j» the balances and found wanting 
God must cut them down as cumbeiers of the gi ouud If, urged 
on by tbeir own innate nature or destiny, and public opinion, 
they must teach it, then it must so be taught, that all that con> 
stitutes Its truth, its beauty, its beaTenliiiess — in s word \t>>power, 
ahail not be struck out and ehminaterl But Christianity con* 
stitutes this — from its very nature, from the history of the 
nations that ha>e professed it, from the great voice of all 
history ar^ civilisation which has Christ as its alpha and omega. 
Its beginning and end its circle, its centre, Us focus If tlien 
the Government must educate India, and the English lan- 
guage and literature must be the only meana^f so educating. 
It IS false to Its destiny, false to itself, falw to that which 
has made it what it is — the Queen of nation’^, false to poor 
groaning, struggling Indian humanity, false to the cause of the 
slave and the cinner, false to its Saviour, false to its God, if it 
ehiimiates fiom that education all that makes it of any value 
all that gues it a separate individual existence I hat it has 
done so, the state of India, viewed as a whole, tlie hiate of 
Young Bengal in particular, and tlie character (viewed in a 
spiritual aspect) of the men who conduct it — all these prove 
r English education in India must have that Christian spirit 
(not System of Chi istian dogmata) restored to her, which has 
been forcibly taken away, and the whole question of the rela- 
tion of its modes of thought and great truths to the verna- 
culars of the countrv thorough!) considered It ts nith the latter 
that we have now cnieily to do, and the whole question has 
been again raised by tue recent Education Despatch 

So slow had been the progress of English education m India, 
that, when the Goverainent were forced to cairy out the wise 
and liberal provisions of the Despatch, they were unprepared for 
It ^ew principles were promulgated, new institutions hinted at, 
new men desired, new systems proposed What the people who 
had an interest m India wauted was — no more dabbling, uobiore 
deceiving, but a bold open manly all-embracing system of 
education, that would give the millions of the land a chance of 
becoming men at least, and possibly also Cbnstians« But m 
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the way of this there stood the indifference of the Gnverament 
here, and the dividends of the Directors at home So time 
was lost and wdf be lost, proinise8«vdre made and never per- 
foi med, honesty was openly professed and inly despised, and 
the pecuniary benefits of the giant were confined to certain 
districts, on account of the insig^nificance of the sum But 
we tru«t that better times are fii^t appi caching, when what has 
liitherto been done by precedent and rule of thumb, will be 
either done or undone on great, broad, and uziiverenlly re« 
cognised common sense and Ctiri»tiau principles We feel 
that there is arising in the hearts of those who are at the 
head of the Bducational Department, a calm, philautbropio 
desire, to advance the cause of civilisation in India, by means of 
a iboroagh and systematic course of Education JBithei to spas* 
inodic efforts only have been put forth on ail great efforts by 
the Indian Government Lrged on b} the ovei whelming force 
of public opinion, which seemed etef to increase, and feeling 
that It was well to have some good deed of which their Parlia« 
inentary supporters could honestly speak in the House, they 
bale now and tljgp mitiated schemes, and sometimes honesdy 
i jTried them ou^hich had for their object the present social and 
ultimate Christian elevation of the people of India, but which, 
•save lor such an external impetus, would never have seen the 
light 

The two elements tliat have hitherto been wanting m 
the Biitish Government of India, and the absence of winch 
has been especially noticeable in the history of its educational 
uiomeuts, are, first, an intelligent and serious fixing of pnnci* 
pies of just Government, immutable principles, not to be shaken 
by any abstract theories, or private hobbies, and secondlv , a 
common stern honesty lu carrying these out to their natural 
and logical tendency, an honesty not to be bi ibed by self- 
mteiest, political ambition, uepotism, or a foolish waut of 
judgment and inability to say no Of late, and eipecially 
under the Government of Lord Daihousie, these have 
been much more seen, but he has failed to carry into all 
the lower and subordinate parts of the Services, the same 
stern decision and unswerving adherence to principles, which 
have characterised bis own acu, and made him not merely the 
best Goi ernor General that wa liave ever Imd, but the best 
possible for an Asiatic State, and for the peculiar circum- 
stanbes and institutions of Oriental life It may be true that 
abstractly his iinneiples have not alwiiya b^en just, but he haa 
earned them out folly wherever they b^e led him, he has 
boldly proclaimed tliem, he baa acted them with deciaioo, 
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lie has not been afraid of tbe eonaeoueDeea, and he hae alw^ 
mei With meeess Compared with liim tbe subordinate rulers 
baTO been cowafds, becan* they have not tlmagbt out their 
own principles for tbemselres. Taking them at second- 
hand, they nave felt no affection them as for their own 
offspring, and hare acted apatbetioallv, which in India means dis- 
honestly A little of Croiu weirs spii it is needed lu ruling Asia- 
tics, and especially Beagallees, but too seldom Imre they gone 
to Cromwell a God for inspiration, too seldom have tliey said, 
** By the might of the Itord of Hosts, will 1 do this/* too 
seldom have individual rulers placed tbemseli es i» an elevated 
position and, surveying the mighty mass of degraded Indian 
bumanity, resolved to spend and be spent tliat tbev become 
now, what destiny points out they shall be—manly, civihsed and 
Chnbtian men and women 

There has been no honest exposition of principles on the part of 
the Qoveniiuent here no desire to meet all classes of Christians 
and natives, Missionaries and heathens alike, bat a withdrawing 
from tlie full extent of that responsibility given by the Board oi 
Control at borne Had the entire managem^t of the £daea- 

tional Department been removed from ilie Goternmeut of Ben- 
gal, wltere principle ib too often, under the present regime, sacn- 
eed to expediency, and at least /ogical honesty to party interest, 
India might have ^ this hoar been a bunUreu years nearer the 
goal of enlightenment. Dalliousie never truckles, never forgets 
a principle tor a favourite never sacnfices the weal of milhons to 
the advaacement of ludn iduals But there was a more mijior- 
tant respect in which the Educational Despatch found education 
here. There was no educatumal machiiuiy — no good ISormal 
School for rearing teachers, no regular plan of schoms, no primary 
schools, no Gymnasia or High Schools, no Colleges, no Univer- 
sities m regular gradation All tins bad to be created 1 iiere 
was no plan of study, no uniform course of school books, no 
educational requisites. It is true that the grant was, at that time, 
very small But it was not too small to squander on books and 
translations that now rot in the Government godowus and un- 
sold unread Above all neither Government nor its teachers, 
nor the Missionary teachers bad settled on a uniform princi- 
ple of translation of foreign terms and plirases Now it was 
Homanisiiig, now Orientalising, now clothing the English in an 
Onental dress, and now giving it in its own, now translating it 
and pow tran^iteratin^ it Many absurd examples of this 
** varied folly’ eonld be py en,a]i<l seme are in tbe works before us 
Oxygeu * » Akajetu 

Hydrogen • ^ Hcadragee 
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Clilorine gas Klartn gws 

Hvdiiodate of Potash Smdrdvfodet df Potass. 

Political Economy P^htikal Ikanatm 

Conscience Kanshtnss 

Moral Sense 0k Moral Sines 

Arabic 

Pliilosopber Failsvf 

£((7ayAiyij 

(lutroiluotion to Logic) Isa ghyt, ^ c 

The question then before us is, at thiA, the very staitmg point 
of a new eclucatioiisl era, on wlmt principle are we to adapt the 
thoughts, accurate, scientilzt. and exact oi the cold West to 
the languages, loose, metaphorical and dreamy of the apathetic 
Last Words, as the Philosopher and Logician tell us, are 
of such terrible importance to thoughts, that they may be said 
to fossilise and render them eternal If in their passage to 
another soil the) loose any of their exactitude oi true meaxi- 
mg, they become false and give *o the mind utterly untrue 
notions of that which ought to be communicated The object is 
then to commamcate foreign ideas, alread) carefully looked 
up in foreign terms, to other souls imperfectly prepared to 
receive them, and so to coinmunicdte them that they shall be 
perfectly comprehended, reinemt^ed, and afterwards used in 
all their fulness Two things are thus necessary — 

1 •^llie siiict philologi^ aud scientific meamng of the 
word must be preserved. 

2 — It must jet be tranxlated in such a way that the recipient 
oriental mind can fully understand and afterwards apply it 

Either of these by itself is easy llie former by the method 
that we ha\e ahead) ridiculed, the latter b) , as literally as pos- 
sible, tiansUting the terms into the vernacular 


f VyapU yraha (the cognizance 
\ of pervadedness ) 

- Gati Sthat karanya vidya (the 
science of the causes and 
conditions of motion and 
rest ) 

Stat.es utd of Sobds i Gh^padurtia-gab^thit*. 


Induction 


Physics 


I 

{' 


Lever 


vuiya. 

VUolanda dandn (lifting rod ) 


Chemical terms may be expressed by tb» Hindus witii even 
more scientific aud descriptive accuracy thhn by ourselves^ 


Oxygen 


ProM^ada (the air that give 
as l^reath ) 
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f Ju»antaha (that which puts an 
\ end to life) 

Jalafcara (the watei former ) 
Manta (th e green ish coloured ) 
But we shall quote at length llibn Br Ballaiit^ne^s Dis- 


>itrogen 

Hydrogen 

Chlorine 


eonrse * 


Of the tune simple non met&lUo bodies that are not gaseous two viz , 
Snlphar (gandiakt^ and Carbon (oiwora) bars Sanskrit nafiuea Boron^ as 
It 15 the bans of bor<ix (tanib') we therefore call (atiAopdddNU Silhcon la 
the generator of flint /<;;aMaka Solemnin,ooAO named after 
the moon we bare likewise named after the moon,~rAandra|— it being a 
matter of raoonbbme what so raie *iDd unimportant a substance be deno 
jninateil I ho*pborus I-* jo-oAdnda the giver of light Bromine in ^lu/a * the 
fetid , Iodine is oruna,'- the name, like the Greek one relernng to the 
violet colour of its vapour and Fluorine is idcA<^A»a janaka * the genera 
tor of that (duoric tu. id) n Inch corrodes glass 

Of thosL metals whiLh have no names in Sanskrit Platinum the *heavic*'t 
of metals IS with allusion to its wei.btmess, named gurutamn , and Pot- 
assium the * lightest lagkutijna Sodium is the basw of rnlmaiy salt — 
hioaMi Aura , and Calcium the b isis of nodular limestone -^sarhard kara 
Zine the Urdu name of wbii h is dos/o, we have namerl djsto — wilh allusion 
to the way m whiiU its oxide, the philosophical wool, is tusbed about in 
the air 

Taking such then as the names that we have to deal with in forming 
the namds of ( orapounds — we «^e first to Binarv coni pounds Com 
pounds musli hai e namea suggestflNt of the fact they art urtd or otherwise 
U!1ie tennmatiun ic belongs to the bauskrit as well as 10 the I atm —<<0 
tt at Sulphur and bulimic Acid can be satinfALtordy remin ■.(! gan<faAMAd 
Btid gandkttitkamlfi To the oci la in om another teriiiini(rlon ('yajUas 
been appropiiated To the non acid Binary compounds without at 
tempting at present to fix aeparate term inntions for the aoveral varutie^, 
the general termination j«— meaning * produced from — faa» been a signed 
Thus an Oxide i» prdttopr tdt ja , a Chloiide hartia ja and so on J he 
Alkalis— potuKia and sud<i— take fenunme names according tn thi analogy 
of the Latm, from those of their metallic bases,— thiu — and 
2hvaiMt dAariL 

Commg to the compounds of compounds, as the acid afSxic changes to aie 
m thename of the resulting salt^thebanskritiAa ureplacedby Ayitt Thus, 
as the Sulphuric Acid gives a Sulphate, thegdadAizAmriwla gives agandAa- 
kdffUa It should be unnecessary to remark that the suitabU ness of these 
names is not tube estunated on the principle which led the British sailor to 
set down the Sj^mrds as a nation ot fools because they call a hat a snm 
brero To the British sailor the word bad sounds tuuoh more natural than 
sombrero , and for like reobons Sulphate of Soda may seem to sound much 
inoie natural than laeami iarJga gaadhiA/ivitam. But as ^ hat is not good 
Spaiii;»h,so * Sulphate of Soda it not good Sanskiit and this leads us 
to fort tall another cntiasm of kindred calibre. Is the sombrero like 
expresaiOQ, lavana karsyavapdAaidjfitam, good Sanskrit ° The question is 
not to be resolved by suoipitting the term to a Sanskrit grammarian 
Ignorant of physical science, — to whom wiUiout an attentive, serious 
ingmiuous, and tmcaviUmg study of the tract in which li appears the 
lena has a right to be as obscure as the term Brnmalate of Putassa to the 
gratidfulhers of Lindli^ Murray 
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We beartily thank Dr Ballantjne, for the xnanly common 
aense views that he has expressed m this Discoiirse, and though 
the fact that it has been published under the sanction of the 
Oovernnient of the Iforto Western Provinces, does not neces- 
sarily bind that GovemmeUt to act up to all its statements, yet 
we trust that we may take such a fact as a pledge of some- 
thing new, more liberal and more scientific in educational 
effbrtsin India This discourse is the most exeelient exposi- 
tion of true education, as applied to India, that webave met 
with It strives to reach principles acknowledged by all teachers 
and all philologers, it deduces their tendencies most logically 
and fearlessly, and applies them to the peculiar state of tlie 
Indian mind, with a wisdom that only experience and common 
sense can have given Our readers will pardon us it we short- 
ly analyse it At the same time with all our admiration of 
It, and its author, we go one step beyond whither we fear, 
he would not follow us, and say, but the aid of the Classics is 
wanted to make your system and views perfect Of this, how- 
ever, more anon 

Dr BuIIaniyne opens by stating the circumstances that have 
fitted him for ouccessfully dealing with such a subject — Ins own 
position as Principal of the Beiiures College, and the educational 
experiments he has made tlieie^on the one band, and the 
peculiar ignorance and indifference of all in India to Educa- 
tional interests on the other Like a true philosopher he first 
understands his tools, and accordingly proceeds to define such 
vaguely used terms as, Education, Schools, India, the A ernacular, 
Native Learning, &c. On * Education he gives fortli no un 
certain sound, and we would that all in Jndia — Government, 
Natives Christians, and especially Government Teachers, would 
weigh well the following remarks — 

Education is too generally held t » be synonymous with -professional 
training, and if advocated or acquiesced in, i too generally tolerated 
only as such When a man holding such a view, and looking on the pro- 
fessioually trained punil merely as an available instrument, s|>eak8 with 
another man wlio holds the pupil to be not a mere instrument, but an end 
in himself the coU quy most prove highly distaste! ul to both Fdncation 
IB the edncinff or ebcUing, the faculties of the pupil, with a view first to 
hia own beuent, — and this not necessarily without a view to the benefits 
which such an educing of the pupil s faculties may incidentally, as it will 
most probably procure for otners Education, thus ^lewed, ailmits of 
wide ailTerenLes m dc^e I wish much to extricate tlM question of tt ese 
differences in degree their usual lax crud , oonuseo agglomeration 
under the one term * Education'' —and to show^ow, if things were 
settled satisfactorily, as I trust they shortly will 'be, each advocate of 
Education might have under his a 8<^ol producing the idenUoal 
species (and, if bo were his humour, that only) ^ pupils whom he cares te 
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aee m existence. The energetic magistrate who wishes to mi^ hts distnci, 
calls oat for fout^is eoinpeeent to sarrey Very ^ood Supply fallowing 
demand^ yonths leam how to use the surveying mfetnunents, and they do 
the work. Tliat the work has been done, is a good tiling, and it la a - 
Boredly no harm to the youths that th^ have learned to do the work, 
ba^ unless the mathematical prmcipka have been mastered there is 
here no education^ -Again, in the dismnsary of a Civil Surgeon, the iia« 
bve deputy must be quite expert m fioding the right bottles from whu^h the 
doses are to be made up But if the doses be properly marie up. the Civil 
SuTseon is not likely to ti-oublc h>m<!elf as to whether his Msfrwnent under* 
storm the whole rationale of the process The assistant is here not a per* 
ana, but an uutrunwnt ---a Except, however where a man is r»* 

cognised as a person, there is no education of him Lnder other circuin* 
stances we may teach bita,-<-but wt, are not then educating —we are only 
polltiling OUT tooL You break your horse for your own convenience, 
mto a trot or an amble, — but this u not education 

With reference to sekooU he asks for order, regalanty, 
gradation And as to India, he objects to its being viewed 
as * one homogeneous unit/ and the vernacular as one 
language The * Native Learned * he divides into the two 
classes of tho!^e who study Arabic, and those who study Sans* 
krit while he says that of really learned men w)io have 
studied both, be has met with no specimen Like a wise man, 
and one who knows both, he declines to eater into the ques* 
tion, which IS the more important, Arabic or Sanskrit but 
as having more recently and fully stadied the latter, all lus 
reasonii^s and lUnstrutions are drawn from it. He draws 
attention to the question whether India is to be educated by an 
Hnglish or Native Agency, chiefly with the view of insisting 
on the iniposMbdity of the former always being recognised 
He sneers at the hope, so often exprea»ed, of a terminology m 
science that shall bewro^mojiohUn applicable to all nations and 
all languages , and shews that in deciding the question what 
scieDtjflc tenmnologv must be adopted in India, we must not 
consult the convenience of Europeans, but Uie ultimate good of 
native stadents, by teaching them to be not parrots but tinnkers 
Ihis terminology then must be fed from the sources ol the 
Arabic and the Sansknt Ere illustrating the principles already 
laid down by an application lo the various sciences, he once 
more stades what is not, and wliat is the end in view m edu- 
eatius India 

What iK not ? — 

Id des^giung an edueatioDsI coune, if we are to go to work asethodieany, 
Systematically, aud profitably, thea regard must be bad to the end 
end to tbe meuts Where no distinct enA or not the same ebd, u kepi in 
view by those who take part m a discussion, agreement ss to the meaus tt* 
preuy well out of the ^luestion. And Bacon says, how can we hope to 
achieve the course if we have sot first dirtufcctly fixed the goid f It nuT 
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be Bud, indeed, that there are more goali than one, masmudi as we do not 
expect all our pupils to go as far as the one who goes the farthest. 
Be It so but let us first settle the goid for that one, and then the varioiu 
stages which the olhers may content thenuelres with reaching, will all hs 
along that more extended coarse. 

What u Dr Ballantyne b end ^ — 

Shall our absolutely ultimate end, then, be the production of a first- 
rate engineer or of a valuable Tevenue officer, or of an accomplished 
native magistrate P With those who would answer ** yea,” 1 entertain 
htHe sympaUiy My proposed end is the mdktog each edncaled B.%nd% 
a CArutum, — not hie those of us who are Christians Because our grand- 
m tAers were sacA, — hitf on principle and coMnction This end as I propose 
here to ladtcoie vnpUes eoery thing that tAe ampleef eovrse of eifiicoium con 
eoraprise Let us commence analybcailyf and trace fku assertion backward, 
—■as tAus That a Itindu should^ on principle and convicUon embrace a 
religion which, hie Christianity, bases its datms on hxstoneal evidence pre- 
etfpposes not merely an acquaintance unti Aiatoneal aseeritons, hut a caltiva 
bon qf the cribccd faevlty, so as that the force of the histortcal evidence yiay 
be mteUi^ndy felt The immedisAe preparation for a critically mielliseiit 
study of history is the study of Fby ical Gec^aphy , for a history, of 
whose assertions ore found quite Inconsistent with the multifiirWs in- 
formation supplied by Physical Geography, must be felt to present 
very different claims on our respect from those ot a Pta-ana with its no- 
where discoveiable oceans of treacle cane jiuce, and butter milk But 
to apprehend with full intelligence what is presented of Physical Geogra- 
phy, a knowledge of Zoology, Botany, and Geology are required. ITie 
full appreciation of these, again, pre supposes Chemistry, m all its exten- 
sive bearings on Meteorology, climate, fcc The Study of Cffiemistry 
must be preceded by that of Physics Physics demands an anterior ac- 
quaintance with die sciences of Number and Magnitude, — sciences which 
present tlie most elementary exemplification of applied Logic Such is a 
rapid enumeration of the great steps m the intellectual course How the 
moral course combmes wini this, we ahall see, when, returning on our steps 
syuthctiically we enquire what apparatus of educational materials the 
course above indicated will require 

Now to forestall objections First, it may be objected as follows « You 
call this an intellectual course, — it is all science,— mere knowledge , — but 
are we to have no apiilied science f — are we not to teach the arts I 
i<eply, ^assuredly you bare got to teach these , and if yon wish to teach 
them effcetujllv you will take core that your exposition of each of them 
Rhall emanate from a provinusly well-digested exposition of the sciences 
&om which the arts draw their life blood Your mstructions in Surveying 
will bear reference to } our scientific exposition of Geometry and Arithmetio 
_anil will be given in the aecuratdy determmed langn^e of those 
scientific expositions Your Pharmacy will be founded tm your scientific 
exposition of Chemisti^ and will avail itself of Chemical language and of 
Chemical principles Xou will not,— it la to be hoped,— when penmng 
practical instnictioDS for the miner ignore the scientific views ana terms 
of your Geology In short, all treatises on the arts, ought tcUicar refer- 
ence to the piirent sciences, and should be constructed in such exact ac- 
cordance with ^e exposition of the parent sciences, that the artist may 
have nothing to unlearn, or to confuse him, when he turns to the ex- 
positions of me parent saences for fresh snggestxDns in the prosecution 
of hu art Hence, m a systematic {sr^aiation of i literature, we must, 

■ B 
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except 111 oss^s of urgency attend to science first and eyen in Uic 
exceptuHial cases, you must regard rour first rude manuals of art ns 
merely prortsionol} and as awaiting tbe rectification which a 1 borough 
exposHiM of the narent sciences wOl saboequentiy render possible 

A secoud prob^o ol^bon is this, that the course lodicatod above 
presents the sciences in an urd« which is not adapted to practical educa- 
tion That you should b*«m with Logie —then proceed to Mai hematics 
(including a'l its branches) — go next to Fhysicsi and so proceed thiough 
ue whole senes of the sciences, belbre readily a page of History, or a 
chapter of Zoology, is not feasible True,— 'oor do I intend that any- 
thing of the hind %ould be attenroted. A boy may with great adrantagu 
store his mind with passages of Uistory before he is at all qualified to 
decide on the histonan e ^uns to rcep^ , and he may, not un]>rofitflbly, 
b^ome acquainted with the chemical characters of the gases, though he 
may not have studied Phjsn.s so os thoroughly to understand tho physical 
principles on winch the manipulation of the ga di pends —and he may 
profitably become famihar with the Moihauual Powers, eieii when his 
Tnafh pmidn al acquirement are but slender ' — and he may adiiaably pro 
scente fais mathematieal ptudj pretty fir Kfoire he turns his attention 
to the general laws of Beaconing, — to that abstract science, of which oil 
other sciences are the concrete einhodunents But still the books wlitUi 
ho reads ought all to be constructed in pio^pectivo contempHtion of his 
eventually coming to recognise the chain ot evidence la all its strength 
and in the logical order of its links This cannot be expected if no at- 
tention, m tbe preparation id' the courw be paid to tbe order of ilio 
liuh* 

A third objection may be this th-it so systematic a course a-n that pro 
posed, could noi be the result ot the mdcp^ndcut working of tho numeious 
persons who would be retiuir 1 to work upon it Ibis I m(»t readily 
fdlow and therefore it i tfiatl^neve over the compiratiTe wa»te of a 
great quantitr of independent v orkiiig which lias huhcrlo prodnced ina^h 
upon loads ot bo >ks and yet by general admi moii no cdui ntional 
course Look at the vilmumou*. catalt^ie of the Centralizing Book 
S^iety and '«e what aort of a cour c could be culled out ol it — 
what (»ur!« such as could tram a mans mmd, and lead hi coniictioiu, 
with any sort of certawity, in the direction which I have indicated 
as desirable 

The Italies m tlti^ passage are ours, and we honor any 
Oovernmeiitteaclier when, holding tlie anoiualous position that 
he does, he can thus fearleiisly express himself, that the Chris- 
tianising of India w the aim of all his education His end 
IS ours,1ii8 end is not Government’s nor that of the majority of 
Government teseben nor the Devil a, but it is that ot all 
who long, and love, and labour, and pray that India may yet 
rejoice ai^ blossom as the rose Ills end is onrs, and though 
the means by which he would gam it are probably not ours, 
yet we r^qice that sucli a step in advance has been made 

He then goes on to apply his principles, already laid down, to 
th^ tarioas sciences, gives large illustrations (some of which we 
have already quoted) from his own experience and Imguialie 
knowledge, and finally condodes with a passage that we would 
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recommend to the atteative consideration of all Missionanes 
and Teachers m the country — 

ITatural Theology closes the series of onr secular teaching ^ Kod at this 
point 1 might properly conclude this jipiewhat lengthened Discourse j 
Will but mdicRte the order m which inttc more solemn subjects might bo 
considered, fur which the secular curncidum may be regarded, in its 
highest aspect as being preparatory The conclusion reached by Natural 
Theology compels the thinking mind to ask the question, “ Has the God 
ol Natore a^where revealed Himself to man^ The answer to this 
question we oficr to the Hindu m our Scriptures Bat hia cmnputriots 
he replies, have scriptnres of their own True we rejoin — but sermtures 
resting their claims only on the futile ground of self assertion Of our 
own wc tender huu the Evuleneei, Historical, and lutemal But the 
missionary will cxcUim— “ It w tho peculiarity of the Gospel that it is 

* preached to the poor — ^nd mubt every poor vdlager go through idl tins 

* course of tiammg before he can reasonably betDine a Christian ? I 
reply, that such is not at all mj meaning The question on the lip of the 
uneducated m uses is alwovs ‘ Have any of the chief pneeta or rulers 
belii^vcl on Hun ^ TVhLii those who are educated shall come to be won 
ovi r the uneducated masses will follow The baptism of a Cions entails 
that of armies and ot crowds " But are we not to follow the example of 
our T ord ?” I>et us see what is the example heie meant It 1 a that con-' 
vcyeil we presume in the rtplj to the intcrrt^atory of the Baptist — 
“ The bliuil reici\e their sight, aud the lame walk the lepers are cleansed 
‘ and thu deaf hear the dt.ad are raised uji, and the poor have the Go^I 

* preichtd to theia If this wcie di^sigticd os our cxji^le, why confine 
oursches to the la t m the list of maivellous woiks ^ la it because, out 
of the signs ot the divine tni sion hexL eo onlmately enumerated, ~ out of 
the SIX iiistences of work accompli bed in suspension of the ordinary laws 
ut nature, — the last only when we have no power to snspend the laws of 
nature can be mutated without riak of obvious and glaring failure P 
AMiui our mi ton ins can raise tht deid, or give sight to the blind, then 
they may hopetully attempt the conicrbion of a nation by the non natural 
process ot lunvening the lowest first This much misunderstood matter 
has been handiud m the clearest and fulkst manner by the Rev John 
Ponrosi m his Baiupton Licture of the year 1803 a book which every 
mi»si nari would do wcU to read and jxmder — ) entitled ’* An Attempt to 

prove the truth of Ghristiauity fiuiu the wisdom displayed m lU ongmol 

* cstiblisimieiLt,* &c Tar be it fi om me to wish that the poor should re- 
ceive one atom Ii-bb of attenuon thin thev receue at prCBcnt bnt it is not 
from this qunrter,^^ the enormous aggregate of avowed missionary 
failure might suggest —that any tt^ectwtu extension of the faith will 
emanate, in an age when muracles have ceased and ought not to be count- 
Oil on 

In conclusion, I repeat —and I take leave thus formallv t » anticipate 
any mi&apprehi.n«ion which might Ka to ousrepresuitanoo on thib pomt, 
— that I l^ve spoken onU if the languages whose real tiur lug parent » 
th< biublmt Of the Uidu and i(b Arabic foster mother X may speak, 
hercai^r To sum up — what I e inu <ulv ikiirecate at this juncture, la the 
preparation and jfUHnuuIgation of hybrid treatises, couched in the msohibla 
and keyless jai^n of n sham vernacular, and cmdcly constructed on a 
plausible hut most faiiauons system of make believe translatioa— more 
prupeily to be designated < transhteration I have pretty folly stated my 
arguments , is it roo much to hope that they may be honoured, by those 
opposed to me, with a candid perusal, before being ch lUenged or scouted f 
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Oar readers will i^pree with os that this Discourse » 
another and I 7 no means the least of the services that 
the author has rendered to sound edneation in India 
Its mam oinect, however^ to condemn * transliteration * 
and every thmff exposed MVne translation Scientific terms 
must be transmted into clear Sanskrit or Arabic, and suffer 
as little loss of accuracy or mean mg m the i^ocess as irossi- 
ble The tecfanicology of a science » at once the stumbling- 
block to beginners and their great assistance when sonic- 
what advanced It will, at once, be granted that by the transla 
tor at least the whole meaning and history of the word must 
be known He must know two things accurately, the laii 
guage he translates, and that into which he translates it , but 
if both cannot be fully known, as is generally tlie case, then 
it IS of mom importance (hat he sliould know (he language 
into which he translates, then tlie other In translating te^ms 
of science, then, we have two classes at work 

1 — Hie Earopeari wlio knows Eoglisb (Greek) po/fectly 
and Sanskrit imperfect! v 

2 —The Hindoo, who knows Sanskrit and the V-sd'naculcir 
perfectly and English imperfectly (nnd Greek not at all ) 

When tlte former translates, he does so not for if or father- 
land, iHit for anotlier, when the latter translates, he does so into 
hts own mother-tongne for the education of bis ^wn country ^ 
men, having m Ins sonl all the feelings of patriotism, and 
all the ties and associations of home When the former trans- 
lates, he does iso as a sojourner in a strange land as a 
temporary dweller who must pass away, or if lit really possesses 
the country does so for a time as a pairamt until his pupil 
shall grow up and seize his own inherjtai^ce and enjoy its 
fruits, when the latter translates, he dues so as one who sees 
his father-land possessed by a stranger, who feels in him the 
might of a powerful soul, the stiength of a semi-civilised 
nature, and be seeks knowledge and propagates knowledge, 
only that he may have power — power over his own passions, 

g ower oier ignorance, power over that doable birlli-nght that 
rod baa given him — hts speech and his land 
But this IS not a matter that we require to argue on at all 
Which, we ask, not only ought to b 6 ,but now is, according to Dr 
BalUntyne*s confession, and shortly must be more and more the 
b*st adapter of this, the glorious thonghts and systems of 
ilion^htg and knowledges of the West to the tongues of the East 
Is It not the native, unfit as he may now seem artiBcially for the 
task, the nsiive whose land we have taken but for awhile that we 
may civdise it, the native who has a soul as precious, a mind as 
powerful, and faculties as subtle as ours ? Yes, we proclaim U, lu 
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these days of annexation, m this * age of oonqueet/ m these 
times of contest, India is not ours, it u given ns bat as a tem- 
porary direlling place, ire are la it but as Stewards of God a 
heritB^e The day fast approaches, we trust, when out of it we 
must go, out of It — why ? — ^not ai<defeated usurpers, but with the 
blessings of a civilised and Christ lanised coiitiueut on our heads, 
out of it as Howard went out of prisons that he had opened, 
and swept of their filth and crime 

Shall we then agree that the native is the best translator 
and adapter ? Well, but how defective he is Allow that he 
knows banskrit and all its vernacular rootlets, allow even that 
he knows Jbtiglish well as natives know it, how can he fully uu> 
derstaiid the power and meaning of those terms ^that we have 
taken chiefly from Greek and Latin ? Evidently he must learn 
Greek and Latin, he must become a * Classical scholar You 
cannot avoid the conclusion, if not only now, but for all time, 
}ou want Western thought to infuse new life into the Orient 
We thus reach at once the necessity for the Classics being 
studied ill India, and that it may not seem too monstrou:, to 
our AughuaU and Oiientolists, that necessity hniits the number 
and dehues the class of those who shall study them All are 
not to study them, not even all Pandits and Moulaties Merely 
that clabs m whose bauds the intellectual guidance of thtir 
country must he^that class whom we at home call Philosophers 
or Iheologiansor Statesmen, but who areall vanetiet» of the oue 
great class — ^ ineu of thought and action ’ We want the Classics 
introduced into tlie higher course of education in India, that 
they may raise up a race of men with minds thoicughly disci- 
phned, made accaiate, learned and suentifie, iiecm>touied to 
pi ube things to their very depths and from their depths to 
bring out gems sparkling rich and lare — gems ot pure manly 
honest, earnest, Godly thought — gems such as a Luther educed 
in the liour of Europe’s midnight darkness — gems such as a 
Cromwell cast befoie the e^es of groaning England — ^geuis 
such as the heroes of the Frenoh Kevolutioii displayed to 
Eurojie, gems such as are sprinkled in the battle fields of 
Alma, Inkermann and BaUcklava, such as a pure civili- 
sation gives to all who come under her benign, and though 
at first warlike — soon peaceful wiiigo. 

And IS it too much to hope for a * coming man fo India as 
well as to Europe and England ^ Is it too much, ye doubting 
Missiouaries, to pray for a Luther or a Knox, a Chalmers or 
a Kingsley among your converts ^ Is it too muoh ye Edu- 
cators to look for a man of might amid the ranks of that 
Young Bengal whom ye have raised ^ We fear in your case 
it IS, for no sceptic ever yet did a great deed in the world 
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Fanatics hare, as Bam and Mahomet, iwd calm trusty be* 
Iievers bare, aa Paul and John, hot your Humea and your 
Pkiues whom you racoxameml and read in roar aehools, never 
yet did but a suiall amount of good, iar more than obhterated 
by ail their wickedness 

But we feel that tins Young Bengal Scepticism, this aban* 
donment of auperntition in the shape of Hindoo idolatry, for 
Pyrrhonism in the shape of Vedauttsin is, and must be, a tem> 
porary state Pliilosophicai Scepticism may be permitted in the 
ca»e of an iiidividua!, and like Hume, he may sink into what he 
imagines to be utter and obhrious nothingness, wnh indiiference 
and calm folly , but ic has ne\er been so in the case of a nation, 
or a class, or a larse body of jiiiiividuaU It is ini possible tiiat 
It should be so 1 he mind chugs to a creed, — it must hare a 
belief and especial K a belief i isticb awful truths asConscions- 
ness or the froul within, the U orld without, Godandfiiiniortuhty 
ahoie It tins that ntnkes us feel that Governuieiit JSducatiun 
has and will lie of use in tiie accumphshinofit of tlie gi e it destiny , 
which Ilistorv and the Bible teadi ns God has ui store for India 
He makes the wiath of men to praise IIim-<-out of evil He 
profluces erood, and, “ working in my>terioiis way,* he accom* 
plibhes His own ends by what would seem to iiarrow-stighted 
mortals, llD]>o^sIble means India must be civilised and Chris 
tiaru«ed It IS not only the Bible and Destiny tli it sav so, it is 
the inborn whisjiering^ and beliefs of the human soul, the 
innate trust m the proiui'S's and I iws nud e^pciieiices of a 
Being, all W hose acU are ri{,ht, all the dealings of W hose Pro- 
ridence mn&t tend ulUuiattiv to the perfecting ol liisown 
people, and the display of Uib imtrratAhle ynslice against those 
whobaie, either actively or passively, attempted to frustrate 
his ends 

We trust that practically Dr Ballnnty ne carries out in his 
teachings what he has so tmthfuily, and for a Government 
servant, boldly stated m this " Discourse ” If so, great will be 
the result'! Jn the stronghold of Hindoo superstition, and 
surrounded by Mahommedaa fanatici8m,at the bead of a large 
and important educational institution, datlv acquiring a greater 
and a greater mfluence over the minds of the future intellec* 
tual rulers of their country, having no ecclesiastical status nor 
jinestly connexion to injure that influence if true to his pnnciples, 
aud Ills flnth, without preaching or proselytising, it will be his 
high honor to remove a fool stain from Government education, 
anu make Britain m India as u other Ittniis — God s own mes- 
senger to Civilise and Chnstiaiuse tlie Imid 
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Art VI —1 Soeteie cT Etudes de fhthiae de Suez Travauae 

de la Brigade Eramaue Rapport de tIngenieuTt M Paulaz 

TaUibot, 1847 

2 The hthmm of Suez Question, hy M Ferdinand de Lesseps, 

Minuter Plenipotentuury London, 1855 

3 The Dead Sea, a Meu> Route to India , by Capt WUltam 

Allen, R M London, 1855 

A JUNCTION between tKe grent Mediterranpan and tlie Red 
Sea has occupied tlie nttention not only of modern engineers, 
but of kings, merchants and men of science eten to the most 
distant ages Nor has this important matter been regarded 
merely as a topic for speculation practical attempts have been 
made to effect such a junction either in n greater or lees degree 
Of the efforts made in the da} '< of antiquity, brief but clear 
notices are contained m the old geograpliei s, Herodotus and 
Hiod>ras, Strabo and Pliny Ihey tell us that Sesostns, 
Cigiiteeii centuries before the Christian era, first formed a plan 
for connecting the most Eastern arm of the Nile m ith the Bed 
Sei , that Psamiiieticlius revived it and that his son, Pharaoh 
Neclto, who slew King Josiah in the battle of Alegiddo actually 
commenced operations for carrying it into effect The great 
mind of pan us Hj staspes at once perceived the vast imporr- 
aiice of the scheme to Egyptian commerce, the engineers, 
whom he appointed completed the canal, and thus, for the first 
tune in the history of clVl]l^atlon, were the waters of the Upper 
Nile led at the same hour into the two 8ea«», upon whose 
shoi es the leai iiing and poa er of Egypt bad flonrialied for 
a thousand years Herodotus found the canal in actual 
11 'ie, and mth his own e)es saw the old Nile boats enter 
Its waters to sail to the Gulf of Heroopohtes, which they would 
react) in four (lays Tl he years of anarchv which followed in 
the decav and subsequent overthrow of the Peroiau empire 
brought the work into disuse But Ptolemy PliiUdelphua, 
during ills peaceful reign, cleared away its silh increased its 
width coubiderably, and again set it m efficient operation upon 
a grand scale Amongst other improvements m the ongtiial 
works, he formed a Eunpus or do ed burner, at its junction 
with the Bed Sea, in order to pi event the salt water from in- 
juring the lower lauds at the head of the Gnlf, at tlie season 
when the Nile inundations bad entirely subsided The cus- 
toms and transit duties, which the Ptolemies received from 

«< 
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Ibe passmge of merchanUiae through Aiexaodria and along 
tills canal, added immenselv to their annual revenues Dur- 
ing the ^man timea, little mention la made of this eanal 
Strabo found it m operation, just before the Christian era , 
and amongst other notices of the localities in its neighbour- 
hood, gives the important infurination that at that time, 
the waters of the Sitter Jjakea had become sweet A'om 
the influx of the Nile, and coutarned abundance of exeeiieot 
fl&h and water-fowl This fact refutes an idea which bad got 
abroad, and which he erroneously attnbntes to the engineers 
of Darius, that the waters of the Hed Sea were higher than 
the lands of the Delta and that, if freely admitted by means 
of the canal, they would rum the whole country Undei the 
Dmperors Adrian and rrajati, a new entrance was made into 
this canal from the Nile the Pelusiac arm, from which it bad 
oi iginally been cut, had so far silted up in their day, as fo ren- 
der the canal as difficult of access, as the Ganges is in the cold 
season hr means of the Nuddea riveis, they therefore cut a 
canal from the Nile near Cairo, thus throwing tlie junction 
higher up the strtam — a work which seemed the same bene- 
fit, as Lord Ellenborough pioposed bv the canal from Nnddea 
to Rajmulia! Again did tins impoitaut channel of trade suf- 
fer irom the decay of the Roman empire , and again was its 
usefulners revued under the power which succeeded The 
Kbalif Omar finding the canal blocked up, re excavated it, 
and 50 sucLes'^fatly, that it continued lu use fur a century after 
hi8 death 1 he Ai ib traditions contain many illustrations of 
Its usefulness 3 he plain around Saez, now covered with 
barren sands, contained numerous gardens, with many kinds of 
trees, fed by the fresh water which the canal brought iii abun- 
dance K-olzura was the trading city, situated on a slight ele- 
vation a little to the Northward , it was defended by a small 
fortress , and though flourishing from its commerce, found a 
rival III a small Jewish town to the Eastward The Indian 
trade was a sulnect of emulation to both settlements Suez 
w^ a small vilmge inhabited by Arab smugglers, whose only 
aim, like that dr 1 heir modem represenutnes in all parts of 
the world, was to live on both parties and cheat the Govern- 
ment The canal reiuaioed open for a hundred and twenty- 
fire years, and was finally filled up in certain parts by the 
Rhaiif el Mansocr 

From these facts it is clear, that this canal of ancient times 
was limited to a direct communication between the Red Sea and 
the Nile, and it was only through the Nile, more navigable 
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than now for large boats, that it became indirectly a means of 
commuiiication between the Red and Mediterranean Seas 
Completed by Danns, enlarged by Ptolemy, improred by 
Adrian, re^cleared by Omar, its chief usefulness Jay m deve- 
loping the commerce and resources of Eg} M itself, and only 
indirectly did it aid in the great Eastern traffic which has suc» 
eessively ennched Tyre, Alexandria, Venice and London 
Leaving the Eastern arm of the ISile near Bubastis, it passed 
by a gentle slope from the high edge of the Delta, Eastward 
through the valley of Goshen to the Bitter Lakes, along whose 
sides it passed at a level of ten feet above the sea, and 
Anally crossed Che sandy plain above Suez at a level of six 
feet and under, till it reached the sea Having no artificial 
reservoir, like the present barrage, its waters of coarse were 
dependent upon the state of the annual inundations , and 
though when at their height, the fresh water would pass 
through to the sea, yet when the ^ile was low, the high tides 
at Suez would be higher than the waters of the canal, and 
would carry a stream of salt water up it for nearly twenty 
xniles It was doubtless this circumstance which gave rise to 
the erroneous notion that Egypt was on a lower level than the 
Red Sea tides The emporium of its trade on the Red bea 
shore, was Arsinoe in the classical era, and K.o]zum under the 
Mahouimedans The ruins of these towns, and of others m 
various parts of the Uthmus, more ancient still, may readily be 
traced e>en among the accuuiulatioiis of sand which cover 
them 1 he line of the canal also is in many parts dibtiiictly 
traceable At lanous points, as m the plain of Suez, both 
embankments are viMble , m others hut one The more anci- 
ent portions and the more modern repairs may also he dis- 
tinguished I lie Egyptian works are remarkable for their 

stability, regularity, and size those of the Mahoinmedans are 
much less substantial, regular and finished Those of the 
former in the upper part of the canal have been recently re- 
opened as a canal of irrigation and other parts can be rea- 
dily tamed to account for traffic, if efficiently repaired and 
cleared 

The notion of a canal that should more directly unite the 
two Seas scarcely arose among the ancients though the mo- 
derns have given it much attention It was natural that with 
their liimtcd geographical knowledge *he importance of such 
a scheme m extended navigation slionld remain concealed 
and equally natural that as distant countries and nations be- 
came connected with each other, its value should be uicreds* 

1k T T 
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u^jr eppreelafed Amron, tb« ItfeatfiMst af Omftr, wm the 
oari/ one who eowooivedtho thought io«aeient tiueB und dis- 
tineify proposed to the Kbalif the eoheme of « eeiial aoroes the 
Isthmus, which should he fed the waters of the Nile Apart 
from all engmeenng conadarations, Omar (who was evideotly 
a paoos monopolist) dedtoed the projed, from the single {ear 
tbs^ It would bring the Cbnstiaii fleets of the Mediterranean 
Into Maliommedan waters. 

Napoleon, when in Egypt, at once took up the question, and 
appomted a Oimmiasion of Engineers to survey tlie Isthmus 
and report upon its practicabihty Tbougb conducted under 
many difficnltiee, the survey was competed It began m 
January, 1799, was interruiKed in February, was resumed in 
September, and finished lu Uecember of the same year The 
operator were several times changed , diflereiit kinds of lu- 
struments were employed on different portions , the work was 
executed in long sections , it was done in baste , no results 
were verified by a second exaniinalion the engineers were 
interrupted m many ways, and when at work were sul^ect to 
hostile demoiistratioue on the part of the Arabs — it caiiiiot 
therefore he matter of wonder, that m operations so minute 
as these of levelling, the ooiicjusions which tiie Commission 
amved at should 1^ filled with errors , errors not spruiging 
from incompetenoe hut from their adverse circumstances Of 
these ooncliisiOBs the zni^t extraordinary was their assurance 
that the W'aters of the Red Sea were no less tiian twenty-eight 
feett eeeen tuches higher than those of the Mediterranean While 
other portions of their report have been httie thought of; 
except amongst well read scholars, this assertion has been 
extensively promulgated, and believed to be a fact 

In 1847, a new surrey of the Isthmus was undertaken by 
a French Company formed for the express purpose of gather* 
mg information on the junction of the two beas It was con< 
ducted by English, French and Austrian Engineers, amongst 
whom was Mr Robert htepheuson M Boordaloua headed 
the French Staff, which was large and complete, and was 
assisted tfaroogbout by the advice and local knowledge of 
M Lraant, the Fa^’s Director-General of bridges and roads, 
who had resided in IB^pt for many years. The Pacha pro- 
vided them with every thing required for the safety and oon- 
venienee of their enterprise, and tlie party conducted their 
operations m the miwt complefe and cotnuI manner The 
results of these operations are fully detailed m the Report of 
the Frenidi Engineer, M Talakot, menUonedat the head of this 
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artielA Thw ad&iraUe pftp^r desonfieain tha deaiast nanliflr 
the work perfortned by the rreneb Staff of Bngmeers, and tka 
results at which they arrived respecting the configoration of 
the isthmus It enters also mto the phyeieal geography of tb« 
isthmus, gives a brief history of the canius excavated la 
former years between the Red Sea and the Nile , and then 
examines the various projects which have been started in 
modern days for foriaing a ship canal directly between that 
Sea and the Mediteiranean. For ail its interesting and in- 
structive details, we must refer the reader to the Bep^ itself, 
had It been published in English as well as French, its valuable 
information would doubtless hare tended^ in a great degree 
to procure a final settlement of the great ipieshott at issue 
The result arrived at by M, Bonrdaloue and his companions, m 
reference to the comparative level of the two Seas, proves how 
incorrect was the assertion of Napoleon e Engineers, that their 
difference of level was nearly thirty feet 1 hey found that the 
low-water level at Suez is higher than the similar level at 
Tineb in the Gulf of Felusium, by fico Jbet^ seven inches <md a 
haff 1 he tide rises on the two shores unequally , at Suez the 
rise IS SIX feet at lineh only fifleen inches With low water, 
therefore, at lineh, and high water at Suez, the difference of 
level never amounts to more than seven feet^ ten inches This 
difference is no greater than that which prevails between 
Calcutta and Hoogbly at the time of the spring tides, before 
the flood has reached the latter place, a distance of thirty miles 
by the river Titieh and Suez are distant sixty-five miles It 
has been conjectured that evaporation and other causes have 
produced thia reault in Uie kLeditervanean In spite of the many 
laige rivers, and though almost unaffected by the tides which 
produce such great changes of level in the Eart1i*8 mighty 
oceans, it would seem to have lost as much as the great mr- 
1 eiit from the West through the Straits of Gibraltar is unable 
to supply But be the causes what they may, the discovery 
of the Engiueera of has received a singular and unex- 
|i6cted confirmation M Corabceuf, when completing the tnan- 
gulutjoii of the Pyrenees, found results which seemed to shew 
that the Atlantic was two feet, deven inches lugfaer than the 
Mediterranean 

The Engineers also proved that greatly mistaken notions 
had prevailed respecting the relative levels of the Bed Sea 
and the land of Egypt. &o fiir from the sea being higher 
tlian that part of the country which is ferble and well-peo- 
pled, the whole of the Delta, which has received the Nile 
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deposits for tboasands of years, is niudi liiglier than either 
Uie Mediterraaean or Bed Seas. At the great barrage be* 
lor Cairo, st the tiead of tbe Delta, the eoU « uo less 
than sixty feet higher than the Sea-shore of either Bnez or 
Alexuidna 

Dnrmg the present year, M Lesseps has endeavoured both 
lu London and Pans agam to bring before the soieniifie, poll 
ticai and oommercuil world, a plan for cutting an iaimen«e 
<»na] between the two beas Said Pacha has given the plan 
his attention and approval, and granted to M Lesseps, a ^r« 
tuan authorizing hitu to tom a Company for securing tiie 
desired end, to cotl^Clt m the fir^t instance of a Ii and red found- 
ing members. wav of encouragement to all parties the 
Pdcha appropriates to himselt by this Firman, fifteen percent 
of tiie annual net proht<, nnd to the founding tiiemhei‘8 ten 
per cent more lent mg tlie share-holders the remaining seven- 
tj-five Ihe pimphlet which M Le'^'^ps has recently pub- 
lished in Lomlon on the subject furnishes much iiiforuiatiuii 
re>peeimg hi- efforts, during the last two years, to place the 
project on a definite footing 1 he reader will smile at tlie posi- 
tion which AT Lesseps himself occupies in the scheme and 
regarding him as a tussj, wordy, vam mditidual, proud of 
the CWr>nty jcars fneudshrp, and the title of attached 
tnend ot high birth and elevated rank,* which the P icha 
has conferred upon bun will be inclined to fear that, like the 
great bubbles ot foriuei years, tins scheme aluo is meant only 
to delude confiding share holders and enrich the eiiterpiismg 
founder^ Bat the pamphlet contains a long, well-draw n and 
able 'statement from M M Liiiatit and Muugel ot the mode 
in w Inch such a scheme <>huald be carried out These gentle- 
men have held iiiglt rank as engineers in £gypt lor thirty and 
twent% years respectively, and are more completely acipi uuted 
with all the possibilities of the case tlian anv one else can be 
1 beir names are guarantees for the bona JUle character of the 
place thev desenM Xhey haie furnished to the Pacha a coin- 
plefe estimate of the route which the canal should take, the 
difiiculties to be encoontered, the works required both easy 
and formidable, and tbe entire cost for whicJi the canal can 
he exetoted The items of expense are checked in every 
c tse by reference to similar works which have already been 
executed in various parts of Egypt under their own di- 
rection 

1 he scheme » at present provimonelly prepared and pnb- 
libhed, both as respects the canal works to be executed, and 
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•fte Company that w to form tliem The permisskn of tlio 
Saltan lias bwn a^ed, but has not yet been lormally granted 
and the whole of the plans proposea are bemg submitted to a 
spceial Engineering Commission, composed of experienced En- 
gineers from all the great States of Europe The Commission 
IS at this hour engaged m its examination in the Isthmus of 
Suez itself 

The subject has been again rerived and presented to the 
scientific and commercial world at a happy time The exten- 
sion of Steam Navigation and of Marine lelegraphs has drawn 
the attention of the world to those barriers oi all kinds which 
oh^tract in any way the increa'ie of tiade, the intercourse of 
distant nations, and the abbreviation of voyages by sea It 
has become clear to all tlimkntg innids that the two great 
Isthmuses of Panama and Suez are obstructions, and that, if 
thov did not exist, the woi id would be imiuensely benefitted 
Scientific eiiterpii''e therefore has been invited to consider the 
best and most etfective meins of over coming the difficulties 
tliey present li itlic across them both has immensely m- 
creaseil during the 1 ibt ten jears, and the Rail has been called 
in to aid lu lU traii"iL But the met uveinence of the double 
loading and unloading is not theiebj removed on the con- 
tiury the increase m the cjuaiitity of goods requiring to be 
pasbed from one vessel to another , the delay in the valuable 
tune of a steam voyage and of mails , the number of ludivi 
duals affected as compared with the few passengers and 
owners of goods affected in foriut r \ ears, hai e all made the 
inconvenience felt more deeplv, and over a wider sphere, and 
naturally increased the longing of all thmkiug nunds to see 
the difficulty not merely dimmisbed, but eradicated by some 
filial measure A grand artificial canal at once suggests itself 
as that measure but it is by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment A few facts will serve to shew at what points the diffi- 
culties are most fomudable 

The Isthmus of Suez in some respects presents most favour- 
able a&pects for the canal desired For nearly its whole length 
It exhibits a level surface, but little raised above the level of 
the seas which border it Tbe Indian traveller on bis journey 
home observes, near Suez, a line of hills to the East coining 
up fiom the Peninsula of Sinai, and stretching on towards the 
Mediterranean These hills extend about thirty xnilee farther 
North, and sinking to a lower and lower level, become gradu- 
ally lost in the desert sands On the West, tbe huge pro- 
montory of the Ras el At&kah overhangs tho Bay of Suez , and 
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froai It «>m»«Aott8 the «1i«n of HehAltem ithiA continaes 
Westward to Cura, the ottadel of whkb H built upon one of 
irs last spurn About the centre of the Isthmus, the Arabian 
o/uuii aeuds off a smg'Ie branch to the West, which runs 
pHraliel to the Mukattem chun ibr thirto miles. At the point 
where this spur leaves the Arahian enatn it ts ei^ht iniies 
broadr The spurs thrown off from the Mukattem range, and 
those belonging to tbis branch of the Aratoan chain enriose 
between them a long and narrow valley, now called Wady 
Tonnlht, but identiea) with the aocienl Land of Oosliea This 
valley is directed towards the valley of the Nile, and joins 
It at Babastis, at the end of the Arabian Uills The route 
of Indian travellers between Cairo and Suea lies over the 
undulating bottoms of the Mukattem ran^e and runs parallel 
to the long valley of Wady Touiilat, leaving it many miles to 
the Northward Betuming to Sues and going North, the 
traveller after passing for several miles over almost level sands, 
with the mounds of the ancient canal evident along his whole 
course, finds at the point where the Western spur of the 
Arabian Hills is sent off, and m the elbow which it forms, an 
immeiise hollow, anciently known as the Bitter Lakes, from 
the large amount of soda contained in its waters At their 
Northern end lie the ruins of ttie ancient city of Serapeum 
Cnwsiug the low hills of which the spur is conipoiu.d, lie frntis 
a second hollow called LakeTimsah with a surface area of many 
square milei> Beyond this point the ground again becomes 
low and flat, and to the shore of the Mediterranean is covered 
with sand hills more or less composed of shifting sand On its 
Western side this sandy tract touches the extreme edge of the 
Delta, and the Lake Menzaleh into which a large portion of 
the Nile waters are discharged It appears therefore that so 
far as the excavation of a canal is concerned, the Isthmus itself 
lit a diiect line from Suez to the Mediterranean shore presents 
no great difficulties From the Red Sea to the Arabian IIilU 
and the Bitter Lakes, the ^ound nses little above the sea level 
Between tlie latter and Lake Timsah the spnr of hills crosses 
the line, bet the matest height of the bar is only Jify four 
feet four ijtchee a^ve the sea A second bar occurs Nurlh of 
Lake Ttinsab, the elevation of whicli is forty mne feet Beyond 
this point to the sea the canal would traverae a low sandy 
plain The relative hoghts of these different localities are 
clearly exhibited m the following table, which describes the 
level made by M Bourdaloue in 1847, and by M Linaut in 
I86d 
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Staiuim wUk ike Leveb taken m 1858> «mpwed wtlA Hhe hee^ 
taken at ike eame Statume m 1847 

^«keii from iow water m the 
Hediterrsneaxi at Titieh. 

STATIONS , ^ , 


Loir water in Sie Moditerraneaa at 

Tmeh « i 

Stations of the Germaa Engineers at 
lineh 

Station at the StaiT 29 L 1853 point' 
26 of Bourdaloues tnangutation of 
Ihc most elevated Lagoons of Lake 
hlcnsaleh at Kas el Uallah 
Station 4 L 18513, Bourdaloiiea point' 
A, wliKdi was found and vcriOed 
Bourdalouc » Station Staff at the 
mouth of the Canal (tins staff is not 
certain) 

Statiou 3 L 1853, at the Serapcum, 1 
or Bourdalouc a No 83 J 

Utod the most elerated deposits in the i 
i>n<;in of the I'ilhmus ' 

Station 2 L 1833 and Bourdalouc s' 
Station B 80 oil a block of petniied 
wood, covered with sandy set re 
tions, placed upon the deposits in tlie 
basin of the I'lthiuue ^ 

Station 1 L 18a3, at the Persepolitun' 
monument, upon a blo^k of sand 
atone, south oi the Bourdaloue ex- 
cavations 

Station on the Caravan Road, at the I 
Staff Station 3 L 1853 J 

Station at the Staff at the staxtinj, point, 
^o 1, L 1853 

Station On the quay of the Suez hotel, ] 
the same as that of M Bourdalouc J 
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These facte respectm|r the physical structure of the Isthmus 
are admirably stated with the utmoot clearness and scientific 
precision in the following extract, translated from the Heuort 
of M lalabot The passage also exhibits the material of 
which the Isthmus » composed, and leads to conclusions 
which summarily settle the question discussed amongst 
ficholars as to the extent of the Red Sea m ancient times 
Bo fiir as we are aware the geological lacts are new to science, 
and have never been referred to in English works 

** 1 he boundless plain m which Pelusium was situated, and 


* The ProKdi netn b exactly SS-STI Inches, er roughly 3^ Eqgluh ftet 
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* la tiid iM^lilMiiriiooii of wbibli, watf yjBmm a^iit bo oeeor 

* ifbo^ nmiq^jtra stilt tmIxIo, oxlalntt la ^ proseat day, a 

< sorftoe dmodod of alt vegetatioii^aad ooveiod wuSi salt Tho 

* low Uads, wlueb border oa tiao sooth wed east, the Xjske 

< Measalelt the same aapoet, on the east of tho Lake, 

* ^ sod IS eoeorad b/ a bae of Baod sand-hills wherein grow 
‘ tamarisks and other plants, whteli are eaten by the cani^ of 

* the nomad tribes. AfW tha first line, which has a farming 

* breadth of from two to lour miles, one may remark a serond 

< formation of sand-hiits that are elevated and moveable, 

* beyond which are met at length the beds of the Arabian 

* Ckaio, wliose lower ^opes are covered by these hiHs of sand 
** The lower sand-hills often leave exposed an ancient alluvia! 

* deposit, composed of sand and gravel, {chiefly of silea , ofVea 

* veined ,) which advances to Uie edge <a the Lake, and which 

* has been evidently deposited upon the lower slopes of the 

* chain, and subsequeatly elevatea with tlie chain itself The 

* branch which the chain projects tou-ards the centre of the 
‘ Delta, IS entirely formea of thw same alluvium, which bhows 

* Itself equally around Lake Tiinsab , in the majority of the 

* spots where the straight girdle ofsaiiil hilln winch surrounds 
*■ this Lake, leaves exposed the nature soil , and is met as 

* frequency upon the la^t slopes of Mukaireni, on the borders 
‘ of the vallej of the Wady aud of the T^ile 

“ At many points, around Lake Tinisah and tii the baHii of 
' the Lake itnelf, there is -een piercing through the alluvial 

* deposit, a BBMaHKanLB vormateuk, the exirttence of which iii 
‘ the greater part of the Isthmus demands the deepest atten- 

* tion I his formation ]ire8eiitb bon/onul beds, in geneiaf tbin 

* and numerous, of marl, of sand, of clay, and of gv psum, more 
*■ or less compact, more or less sandy 1 hta formation, which 

* constitutes the soil of the Kthmus, ui every part, sontli of 

* Lake Timsah to Suez, and which fills also the bottom of the 

* valley which separates the tuo chains, <^not having been 

* meutioned m the * description of Egj pt * I liavc been ex- 

* tremely surprised at the sight of the specimens collected 

* by the Brigade, which leave no doubt respecting the com- 

* piete iwsemblaaoe of this formation to the gypsum beds of 

* Montmartre Amongst these specimens, may be noticed 

* a eolieetton made by M Bourdaloue m an oxcavalton made 

* at the bottom of tbe basin of the Bitter Lakes, which pre> 

* sents, lu an admirable state of preservabon, a large number 

* of crystals of gypsum, some transparent, others impure 
‘ These facts leave no doubt on this point, tW tho southern 

* part of the valley, mcluiled between the two portions of tho 



« AmlMa Cham, hai been ^iled by a depoatf^ balasttfo^ to 

* an era pnor to that of tbe lower or eoeeae Urtwiefl^ a 

* d^stt entirely anafogoas to the gypsom beds of Mont- 

* martre, and m which are met beds corresponding to the 

* marine marls of tbe Montmartre, which [beds] contain m 

* great abandanoe marme fossils la a remarkable state of 

* preservation 

** There is freqaenflj found m the sand of the gypsnm for* 
'* mation, as well as m the allavmm, which lies above it, tossil 

* wood of various kinds, amongst others of Palms and Acacias, 

* chiefly tlie Seyal Desert Acacia. 

“ The gypsnm formati<»i eertainly extends oTrer the slopes 

* of the two chains to theNmrth and West of Lake Timsah 

* It may be even perceived there oit some occasions , bat it is 

* generally concealed by tlie diluvial formation which shows 

* itselt every where along the borders of Lake Mensaleh, and 

* 111 the valley of the Wady and which eonstitntes that branch 

* of the Vrtbian Chain, which separates that valley from Lake 
‘ Mensaleh 

“ The plain which surrounds Lake Timsah, continues as far 
^ as Suez, but about three miles and a quarter south of the 

* Lake and near the rums of Serapenm, tiie level of the phin 

* suddenly lowers, in order to form a va&t interior basin, about 

* twenty Are miles long and in breadth varying fiom a mile and 

* a quarter to six miles Some parts of this basin present traces 

* of \egetation , all the rest is and There may be noticed along 

* its banks at different lieights, very marked remains of shells, 

* winch prove incoiitrovertibly, that at an epoch more or less 

* distant, this basin was fllJed with waters peopled with living 

* shell fish In the deepest part there shows itself a bed, 

* thick and broken, formed of various crystaliued salts, and 

* chiefly of sulphate of kme , under this vault is found, at a 

* depth of from six to ten feet, a limpid and very bitter water, 

^ much charged, of course, with various salts, and probably ot 

* the sulphate, hydrochlorate and carbonate of Soda 

** Between the basin of these Lakes and the Red Sea, the 

* soil rises but little above the level of the highest tides m 

* the living water of the Red Sea It is in this part that there 

* are found tbe well preserved traces of a great canal, which, 

* from the basin of the Lakes, is directed towards the Re^Sea 

* It is the last portion of the ancient canal of Suez, that which 
' placed the basin of the Bitter Lakes m communication with 

* Suez and the Red Sea. Amongst the dibns which form the 

* bonks of this canal, are found in large quantities the ealca> 

' reoos marls of the gypseous earth, the beds of which show 

e u 
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* tiiemselTes for tbs last time m position, in Uie elevEtions 
' which border the plain 

** In all the basin of the Bitter Lakes, on the borders of 
‘ the basin, in all the country which separates it fi om the Red 

* Sea, the least excavation beneath the sand, discloses imme* 

* diately the gypseous deposit On the borders of the basin 

* indeea, this deposit may in various spots be met with, in its 

* proper position The first elevations which shew themselvee 
' to the East and West and which continue as far as Suez, 

* belong to this formation At the southern end of the basin, 

* the calcareous marls are most distinctly seen lying upon the 

* very sands which cover this part of the desert Whence it 

* follows, in the most logical manner, that the desert sands of 

* the Isthmus belong to the lower tartiary formation Piom it 

* indeed come the sands which cover to a great extent all the 

* slopes of the cham ot Mukatteui and ot the Arabian Chain 

* At a great number of points, m fact there is seen under the 

* sand a bed of clay which eiidentlv lieioiigs to this formation 
‘ This bed IS met with almost always in the wells a Inch are 

* dug in these slopes, and chiefly below Cairo and beyond the 
‘ deposits of the Delta Lastly, from llie descriptions which 
' have been given of the LvbiRii desert, and of tlie valley of 

* the natron l^kes, 1 should be much inclined to think that 

* the sands of the Ly biaii desert are m similar circumstances 
This extract con tains facts of high importance to the ecienti* 

fic world But there is another appln ation of its discoveries 
whioh we cannot forbear briefly to mention Among modern 
writers who have discussed the crossing of the Red Sea, several 
have advocated a theory that the Gulf ol Hdroopolis extended 
farther North m ancient times than does the Bay of Suez now , 
and that the miracle took place at some spot vrhich is now 
entirely covered with sand D An vdle was one of the first 
to advocate this theory, and to assert that the Bitter Lakes once 
formed a part of the Red Sea The survey of 1847, by disco- 
vering the facts stated in the above passage has entirely des** 
troyea the basis on winch it rested If the soil on which Snez 
stands, and which extends beyond the Bitter Lakes, is not a 
mere deposit of sand, laid up toing the historic ages, but con- 
sists of tartiary strata, of the same age as the gypsum beds of 
Montmartre, it is clear tbat,siiice Egypt became inhabited, tlie 
Qulf of Suez must hare been in ancient times what it is now 
It could not have been elevated firom the Sea, for such a 
remarkable event would have been mentioned to a certainty m 
histone works entirely admit respeeting it The Gulf mast have 
asBumed its present form long Were the histone penod, and 
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cannot have been modified in any of its essential elements 
during the present geological era The objectors are again 
thrown lutck anon the Sea as it appears at present, and must 
accept It with all its rtifficultieo, as the locality which the Israelites 
actanlly crossed under the leadership of Moses, through the 
intervention of Divine power 

lo secure unmterrujited water conimnni cation between the 
two 8eas, two projects have been advocated , one a canal along 
the Delta from Snez to Alexandria , the other a canal directly 
acros<i the Isthirns from Suez to the Bay of Tinefa Hemern- 
bei ing the delailn already given of the localities in question, the 
] cader wilt readily understand the two schemes, and appreciate 
the ndvantages and difHculries, connected with each of them. 

Short as ts the distance across the Isthmus, and comparative* 
ly simple as the engineenng works on land woold apparently 
be, a work of vast difficulty is met with on the Mediterranean 
shore The sea coast m the Bay of Vinch and for many miles, 
both to the East and West, consists of an immense fiat of mad 
The water upon it is bo shallow, and deepens so gradually, that 
the engineer must go ont four mlea to sea before he finds the 
depth of twenty-four or twenty six feet required for the vessels 
by which the canal will be employed Two artificial embank* 
nieiits must be constructed for the canal of this immense length, 
and the earth be cut out between them , in addition to light 
houses, signal stations and a fort for the protection of ve»selB 
So formidable does M Talabot consider this undertaking, 
that in spite of all other advantages, he reckons it impossible 
to secure a proper entrance for the canal at all m this part of 
the Mediterranean The expense of these woiks alone he 
estimates at /oar mdlioTis sterling, and asserts that even when 
constructed, they may prove quite insufficient for the end de- 
sired Exception has l^n taken to his views by M Linant , 
blit whether right or wrong tins is the opinion which he form* 
ed on a full examination of the whole elements of the case. 
M Talabot therefore projected the formation of a canal along 
TUB Dblta to Alexandria. He proposed to carry it from 
Suez to the Bitter Lakes, and thence alon^ Wady Pumilat to 
the head of the Delta , it would cross the Kile at the Barrage, 
erei ted by tbe Pacha for retaining the waters of the annual 
flood in store for inigation, and thence proceed to the harbour 
of Alexandria As tbe Barrage is sixty feet higher than the 
sea shore, tbe canal would be constructed with locks , and Us 
highest level would be a large basin near the Barrage fed from 
the reservoir there 1 he canal would thus be formed of two 
descending branches from the Barrage , one towards Alexan* 
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dna, the other towards Sue* the Western branch woofd reqcire 
ai^ locks giving six tails to the harbonr of Alexaodna , the 
Eastern would require Bve, gradually lowering the bed of the 
canal to the sea shore in the Bay of Sues Ine canal would 
be filled lu the first instance from tbe Nile at the period of the 
inundation , and would be maintained from the same source , 
the amount of water required and lost from each opening of 
the upper lock, being quite ins^ificant as eomparea with the 
immense store now reserved mr the irrigation of the Delta 

E lams Tlie length of such a canal would lie about two 
undred and ten miles , and tbe cost is estimated at six millions 
sterling Supposing the harbour of Alexandna greatly im- 
proved by dredging this canal would nave the advamairc ot 
secunng a good entrance info the Mediterranean It would also 
carry the man time traffic pa*<t the neighboarhood of Cairo, and 
prove as excellent channel lor the development of the purely 
Egv ptian trade But us distid vantages must be acknowledged 
to be very great Its great length »s an artificial structure , 
iti) interference with tbe system of iirigation already adopted 
at greit expense for Lower Egvpt, the difficulty of b.ife1y 
crobsiiig so wide a rner as the Nile, are very much opposed 
to its interests But the existence of eleven huge locks be- 
tween Suez and Alexandna, each requmng to be filled or 
emptied each tune a vessel passes, would alone proiluce a 
serious delay, and a continued annoynnee, which must prove 
a powerful harnw to the usefulness of tlie undertaking , and 
be increa<5iMgfy felt, as the traffic through Egypt increased 
“W ere the canal constructed without locks, it must be cut at 
a much greater expense across the veiv heart of tlie Della, 
amongst the net-work of irrig iting channels bv which its sur- 
face 15 kept fruitful and must ci 0 !>b immense works llte 
two separate streams into which the Nile is now divided It 
js doubtless on the>€ grounds tliat Said Pacha, in giving his 
approval to tbe efforts of M Lesseps has expressly declared 
that m any scheme for securing a practieal juncuon of the two 
Seiis, BO canal will be sanctioned, which must pass withui the 
Delta, or cross at any point tlie Eastern or Bailiietta branch 
of the Nile Undesirable therefore in itself fur some reasons, 
the scheme has apparently received its quietus from tins decla- 
ration the Pacha's part, and will probably not again be ad- 
vaneed 

Another scheme, complete m all its parts, has been proposed 
by M Id Liiiaiit and Mougal, tbe Pacha's engineers, lo con- 
nection with the new effbrU of AL Leseeps , and » described 
at length in the pamphlet which tbs latter has published It 
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18 based npon a perfect knowledge of all tbe locabties, and 
thongh only provisional, comes forward witb the high recom- 
mendation of M Lmant’s extensile experience Ihis canal 
» to cross the Isthmus directly from Suez to the nearest point 
on the Mediterranmn , will be about sixty-fire miles long; 
and cost when entirely completed, aliout eight millions 
sterling It is divided into three portions , from Suez to the 
Bitter Lakes , thence through the bar of Serapeom in the 
Arabian Hills to Bake TimsaU , from thence through the bar 
of £1 Guisr, along the Eastern shore of Luke Menzaleb, to the 
Mediterranean 'J he excavations required on tins course will 
be exceedingly easy and costumier £1000000 m only two 
locdiiries, the bars of berupeum and of El Giusr, will the cut- 
tings be of any depth , and if advantage be taken of the 
openings among the hills, they need not exceed fifty-four 
feet 111 all 

Of tile size of the proposed canal, its authors speak 
thus — 

The diincn ions of the canal have been determined fay the idea of crea- 
ting n grand ftnssage for muntiuic na-v igatiun n^LD to steam and sailing 
vessels of um idtraUe fauitfaen iLc Caledonian canal is the only known 
anni(> 5 ton^ woi k ITim uiiial however ib but S7 metres broad at the 
water line, and but 6 ntefres !0 deep Tlic locki, to the number of 23 
have been enlarged «o as to admit torty iour gun fngatts they are 64 
mefres 40 in leiic h between the gates, IJ metres m bicadih, and have a 
dfptU oi w ittr of d metres 10 

hor cult; ig through the Isthmus of Panama by a mantime canal, as 
projected b^ Hr Goreha, it was proposc<l that tin. width of the canal, at 
the water Iuk honld be 44 metres and the depth of water 7 metres 

Wc bavi, assumed on considerations hereinafter to be explained, that 
pnddle and screw trigat^s as well av ressels of 1 000 io i 500 tons ought 
to be able to traverse the canal lu order to sati fy to tbe fullest extent tbe 
demands of navigation. We have therefore fix d the width of the canal at 
the water line at 100 metres its dr incht of water at 6 me^'es 

60, below tow water lu tin, Mediterranean The luks two in number, ore 
to he loo metres long, 31 metres wide with a muciw im depth of water of 
6 met et 50 Ihese works will be established at the two extremities of 
tbe canal, uiimediately bclore the dykes forming the channul which on 
each Bide unites tbe canal with the two fleas. These two locks wiU 
form part of B sluiicd barrage, and thus convert the whole canal into 
one immense doin, receiving the waters of tlie Ued Sea during the highest 
tides, and storing them up successively m onler to raise the level and 
create a nu^ of water m each channel when neco'^sary The highest 
tides of the lied Sea being from 2 vietres to 2 metres 50 above low water 
in the MediU i roncaii, a depth of 9 mett ev of water will be obtained ut the 
canal at certain tunee, but a mean super elevation of 1 metre may be de 
pended on, whicli will usually give a miniinum depth of 7 metres 60 to 
6 metres Under thesesconditions, screw steamers will be enabled to pass 
easily dong the canal without the presence of its bed re acting m an 
inoonvement manner on the motion of their screws Wc have, however 
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eviculatod the earth works for three ^i 0 &renid^^»c^ wator, , 6 mefm» 

6 mrlre* SO and 7 mftrei below low water u the Mediterranean If 
the Cotupany should require a depth of 8 melret it would be eas^ to ob 
tun It 07 uieaua of f&edgea, without atoppiog the navigation on the 
canal 

The vast hollows of the Bitter Lakes and Lake Ti in salt are 
to be filled with water, snJ thus constitute two immense 
basins, useful both in storing water for the canal and providing 
safe aiichora^ for ships. Lake rmisah, it proposed to form 
into a complete iiilatid port, with mi^azines, stables, work>shops 
for repairs, aud quay walla for mooring vessels, and unloading 
merchandize The Bitter Lakes will furnish an immense re> 
aervoir of water for flushing the canal The tr ins verse sections 
of the survey of 1847 showed that at the waterline, their stir 
face would be about 3>)0, 000,000 of square metres The tide at 
Suez brings in two metres of moving water , and if admitted 
into the Lakes, would accumulate in them no less than 
660 000 000 of cubic metres of water, which mav be inn eased 
to 800 milliom> by adding Lake liunah Should any obstruc- 
tion occur at either mouth of the canal, tins vast store of 
water will be found of immense use m sweeping it away 

The extensive sand lullc of the Pelusium plain, can be lived 
by sowing them with seeds of the insrittnie ptne This pio- 
cess was diRCoveied in France by M Biemoniier, who suc- 
ceeiled in thus hxing the ce^ebrafeil Landes of Bourdeaux, and 
covering them with niagiiificent forests These pine plots if 
succes<irul in the Istliiuus of buez, will not only greatlv im- 
prove the api earance of the localitv now a barren deseit, but 
prove a source of regular aud considerable profit to tlieir pro- 
prietors. 

1 he prime diflicalty of this route the Mediterranean shore, 
M T inant thiuks can be succebsfully overcome In a long 
and able discussion of tlie causes which produce bars at the 
inoutlis of rivers and block up the entrances of harbours, he 
shews that these evils an^e not from the silt poured out by the 
rivers, but flora the sands thrown up by the ground swell from 
the sea He shews also that the coast of Pelusmin is not be- 
coming worse, on the contrary no accumulations are taking 
place, and the shore is where it was many centuries ago The 
same is also true of the Bay of Suez If therefore the accu- 
mulations, already there, are removed so far as the canal re- 
fpiires I hem, there is strong reason to believe that the work 
will not require to be done agaiiu They accdrdingly propose 
to construct two long jetties or embenkmenfs into the sea, both 
at Suez and Pelusmm, the broad canal lying between them , 
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and protected from sfaifling sands by a mole, haring its back 
to the usually prevailing eurreiit along the shore 

As for tbs two entrances, whether from the Bed Sea or the Ifediteira- 
nean, all that is necessary is, that ships shall be able to approach at oil 
seasons and 6nd certain and effectual snelter in bad weather Now the 
roadstead of Snaz is sheltered from every wind except the south east 
It will therefore be sufficient to proltmg the eastern jetty to a certain dis 
tance beyond the western to render the shelter complete. All the vess^ 
which now take their stations in the roadstead ride out the bad weather 
very well and the magazine corvette belonging to the English Company 
which has been anchored there for the last two years and a half has sufficed 
no damage Thus, at the Suez extremity it will be sufficient to establish 
two jetties, forming the entrance channel from the Bed Sea, and to prolong 
them sufficiently far into the roadstead to reach the required depth of water, 
in order that \ easels entering may have a draught of 7 msfrvs, dO to 8 
maresy at low water Ihe eastern jetty must be 100 meirety longer, than 
the western for the reasons, we have just given 
At Pelubiiim the two jetties, m oraer to reach the dqith of 7 metres 00 
to 8 metres must be at least 6 000 snetres in length but if it should be 
feared that the channel thus formed would not be sufficiently safe for the 
approach of vessels, and in order to meet objections, the real valiie of 
which have yet to be tested, we have projected a sheltered roadstead in 
front of these jetties by means of a grand mole from 4o0 to 500 metres 
m length placed m 8U<^ a manner as to afford shelter to vessels m bad 
weather and to enable them to enter the channel at their convenience 
But arc jetties extincLng 6,000 metres into the sea possible* and if 
possible would they nut require so much time and such an expenditure 
of moucy as, practically to cause the undertaking to be given up f 
With regard to the pxissibility, there can be no doubt, fui more than a 
century ago, the Dutch Government constructed a jetty 8 000 metres in 
length in the Bay of the Lion, near the Cape, m water more than sixteen 
metres deop, in spite of the continued tempestuous weather which sue 
cecds the settled calms in those lalatudos ouch a work, considermg the 
depth of water, must have required a quantity of materials at least four 
tmies 08 great as that required for the two jetties and the mole at 
Feluaium It was undertakon by a nation not over rich, at a time when 
steam was unknown and before the invention of machinery, which saves 
BO much time expense an<l labour There can be no doubt then, that if 
the cutting of the Isthmus is admitted to be advantageous, it will be easy 
to overcome all difficulties 

The amount of work m these jetties and moles at the two 
ends of the canal is venr large, and constitutes a most impor> 
tant item in the undertaking Their entire coat together with 
that of the two barrage locks is set down at sixty-seven milli- 
ons of francs, or £2,680,000 The following detail is worth 
quoting — 

Babbaox Locks — Adoptmg this hgure, which is too 
high by a good third for the Maritime canal, the two 
barrage lo^ and the oblique barrage, bemg altogether 
300 metres m length, would cost Jr 0,370^)00 

Jbttibb at BEAUsirM AMD SUBz — Por the jettids, 
both at Fdusium and Suax, we have said that we 
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«%oald ftdflpt Oi# mode of constrHCtKOi loom 
stones, as hu hteb dono w die greatest knoirn wotiu, 
and in the majonQr of the pcv ts m the Meduenra* 
nean, su^h as C«iiiat, BahuoI, Barcelano, Valoncia, 
Cadia, Genoa, Sic Stc^ aiirajs reducing the ridth of 
the causewaj^ according to the oeceNiiy of tlie case. 
!nins, the Jetty whieb is to 'iriiuiirard m the prevaU- 
i^g wnids, has a width of 8 metres ai the sununit 
for its causeway, which u at I we^e £0, abure 
loir water 

^ere u, moreoTcr, a parapet 4 metres thick and 
8 metres 80 high On the other hand, the jetty to 
die leeward has a causeway only 6 metrrs wjiIl, and iho 
parapet 3 metres tluckand2 metres oO high 

Id orcier to enable the shijis to anpTo*iih the wind 
ward jetty, and to be towcu ns whole length, masomy 
tn hydraulic mortar has bein disposed on the interior 
slope of the jetty from a dtpth of 8 mttrea below low 
water as shown <m the section drawn on the map 
This IS only in imitation of what is Be(,n in the 
harbour of Baatia as well as in those of Cannes 
and Bandol and the other details have been- taken 
from those adopted m the coasirottion of the iast^ 
mentioned 

Assuming that the jetty east of Suez will be 4 000 
metres long there will be 970 000 metres euh of roueh 
stone which at 8 /r the metre on board the veweTs, 
amounts to Jr 4,78(^000 

Taking the transport and sinking at 2 
/r , which IS a great dvid, we have 1,940,000 


Total fr 6,690,000 


Say u Toanl numbers 
k or the western jetty, the same amount 
For the jetty west of PeJuaium it we assume that 
the transport wdl lie for a di-itance of 180 Ad at 0 fr 
03 jper ton per kd which will be about 0 fr OO per 
evbte meire^ we shall have 9 fr for tne cost o^ 
transport, to which add 1 fr fur sinking , with the 
cost of extraction it will be 15 fr per ewAtc metrea 
The quantity beu^ 1,000,000 metrea eubus wo got an 
atuounc of 

And as much for the western jetty 
Mots or FEZ.nsiuM — ^The defensive mole being 500 
metreg in lei^h, its concents will be 2 0,000, vaetrea 
rtiAte, and the cost of ito construction 
BaraiKCHO Basiir ‘-'The temi circular dyke forming the 
the retaitung basm will have a development of 6,200 
melres and uie contents will be 890,000 metres cuhie, 
Its cost will therefore be ^ mm 


7000 000 
7,000,000 


15,000000 

15,000,000 


8,750,000 

13^00,000 


To complete tlie beaefieu^ uses and parposes of this great 
canal, it has been proposed to eonstract a smaUer canal, navt> 
gable for Nile boats, from a point on the Nile near Cairo, and 
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to load it dowQ Wady Tomilati to join tb« sea eanid id 
1 iiDsab By tbu oourse the local tvsde of £^|Kt i»iU be 
connected with tlie ship canal, and immenfle supplies of finei^ 
water be secnred for all the establishments tnroogboat the 
Isthmus 

It IS ealcnlated that the time required for the completiOD of 
the woiks thus planned will be fall six years but portions 
can be completed and put into operation withm half that 
period Whetber the sclieme will be finally accepted, 
and set in operation, remains to be seen At present it 
IS pnt forward only provisionally, but means have been 
adopted for submiUmg it to competent and careful exa]iiina> 
tipn We have already noticed that at tins very time a Com- 
mission of Engineers from the chief nations of Europe is en- 
gaged in the isthmus itself in examining the deUils of the 
scheme, especially the proposed outlet into the Mediterranean 
Oil their verdict will depend the decision whether this scheme 
in Its present form shall lie adopted, and the proposed company 
be formed to carry it into effect 1 hat verdict therefore may 
be expected with considerable interest 

A Junction of tiie two Seas is important in itself, apart from 
either of the jilans abo>e described, or any better plan that 
maj be 8ugge«>ted in the future ’Pliough advocating the direct 
route across tlie Ibtliuius, according to the surveys and esti- 
mates of M M Lmant and Alougel, M Iiesseps distinctly 
allow s that the exact route must be settled by engineers , and 
hence tiie formation of the coiniiiission which is now examining 
his scheme Indeed the general question occupies a prior posi- 
tion, since if not desirable id itself, the adoption of any sclieme for 
securing it will be impossible The French officers in Egypt seem 
to think that the English Oovernment and nation will object to 
a canal from a selfish unwillingness to provide facilities for the 
commerce of other nations , and a large portion of M Lesseps s 
pamjililet is directed to answering objections of this stamp 
But no argument of the kind is likely to proceed from a 
people who nai e adopte<l free trade as their leading priucipld 
in commerce, and w ho are striving to secure facilities of every 
kind for increasing that cmuinerce in every part of the world 
Tliey are not hkelj, with their experience of monopolies, to 
suppose that any nation will be richer because its neighbours 
remain pc or, oi that an increase in tlie wealth of those nations, 
derived from Uoaebt trade, is a virtaal dimmution of their own 
If experience has taught any thing, it has shewn tliat any addi* 
don to fiiciiities in production is a help to the universal world 
and that any ledacuou m the cost, whether of the materwl 
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t>f an 4UtM]0, of it* oMstrnefioa, iti traftril^ Mtoiig cnir 
jieopfe, w ft benefit to etery oflier, ftad la eroo w M lUt ooinnmp* 
tioe abroad ae well m at home The aiwumeat m again iieeu- 
iurly meoostseeot in the fyuse of the e&orO, ftlraady made by 
the irem year to year, to improTe the comnmtnoatton 

ftcroBs the land of Egypt. It was they who first established 
that route, they, who hare made most use of it, they, who 
planted the transit stations tn (he desert , and tliey, wlio hare 
been urging forward the new Railroad It is too late then to 
fittppoee that those, who hare spent time and labour and im- 
mense sums oi monev in mauituming the cominumcation al- 
ready existing, will step in with antiquated objections when 
that conimuiijcation js rendered » ost complete, most easy, and 
most efficient Continental nations already use the present 
route, which tlie Kngh-h linie done so much to form, it » 
too late to object to a better route, for four that they will use 
that also 


The more the mmd reflects upon the true import of this 
grand undertaking, the more \a*at and comprehensive do its 
advantages appcjr Every single benefit derived fioiii the 
safe and ea«i navigation of the mighty oceans of the woild 
w31 be develojied wahiii tiie limited sphere of this connecting 
Strait, vtiile it u 11 «uperadd other advantages peeutmrly its 
own Oreat stres" h been laid apon the difficulties, real or 
laiagiii&Tv to be evpeiienced by sailing ships both in entering 
the can t\ from the Mediterranean, ami in sailing down the Red 
Sea x.ven granting th*it great difficulties will be met with 
bv such ves'-ei!*, (though experienced men deny that at some 
eeasous they are at all foruiidable), it seems to us that to base 
the use ulne«6 of the canal at all upon sailing ships is quite 
beside t le question This is not the age n hen men determme 
tfie value of new schemes by their suitubihty to the proceedings 
of antiquitj The most striking fact nude patent by the pro- 
gre^ oi the world, during tbe Juvt tweniv years, is that in navi- 
^iion steam is rapidly taking the place of the uncertain winds. 
Between England and Amenca, between England and Ans- 
tralia, the increase in the number of t’^din* steamers, which 
bare no mail contract to help their expenses, has been astonish- 
ingly large. Even with the high price* that have ruled m the 
coal maikdt, the speed, r^ulanty, greater safety and better 
control of steam navigation, have Jed to its increased em- 
ployment lu tbe transit of expensive goods, and when the 
j^sent war terminates, tbe large number of steam^s set 
Iree from Oovernineut employ will develope steam commerce 
te a still higher degrecr For such vessebt the Suez canal 
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viU be meirt ednurabir suited and most Ibllv wOl tbe eunl 
develope idltbeKpeoauar exeelleu^es Itself tneebtid of steam 
navigation, moat viU it foster tbe jM^pentj of it$ 

parent While sailmff ships therefore are no worse off than be- 
fore, the steamers of uie entire eastern world will derive from 
tbe canal immense advantages. 

The double tran 8 >shipmeQt of overland goods their trans- 
port on the backs of camels, with the consequent liability to 
loss, damage and delay, the desert jonrney for passengers, 
with Its wild horses and bumping stones , the weary, uncom- 
fortable tnp down the Nile in tbe crowded bed-less boats the 
extortions of dragomans and donkey bo^ s , tlie discomfort of 
bad w ater and uncooked food , w ith other nameless ills will all 
be avoided and as with tlie Cape voyage, the cabin which a 
passenger receives in Calcutta will be Lis home till he reaches 
iSoathampton 

Tile expense of double establishments in the East will no^ 
longer be required At present the ste'imers that visit Suez and 
Alexandria must attend one another one set remaining on the 
English, and another on the Indian side of the Isthmus Por 
the htter a complete naval yard is necessary in Calcutta or 
Eomliay, efficient in all its departments, employing a large 
number of persons on Indian allonances, and located on valu- 
able property With the complete opening of the Isthmus, 
all tins Will cease \ single vessel will be ibie to make a com- 
plete voyage out and home, unconnected with any such system 
It may come and go at any time, as do the great sailing ships 
round the Cape, and like them it will require no special naval 
^rd If extensive repairs are required tliey can be completed m 
England on its return To Indiau residents one most important 
consequence of these proceedings will be the virtual destruction 
of the uionopoh of the P and O Company At present they rule 
the steam world in India, and none can compete with them on 
this side of the Isthmus, without correbpouding vessels in the Me- 
diterranean But when single steamers can come and go at plea- 
8U1 e, and become numerous in the cold weather, all steamers will 
be less crowded, and passage money must become more reason- 
able Our mails will increase m number and n hen the English 
Government have adopted more national principles for the pay*- 
meut of tbe packets earned by sea , and the steam trade of tho» 
East receives from the canal its full development, what is there* 
to hinder the arrival and departure of a daily mail in the morn 
fsionrable seasons of the year Coal will become cheaper in 
the J^d Sea ports, from the ease with which coal ships wj^ll he 
brought through from the Mediterranean ana freights wtU nn 
longer bear monopoly prices 
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Tnersaaed istereovrM vith <Hs EMt wtU be one of the first 
profiiKsed by this imclerfalclng Cbiiui, tlie Doteli 
Islsads, Aostraln end Hindosten, irttb alt thenr ^gantie trade» 
tiietr nighty interests, and tbeir mwerfol infiaenee on Euro- 
pean States, win bsbivuglatiito fiir doser and intimate eoiinec- 
tion with those Statn than noir And though in respect to 
interference on tlie part of tlie Home Ooverument with that m 
India, this inoroased proximity » to be dreaded, yet as such 
intercourse is ineYitable, It reuiaitra for the two GoTCrnmenta 
not to prevent it, but wisely to determine the prmciiiles on 
which It shall be held Itefereuces may be moie rapidly made 
and answered , but the practical anplication of every measure 
must be left to l^ie Government wlneli w on the spot , which 
alone can determine its fitueto to existing circuinstauces, and 
ean alone be held re‘i])onsiUe 

Tiiese and stmilar beiiefita may be lairly expected from the 
juncttou ot tbe two Seas by a great c«iiial But supjiosiug the 
aiidertakiDg practicable, mudi depends on the question wlie- 
ther It will {>ay It is ar<;ued by the projectors that as ship 
owners and luerobants will save by the canal, from tbe short- 
ness of vo|agea and the diminished expenses of each from less 
expensive lusurances, and mure frequent returns they will be 
able to pay a considerable fee for passage through tbe canal 
lliey accordin^lv propose a passage due of ten francs {>er ton 
so that a steamer of 1,800 tons would have to pay for going 
through tbe cum d a sum of Hs 7,20U Ihe saving m the price 
of coal in tbu lied bea would more than {>^ it 

Looking at tbe immense trade between ^l^rope and the East, 
including Australia, they estimate that out of 6 000,000 tons 
annually earned between them, no less than 3,000,000 wdl at 
once or hereafter be carried tbrongh Uie canal They reckon 
that all the most v<daable goods m small bulk will be brought 
in this direction that the silk, iiidtgo, tea, and even sugar and 
cotton of India and China , tbe spices of Java , the gold and 
wool of Anstralia, and a greatly increased trade from Yemen, 
ISomali «id Abyssinia, will be included lu these freights 1 bey 
adopt estitnates undoubtedly very high, much tngher than 
those of some of the most authoritative statistics in England , 
but this 19 their estimate of what tbe canal will nltnnately 
receive ^Ihe total income from passage^dues, from anchorage^ 
dnes in Port 'Ilmsali, from the fresh water canal drawn from 
the IS lie, from lands irrigated from its stream, and from the 
pine plaatatiofts, they reckon in all at 39,000,000 francs or 
£l/i60,000 Of this the aharebolders would receive £1,105,600, 
and these derive from the unJertakipg an annual profit otfaur- 
tmi a$d-a*ha^ per teai Allowing that those profits are over- 
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Stated, It iffiU be still aotvemllj believed tbat A great bigbvi^ 
like the canal, if completely dfushed and properly appre«ifteo« 
IS certuiD to yield a handsome diTitlend m the end 

Of the ppiitica) didicuhj, respect mg the oltimate proprietor* 
ship and control of the canal, we have spoken little To ns U 
seems practically solved by what has already been done What 
objection can there be to Uie continuance of the arrangement 
now existing 1 he Pacha and Sultan can take care of the 
canal la tiiue of peace In war nothing con maintain the Indian 
route throughout the Bed Sea and Mediterranean, bat an 
^engagement, perfectly inviolable, between hianceand England, 
that at least Mail steamers, if not tiaders al<^, bball pass 
unbarmed If no such convention be made, the canal will be 
no worse olF than any otlier part of those closed Seas 
Ihe same great end of iiniiing the seas by a navigable 
canal lius been connected with an entirely different ioute 
through the Holy Land Tbi4 plan was first suggested about 
two } ears ago, bv Capt Wdliam Allen, an officer ol tlie lloyal 
Kavy, and he has just published the work described at the head 
of this article, m order more completely to ex]daiu it Of the 
vaiiod information, especially on geological and antiquarian 
questiouc, lontamed in tlie«e volumes, u is impossible now to 
sjietik 1 hej are thp production of an able and observant 
scholar who has endeavoured to illustrate Ins own observa- 
tions by those of otlier competent and well known travellers 
It would lead os tofi far away from our present topic, to do 
other tban describe the plan, which he has hr ought forward for 
overcoming the difiSculty, which the Istlimus of Suez has pro- 
duced M e shall endeavour to do so in few words 
Along the back of the Jewish country, and at one time 
situated between the two divisions of the tribes, runs a long 
deep valley, the valley of the Jordan It forms part of a 
gigantic crevame in the earth s surface, and is, in reality, con- 
nected with a peculiar geological formation that extends over 
an Jinmetise extent of country Ihis crevasse b^iiis on the 
Red Sea, turns up its eastern arm the Gulf of Akaba, runs 
North through the land of the Jews, and terminates on tlia 
eouthem side of Mount Lebaoon It is about 2 iO miles m 
length from Akaba to Mount Hermon , and is enclosed be- 
tween two uninterrupted chains of mountains, which run paral- 
lel to each other, at an average distance of nme or ten miles 
LTiihke the valley of the lay, the Ganges, or the Nile, this 
valley does nut constitute a level plain, formed* by the alluvial 
deposits of some mighty river It rather looks hke « Imog 
valley with its back broken, and presents a singular spectacle 
fiH>m Its two ends, sloping in difiEerent directiona to a eommoa 
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]pocitt in Um eestre. This i^««t rnlley u tlinn dni(]64 int» 
three seetioin. The northern end conituns the nver Jordan 
throogbont its entire eeaise,. and t« the TaUe/ of tlie Jordan 
properly so called. It eontaws ahundnnce of water, and if its 
h^-gir^ snp^ies were welt dratnbQted, the entire valley 
tbrongh its vh<^ teneth and breadth could be conierted into 
a truitfol garden. The river takes its rise lu the perpetual 
springs nader Mount Hmnon and InTing received the tribute 
of several nunor streams, runs into the LalEe of Gennesaret 
Leaving the lake, it proceeds on its course towards the Dead 
Sea. But between these two points, the slope of the vailey 
remarkably rapid Already at the lake it is 329 feet below the 
Mediterranean , on the shore of tlie Dead Sea, that depth is 
increased to 1,312 feet Hence it has a slope of nearly 1,0(KX 
feat in fifty-six miles of latitude, or about eighteen feet to the 
mile The consequence is that the river m its short course 
contains numerous turnings that increase its actual length to 
I JO miles , and IS filled with roaring rapids at several points 
The entire course of the stream from iN rise to its junction 
with the Dead Sea is below the let el of the Mediterranean 

The southern end of this crevasse is a valley in some re«{)ect 
similar to that of the Joni in, but entireU destitute of any run- 
ning streams Xt is an awful sandy waste, a hundred miles m 
length and ten in widtli shut in by a high range of mountains 
on each side Xt extends from the south end of the Dead Sea 
to the Red Sea at Akaba it slopes upwardsfbi fifi}-five uides, 
and tlien slopes down again to the level of the latter Sea Shut 
in between huge walls of rock, and destitute of water, jt fur- 
nishea no desii able place of residence, and appears neier 
Jiave a&stttjne4 any viJlages or towns except on the very shores 
of the Red Sea. Between these two extremities of the great 
creoasse lies the Dead Sea, at a letei of 1,312 feet below the 
Mediterranean It is forty miles long and ten wide, and in 
parts is 1,308 feet deep Xt receives the drainage of 8 000 
square miles of the Jewish territory and of tiie desert wbick 
borders it on the south 

As this crevasse is shut in between two parallel ranges of 
mountains, varying from one to two tbousaud feet m height, 
and as tlie fiocnr of the valley through nearly its entire length 
lies below the \erel of the sea, it is clear that, if by any means 
the sea were introduced, and the whole were filled to a level 
With the Bed Sea aod Mediterranean, there would be formed a 
Maaa|FJCSNT ihlond lake, occupying the site of the former 
valley, and spreading <m each side up the numerous ravines bv 
which the chains of mountains are in many idaoes pierced 
The Hew Lake would be 160 miles long, and generally text 
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miles btpad, bat m parts foaTteen It would lo sned greoC^ 
resemble Lake Champlain m the nortbera part of New ’SVrk. 
Thus filled xt would occupy a perfectly isoUded poszHoU it 
would run parallel to the east end of the Mediterranean, and 
Its Boutbern extremity would be directed straight toward the 
Culf of Akaba, the right arm of the Red Sea If united to 
each by a broad ship canal, it would fully secure the nnintcnr- 
rupted maritime oommumcation so earnestly desired at tha^ 
present time 

Can saeli a junction be easily efiected m each instance? On 
tins question, apart from the sacrifice of the great Talley, turns 
tlie desirableness of the whole scheme The canal between 
the New Lake and (he Mediterranean would not meet with any 
great difficulty Close under the Promontory of Mount Carmel 
lies the level plain of Ebdraelon, spread out for many miles, and 
extending generally ftoui north-west to south-east It is 
drained by the nver Ki»boo, which directs its course inland 
and at the centie of the countiy, between the Mediterranean 
an/1 the tTonlan Talley, lies the old town of Jezreel Thq 
valley of the K.i'shon conies close to this town, and Rast of it 
hog another valley, between Mount Gilboa and the little Her* 
mon, which runs eastwaid to tlie Jordan The bed of those 
two valleys would furnish a comparatively easy course for the 
proposed canal Ube watershed, the highest point between 
them, appeared from an imperfect barometer of Capt Allen’s 
to be only a hundred feet above the sea but Colonel Scott, the 
engineer, set it down at two hundred As the canal from 
Haifa lu the Bay of Cai mel to Bei^an would be thirty five 
miles long, and the ground is level, it would appear that with 
a cuttiug of a hundred to tvio hundred feet deep lor many 
miles, it would at least be expensive, if not difficult 

The second canal from the southern end of tlie New Lake to 
Akaba on the Ked bca would appear to be altogether a more 
difficult undertaking It would pass up the great Araba valley 
with its desert sands fur nearly sixty miles, before it would 
cross the watershed and meet the inland sea On tins water* 
shed and its real character the entire subject seems to tnro 
Captain Allen has persuaded himself that the Tafley of the 
Araba greatly resembles that portion of the Jstlimns of Suez, 
which lies between the Red Sea and the Bitter Lakes , 
and that the whole tract is scarcely raised above the level 
of the sea So filled is his mmd with this foregone conctu* 
Sion, that he does not give fair play to the two travellers whoee 
opinions he quotes as opposed to Ins own These opimone, 
however, are quite confirmed by the testimony of otherv, 1>r« 
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Schubert lo $(81^ up the AnUi, truveUflU sear the foot of (he 
eastern mountaiiM. He nt^oes that tlie west side of the 
vitllpy JB iower than die easteri}, ajid that, a long wBy op, the 
ground u so loir aa to Ibriit u awautp At a distaoee of a day 
and-a-balf fi-ooi Akaba be ibund luinself 46d Pans feet ubuie 
die eea the next eveniag be was 954 feet The Comte de 
Bertuu oauie down the Araba from the north, and aitbougb 
Ins Iwrometer was broken, and he could judge of heights in 
general only hj the eye, he states that the watershed can he 
most distinctly |>ointM out opposite Wadv lalh The two 
slopes cannot be mistakeB aiiu that towards the Hed Sea he 
could see was yer> rapid After journeying seven miles south- 
east be came to Wady Gliarendal Ogretuniiug up the Antha, 
be reached the watershed again on tlie eastern side of the 
Arabs at El Sat, having ady Talh and his former position far 
to the west, as the Arabs is no less than eight or ten uides 
wide His statement that the waters of Wady Gliareiid il flaw 
not towards the north m Hady /eib, but towards the south, 
18 ccrtmiiiy opposed to that of Hr llobitison, who was told the 
contrary by hw Arabs But Mr Bartlett, liko M Bertou, 
saw the place with Ins own eyes, and distinctly coiiflrius the 
truth of the l^ter s assertion He also speaks of tlie swampy 
ground remarked by Dr Schubert But we fliid in one of our 
modern travellers, whom Capt Alleu has overlooked, abun- 
dant and clear eonflrmation ot M Bertou s stuleinexits in every 
particular 1 lie late ll^v Dr Dim is one of the few travellers 
who have visited the iower half of the ^raha, and who, m 
journeying along tt, carefully examined the locality m reference 
to Its lieight a^ie the sea The following passages furiitsh 
information at once applicable to the subject ot Capt. Allen s 
eanal 

“ My attention has been specially directed to the evidences 

* that may exist, m support of the opinion, which makes tins 

* valley ancient channel ot the Jordan For the first twenty 

* or twenty five miles nortli of Akaba, this Wady is almost a 
‘ perfect level, much of it has probably been covered with the 

* water of tlie sea, which has receded, or perhaps the bottom 

* of the valley has been raised by sand, A heavy ram covt^rs a 
‘ large tract of it with water 

nine o clock this luorning, (March 28, 1840,) only nine 
hours distant from the sea, we passed over an exieiisive level 
‘ tract, which bad recently h^n a lake, the sur&ce of the earth 

* beipg yet soft, as well as bare of all vegetation and as smooth 

* as a floor The drier parts are white with an efflorescence of 

' «aU Ihtmtg the next hour tec were ooioi^ Baud 
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* taenUffBet eoveredwUk tkmbt €aii cjartendStii^ quults 9V9u 

* th6 wMeg JPor the four or fioe siAsrqomd haorg, there tov « 

‘ vtfMeemdoeiy canetdereAU ctscetd ob w adoaneed NorthBOardU 
‘ Oar eHoaegpment iku eoeauM, I feel eonfideet, te aeoeral huadred 
‘ feet above the lofei of the Gt^of Ahaba The bottom d tli« 

* valley^ where not eovered with eand, is composed of |frai^ 

* and small ^oes, nmilar m all respects but its greider 

* to the other Wadys in this region The eastern side » ^ ^ 

* the most part higter, by thirty or forty feet, than the western 

* and the mountain torrents which in the rainy season enter 

* from a mnltitade of side Wadys, flow across the valley into a 

* large channel near its western side 

March, 29 DariajUKir first hoar’s ride this morning we 

* entered a section of Wady Arabs, which presents an mmsiml 

* and very cheerfnl aspect. The valley snodenly expands into 

* a breadth of seven or eight miles by the receding of 

‘ mountains tiiat bound its western side Its snrface, com- 

* posed of compact sand, is almost perfectly level, and as we 

* approached, appeared to be carpeted with green grass 

* This beaut^ oasts ts limited on the North ly a range of sand- 

* htUs^ extending^ so far as I txnld determine by tw m quite 

* across the valky^ which again contracts to a width of Are or 

* SIX miles, and its bottom is once more paved with stones and 
‘ gravel, and farrowed with moantam torrents Sefore mac 
' o Hock the ascent had become labortous, and^for sum aplaatt 

* quite steep As tee advanced northward, the vedley before us had 

* the appearomce of an tatermvsoide htU ssde of a vnfarm dope, 

‘ icAicA finally readied an BUtvarioN equal to that op thb 

' aiDOBS OF UOUHTAINS BT WHICH IT 18 FUcNKSO JE^ twoloe 

* o clock toe had reached the^eatest devatum It ganeta an 

* extenseoe xneiD, exaeeydia of the regum through which wehad^ 

‘ passed m coniia^ from Ahx^ It enable^ us to ovaanooit 

* XHK nANOES OF MOUNTAINS WHICH BOUND WaDT AkABA ON 

* THE West, and to mew the immense region whvA sir^ches to the 
‘ West and South-ieest far beyond them It appears hhe a vast 

* piatn, whose utmost imtt ts the mstble horvson 

“ We left Wady Arabs at this elevated point to go to Petra 

* I enquired of otir guides, but could obtain no satisfactory 

* answer, whether this high ground does not divide the torrents 
’ flowing northward in the rainy seasons from ^ose which 

* pursue the opposite direction However this may be, it m 

* obvious enough that the Jordan never found its way to 

* Bed Sea through this ralley, unless, indeed, we may BQpjMMe 

* that some graat convulsion has nu^ its bed many hv^red 

* feet above Its original level The point of view wh»^ 1 hape 

* described is eert^ly much higher than that sea.** 
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Tfaif attnuA z> aH Imt «oiudiuttv«. It appasra to aliaw fbat 
the iMraba for fim and twenty miles from the head of the Bed 
Sea ia exeeedinrij flat, and nsee bat little abore the sea level , 
that a TSAM of low und>liil!s then extends across st, saeeeeded 
by a VMtbie and very connderable ascent to an extensive plat* 
mrm, covered with gravel and stnaH stone, and several hundred 
foet above the aea. Ibw part would well answer to the locality 
of Dr Sehnbert s flrat niMsaFement 1 Ins f^tform, after 
extending for several miles, » bounded to the northward by a 
range of hills extending quite across the valley the ascent 
up the »de of these lulls is labonous and comparatively steep 
and the traveller standing on the summit can overlook the 
great western desert, whose border^ moon tains along the 
Arabs average more than a thousand feet in height 1 his 
range eoostitotes the watershed, and well deserves the descrip- 
tion of BL Bertouy as being the unmistakeable barrier which 
divides the Arabs waters. Indeed its great height seems to 
shew that the great valley is fairly divided into two distinct 
portions and that the southern half is no less than & cul de 
aie, passable indeed, but really enclosed on three sides In 
respect to the excavation of a canal therefore, the \ alley would 
prove by no means so suitable as Capt Allen imagines If for 
twenty-flve miles such excavation would be trifling, for at least 
twenty-flve or thirty more, the cutting must pass through 
sod. varying in depth frflm three to nme hundred feet Such 
aa undertaking tn tlie hot end desert, where the murmuring 
of the Israelites brought on them the plague of serpents, aea 
where, over bond reds of square miles, no water can be obtained 
except from a fow scattered fountains, would surpass in diffi- 
cnlty and costliness almost anything of the kind, which en- 
i^neenng enterprise has ever attempted to aecomphoh We 
are arguing the case simply on the testimony of travellers , 
on data such as Oapt Alien has himself employed m 
developing his bold and ingenious scheme A seientiflc sorr^ 
of the vallcx it absolutely necessary before the question can 
be Anally set at reA and mnch do we regret that the English 
Government dedined to aid the galhmt and aeeoiuplisbed 
officer, m hxs desire to secompluli ft. 

Soi^ are the two great plans, preoenfed to the merchants and 
scholars of Europe and Asia, fiw bringing their distant settle- 
ments into more complete union with one another Engineers 
can alone determine now far the one or the other plan, or even 
ahj at all, is practicable but public opinion is required to keep 
the question alive If the wmld need an unmtermpted ehiuinm 
of sea navigation, the world will not fod to aeeore it 
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Tbuly hsm a HnCtsb bard said - 

WtAoat tbe ngb from psmal bewilr woo. 

CHi ] wlut were man 1-a woild witbont tbe ms 


Truly 18 the influeuce of women on the progress ofcivilizadbff 
and the refinement of the stream of life appreciated and aco 
know lodged *lraly is she looked upon as the beacon^the- 
cvnosure and the developer of the moral man But one, whfr 
looks throngh the vista of ag^, cannot but lament the loss to 
humanity from the position, which she has been allowed to bold 
Go wherever we will, to hoary Egypt, the cradle of civili- 
zation, to India the land of the Kishis, where Valmio and Vyas 
lived and sung, to Greece where philosophy is said to have 
been brought down from heaven, or to tbe countries where 
Confucius philosophized, and the Religion of Christ shed its 
benign inflaence, the condition of woman was not, we will 
find, what it should Have been Legally, socially and morally 
there was no recognition of her individuahtj We fell to 
see that she inspired tbe poet, kindled the wamor, or 
absorbed the attention of the histonan and jurist as bmng 
the predominant element in the diffusion of humanizing in- 
fluences on society Kor do we flud that, in the domestic con- 
cerns of Ufe, she commanded that importance which was dne to 
her as the evoker, the fashioner and modeller of the inner man 
The restnenons imposed upon her personal freedom, hamper- 
ed the evolution of her faculties, which it was intended should 
be fuUy called forth to meet the ends of her creation, and neces- 
sarily prevented her from acting as the moral agent m the 
domestic and social relations of lifb. This has m no emalii 
denee told on tbe progressive state of man 

It 18 not our intention to enter mto detail^ to ponrtray thfr 
conation of woman in different countries, but we will mst 
advert to a few fkots bearing upon this question It is indeed 
a matter of snrpnze that even Plato thongbt that <<a wmooan's 
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t* ttU Kr.*^ ™ fwd*, for slie hwt only lo 
ilie Anba for fire end t” » W m it and obey- 

“they seeiito haw been desutute of alt 
refinement,*' and the laws o< Lyooraus, 
® j Spartan women lived, *‘ aimed almost exolu- 

results.'* In Borne the pietnre was cheering 
* sialies that ** among no people of the world were wives 
^ly honored as in Rome," where polygamy and seclusion 
fUre unknown, ami it is stated that in ^me * woman occupied 
a place for more elevated than that since assigned to her by 
ChnsUan Govern menta * 

Id India a daughter was r^;arded “ as the highest object 
of tenderness (Menu IV , 185,) and according to Alabaiurban 
Tantra site should be maintained and educated with every care 
Females were permitted to read all works except the Vedas 
Dr Wilson states that Vyas “reflecting that these works 

* (Veda») may not be accessible to women and sudrasand 

* m»ed castes, composed the Bharat for the purpose of plac- 
‘ nag religions knowledge within their reach Marriages of 
females were eontraetM generally before they reached the 
age of puberty, and among the Kattrw, the practice of Swa^am- 
hara, or choosing a husband from among a number invited for 
the purpose, prevailed It is evident from Sanscrit works Uiat 
females were jealously guarded, and in no state of life were 
^y independent But at the same time there was no want 
of the feeling that it is the moral and not the physical means, 
that serve as a safeguard against temptation (Menu IX., 12,) 
Bays “by close confinement at home, even undm an affecuouate 
and observant guardian, they are not secure , but those women 
are truly secure who are guided by tbeir own good inclinations * 
Again “no mao mdeed can wholly restrain women by violent 
meastu-es, bat by these expedients they may be restrained , 
Ijet the fansband keep Ins wife employed in tlie collection 
and expenditure of wealth, m punficatioa and Jmale duty, in 
the preparation of daily food and the Bupenutendence of 
hoosehold atensils.** 

Hindu females were however not so much secluded as is 
generally thought, for we find proofs of their “ appearance 


* Wuf m bul er RatitWf (or OMobw, 16SB TMaiismost partia] «ta(eiBent,iiudo 

IwoMBUedylffocntast thetnuBstsTsof Cbdsdsa CiTUfiMUiiao,s&dss icnottat 
ilu trwt of Ike Asm Mbm.^ 
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openly lo jMbhc Rt religions tad other f^Ttls end lU public 
games, and the admasioa of meir other than dieir kinsmen to 
tneir presence on vanous occasions. * The desenptlon winch 
Menn gives of a good and faithful wife is this,** She who deserts 
not her lord but keeps in subjection to him, her heart, her 
speech, and her body, shall obtain his mansion in hearen 
In most of the writings of the Uuidus, woman appears to 
have been honored Menu and the Mahabliarat state, ** Where 
females are honored, there the deities are pleased , bat where 
they are dishonored, there ail religions acts become fruit- 
less * Dr Wilson says that “ m no nation of antiquity were 
women held m so much esteem as amongst the Hindus * 
Ihe Mahamrban Tantra (6th Woolasli) sajs, “ A wife should 

* never becfaastiEed hut nursed like a mother, and if chaste and 

* loyal, should never be forsaken even nnder most trying eir> 

* cumstances But love towards the wife could not be in- 
tense or pure when polvgamy was tolerated, and we Bnd it 
distinctly mentioned in Menu that in certain cases a man could 
take another wife * 1 he present practice of Coolin Bral^in 
polygamy is however of modern origin, and is not authorized in 
the Shasters 

Another proof of females being held in estimation, is to 
be found in the Mahabharat, where it is stated that in default of 
a son, a daughter should be entrusted with the sceptre, and there 
are several histoneal notices of females having reigned in the 
different parts of India 

We meet with several legal and historical proofs of the Hin- 
dus having made considerable advancement ift civilization, but 
a careful examination of the state of society as it prevailed m 
ancient times, will lead one to conclude, that it was wanting m 
some essential elements of a dne appreciation of the respectn e 
duties of man and woman Their knowledge of human nature, 
though just and correct m many points, was far from being 
comprehensive, nor do tbev appear to have understood well the 
ends of society It » for this reason that we nonee with regret, 
the seventy of their laws, especially with reference to their 
widows, and the practice of authorizing kinsmen and others, to 
beget children on them without marry mg them, indicates an 
abnormal state of the Hindu mind A woman beeomtng a 
widow at once sinks^ as it were, into nothingness in her domestic 
and social circle, she has to lead an austere life, and the laws 
regarding her civil rights are calculated to bring her down to 
a low level, more especially if she has no &ae The re- 

brinks sptritnoTii i> incimaik nek nin- 

efatOTODH lMtTfln,mafceftDiWofiKflbDSiVBlugti^ (srinKBArtib only flemaie offitoriiu; 
and mamCMti batred towards hex baalnnd, sad anay be sof^sedod hy uootbM wife 
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pu^ancy of the Hiodua, liowever, to Uk« marriam of their 
widoira, is not entirely peculiar to tliem We Bnd U m no less 
an on^ni^ and vigorous wrat^r than m Wiilmm Cobbett * 
The shaster relative to Hindu vidovra after the death of their 
husbands, refers tetlireecoarses '^Ist, Brehmaebarja, (practice 
of ansienty) 2 nd Sohogomun, (immolation with i-lie dead 
body of tne husband ) 3 rd, Punerbhobnn, (re^marnage ) 
SobogoDiiin, or the rite ef cremation, has been happily 
abolished in India Iieadiiig an austere life is wbat every 
widow IS enjoined to practice, and the loarnage of Hindu 
widows seems to have ceased from time immemorial We 
scarcely meet with any good histoneal proof of this custom 
having been observed by respectable people 1 he Ramayan 
mentions that, after the death of Balce und Havana, their 
^linger brothers became the lords of their respective widows 
Tins only proves that the younger brother, m the event of the 
death ot the elder, eonld he wedded to his widow Th/s cus- 
tom still prevails at Orissa. 1 lie Mahabbarat mentions that, 
when Nala was miSMng, his wife Duinawantea became again 
Swjfomhara^ but this is explained by Baynig that the object of this 
procedure was to discover where Nala was, and expedite his 
return We also find in the Mahabbarat that \jasa was ap- 
pointed to beget issue on the widows of Vichritabrija, and the 
eons 80 born were Dhritarastra and Paiidn llie ruarnsige of 
Aijuna auh Woolovee (daughter of one Kaga Rajah) is iho only 
instance that we ha\e met with There are who mam' 
tain that the marriage of a widow daughter of a Naga Rajah 
is no proof that the practice obtained among the twiee^born 
classes. It appears, however, that among the lower classes, the 
practice has been in use In Western India, the marriage of 
widows 18 called Oundharva Vivahitt or Natra It prevailed in 
the domniiODs of Peshawar “ Ihe Mon TSaneyahs of Gti' 

* zerat now settled in Malwa, and the Maruo or Joadpour Brah- 

* Off 08 have boldiy taCrodaced this happy change la their social 

* syatem ** W beu (Thoitanya appeared, he '* taught that widows 
might marry ** 

We shall now proceed to give a few illustrations of the 

* B« MijB ** bnttlwai^ it b M Isirfal for a voman to talu « soeond husband aa 
for a man to tA« it Meond vife, t]i« caaes are diS»rent and widely diiSnrfut in the 
«]r« of nmralitv and of soaaon , fer. aa adnltary io the U a ereater offence than 
aiMlteiy ju the haabaod a« It m more gniae aa It incladee brostUatioo eo a eeooiid 
narriawe In the vcnian is looi* frosa than ht the nMW and^arxoea great deSoicnoy hr 
that d^naacy that jwjtate axusdeal^, nhhdi after nS ie we ginmt eSarmf the obam of 
chaone m tto female tax. 

• • * » 

IhaimaalapoloclMtbatalantwoniaAinuitoSMwlMftr tiiataha eattiot naiism 

estate, Oiai she eanaotcerryea her SmiAhm Wat rtMWiBta a heme ihr her el^ 
<inai,aUfhawav<il<«wssretttttWMthaatt»w,fl)rirttatbtibaamonHt«rth«nr Wbj 
rfmsiinwidtrtheryerMnttoaeoacatbsMeadat 4dvlM to Yomif Vra, p 177 
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laws on t%6 Marriage of Hindu widowa Tfaa word SHaHra 
means eanetion, and tlie works from which that sanetzoa 
18 derived are, Ut, the Vedas, 2nd, Smntes or Codes of 
Law, and 3rd, Puranas or ancient obronieles. There are 
clnefi^ three descnptioiis of subjects which the woiks in 
question treat of, via , 1st, spiritual matters , 2nd, ocAor, or 
ceremomal and ethical laws , 3rd, vtfbhara, or jurispra- 
dence The exposition of religion which we find m the 
Vedas, Siontes and Purauas, is different* and it is left to men 
to adhere to that creed which they ma^ think will most 
conduce to their spiritual welfare. With respect to achar or 
ceremonial and ethical laws, what the Vedas, Smntes and 
Puranas concurrentlv enjoin is conclusive In cases where they 
all disagree, the autijorify of the Vedas is considered supreme 
If on any point the Smntes and Puranas differ, the injunction 
of the former prevails The vt/bkara or jurisprudence forms 
the principal portion of the contents of the Smntes 

It IS already well known that the Sanhitas or text works of 
Smntes viry ii om eighteen to thirty six Next to the Sanhitas, 
we have the glosses, commentaries, and digests bv a number of 
writers, which has led to the cieation of fi?e schools oi law now 
existing 111 Bengal, Beiiates Mithala, Deccan and Marhatta 
1 liese schools ell look up to the original Smntes, but they“ assign 
the preference to parlicular commentators and scholiasts * 
With reference to the Sanhitas, that of Menu is the most 
comprehensive, and he is highly honored by name in the Veda 
Itself, n here it is dec! ired that whatever Menu pronoaneed was 
a medic me foi the soul and the sage, Vnha^pati, now supposed 
to preside over the planet Jupiter ^ says in bis own law tract, 
** that Menu held the first rank among legislators, because he 

* had expressed in his own code the whole sense of the Veda , 

* and that no code was approved which contradicted Menu * 

1 he Vedas are four in number, and principally treat of 
“precepts and prayers** There are several Upanishads or 
branches of the Vedas The following passage from Taitirya 
Sruti, one of the Upanishads, bears on the subject of the 
Marriage of Hindu widows — 

? an? ^ 

It iTilt if? 

As a chain is fastened round a sacrificial post, so may one 

* In Be^l «ndlC<ihkla,fleTUio veSgioas msttes azf Ngnlltsd aeeordlug to tbo 
dsetriaw of rtiutos. 
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nan marry taro wSvcn, bat as ons cbsin saanot ba Meaad round 
two saonfieial potU, so one womaa easnot have two huabands 
Tbere is abo another paasagwbi the Vedas, which lo-^ 

itwiws irw wit 

Therefore one woman oaght not to have several husbands at 
one time 

The above two texts are apparently eoatra(Iictor>, and it » 
contended by some that aceoraing to tbe latter text, a woman 
may not have more than one husband at one tisw, but this does 
not prevent her from doing so at different tunes, or m other 
wor^ when the first husband is dead 
Neelkunt tbe commentator of the Mahabharat, has however 
reconLiied them. Ibe following pass^e will be found lu that 
work Dhiraghataina said to his wifo who was to abandon 
him — 

wrer ir^T^ mn \ 

^ ^rraf^f 

** From this day I enact that a woman should hare onlr one 
husband as long as she lives, and whether lie is ah re or dead, if 
she goes to another man, she will doubtless be degraded 

bieetkunt, m explaining the meaning ot these reises, has 

S iuoted the above two texts from the Vedas, aud aigues as 
ollows 

<w*iKqwfi ^TVT iraw xtH 

Therefore one woman ought not to hare several husbands 
at one tune. The words ** at one time may imply that she may 
have more than one husband at difierent times, or her incltna- 
tion may prompt her to have more than one hnsbaiid, which 
readers the above prohibition necessary (t e the precept of 
Dbarghatama, fouimed on the paopage from Taitirya brub 
qoot^ above ) 

Menu, Nar^a, Shanka, Idckita, Ysgnawalcya and Harita, 
(autlmrs of i^nbiptsd have all made mention of f/anervhit» 
or twaBeoinamed womea. Menu says ** if she srdl be a 
vvgiD, or if she left her husband and returns to him, she 
mast again perform the naptml ceremony either with lier 
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second or her deserted lord ” Nareda divides them into three 
classes, viz. — 

1 ** A damsel not deflowered, but blemished by a preotmts 
marriage * 

2 ‘ She who is given in marnage by lier parents, duly con- 

* Bidenng the laws ot disti icts and but through love 

‘ accedes to another man * 

3 She who th gi\en by her spiritual parents to a sapmda 

* of equal class on tailure of brotliers in^law ’ 

Yagnawaley a says, “ whether a virgin or deflowered >*he who 

* IS again espoused w itli solemn rights is a twice married wo- 
‘ man, but she who slights her lord, and through carnal desire 
‘ recen es the embraces of another man equ il in class, is an un- 

* chaste woman 

According to Vasibhtha, a damcel could be taken back from 
her bnsbmd if of contemptible birth, a eunuch or the like, if 
degraded or afflicted with epilepsy , vinous, tainted with shocking 
diseases and Irequculei of liurluts, and JDe\ola was ot opinion 
that a woman could marrv again, if her hubbaud were an aban- 
doned siiinei, a heretical iiieinhcant, impotent degraded, or af- 
flicted with phthbi-, or long ib-ent in a toreign countiy 

Of the twelve kinds of sons emiinei ireil by scieral of the 
w riters of Saidiit is the son of a twice married w oman is one He 
IS called Pounerbfiaia, whom Menu Ootol i and Jlonday ina do 
not consider »n heir (excejit to hiE> t ithei & propei ti ,) but a kiiis- 
nmii, while \agnawalcy a, \ania and llanta think that be is 
both a kinsman and heir to bis father as well as to all the col 
laterals His position wnth the eleven kinds of sons in the 
order of inheritance to paternal propei t\ , is a point w hich does 
not appear to be settled Menu at-signs to him number 
eleventh* Boudliayaua tentli, Devola eighth, Yama fourth, 
\agnawa^eva sixth, and llanta third Ihe foregoing brief 
synopsis will show that a twice married woman and the son of 
a twice married woman w ei e persons not altogether 
on this terra jirma^ and the very circumbtaiice of iheie being 
legislation on the subject, is of itself a proof of the practice 
having once prevailed 

Let *us now see what the sages enjoin as a rule of conduct 
on this subject Vtshna say s, ‘ after the death of her husband 
a wife mu«>t practise the austerities, or ascend thepi^ after bun ’ 
Catyavana says, ‘ if a woman deserting bei husband s embrace, 
receive the caresses of another man, she is considered as despi- 
cable m this world * “ Though her husband die guilty of many 
crimes, if she remain ever firm m virtuous conduct, obsequiously 
honoring her spiritual parents, and devoting herself to pious 
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sastent;) aAer the death of her hubhandr that faithfel widow » 
exaltt‘d to heaven as equal m virtue to Aruudbati" (wife of 
Bashuta)^ 

Menu savs ** but a widow who from a wiali to bear children, 
slights her deceased husband by marrytntf agavny bi ings disgrace 
on herself here below, and slmU be 6X<.htded fiom the seat of 
her lord Chapter Y , IGl ** liM>ue begotten on a woman bv any 

* other than her htshand, is here declareil to be no proseny of 
‘ hers , no more than a child begotten on the wife of another 

* man belong« to the begetter, nor is a second husband allowed 
' in any part of this code to a rirtuons woman ’ Clmpter \ , 1 6i 

* Again, such a commisbion to a hrotlter or other nmr UmsiHcn, 

' IS nowhere mentioned in the nupttal texts of tlie I r^la, nor 

* IS the nnu riage oi a widow even named in the laws coiicei n> 

* mg marriage Chapter IX , 65 ^ This practice, tit only 

* for cattle, is reprehended bj learned Jirahmme , }etiti>,de> 

* dared to have been the puictice of men while \ena had 

* sorereign power Chapter IX 00 

VnhQiapaii !?ay«— “ Appointments of /fowwra to beget chilhen 

* on vidcvrs or nia7r?ed teamen, tchea the hushamis are deceased or 
‘ tmpoieaf, are mentioned hj the sage Mvnu, but forbid deii by 

* hiuiselt with a view to the order oi the tour ages , no such 
^ act can be I^allr done in this age bv any other t/fan the 

husband — And Cullucbbatta, the cuinmentator of Menu, 
states — “ consequent! V such appointment's were permitted in 
the ag^ preceding the fourth, but forbidden in the present age, 
and \ ena reigned lu tins period Accoidmg to the Mahanii- 
Tan Tantra, howeter, the marriage ot iitudu Widens with men 
of any caste can be done but the rintra-f are looked upon tuoie 
as ail autlu rny in opmiuai than in sonai uiatEerr 

e learn trom tlie Jiengal Spectator, that in )7o6, Uajali 
Hajhallub Uoy Bahadoor of Oaccu, wishing to ha^e his widow 
daughter married, consulted a number of pundits, who ex- 
pressed an opinion that under the following sbkc ber marriage 
could be effected — 

siWnt Ii<tt I 

»w «8iTOB >rrO»t ii 

Women are at hberiyto marry again, if their hiisbatids he not 
heard of, if they die, ^corae ascetics, impotent or degraded 
The lUjah did not, however, act upon this opinion, and the 
que«iiOD iuRS for a long time been m a state of dormancy 
With the diffusion of Biighbh education m and out of the Pre- 
aideucy towns, there has been a perceptible, though rather a pas- 
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sive changojntbe iJeasof tbo natives on aobjecta eonneotod with 
fUeir aocial institations and a growing desire to effect reforms, 
has often been mirrored m the different newspapers, tracts and 
}) imphlets, which have been appearing from time to time In 
soeml elides and co/emv, the talk on the marriage of Hindu 
widows has not been altogether wanling, and many a memlmr 
of Old Hengal, who some years ago used to be nomfied and 
took aghast at such conversation, became in time so reconciled 
and subdued as to lend a dull and passive hearing, and the only 
remark which has of late years been made by them is, that 
“ there is no objection to adopting the practice, if we all be 
* unanimous lldjab Itammohun Roy, to whose exertions we 
are in some measure indebted for the suppression of the 
Suttee rite, was con<itantly spoken of in many a native family, 
as having gone to hingland with the avowed object of bringing 
about the marriage of Hindu widows We do not know exactly 
how this impression got abroad, but it was so firm, especially in 
the female mind, that the old widows often joculaily talked 
of their marnage on the retiiin of Rammohun Roy We 
have heard that the subject of the marriage of Hindu 
widows engaged the attention of Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
but have not as yet met witli proof* as to whether he earnestly 
earned on the discussion, or made any efforts to influence 
piitilic opiinon 

111 1845, the British Indian Society corresponded with the 
Dluirma Sahha iiid the 1 uttwabodhinee Sabha on the subject 
of the marriage of Hindu widows The latter association 
nnde no re])Iy The correspondence with the Dhurma Sabha 
was carried on for some time, but it led to no pi actical results 
l^st year may be called the great year of discussion and 
agitation on the snhiect of the marriage of Hindu widows 
VuiiJit Eishwar CliiiiKler \ idjasagur, Pniicipd of the Cilcutta 
bansent Colit ge, publnbed a jminphlet, in which he quoted 
the \erj slu/tf winch had been put into Rtijab Rajbullub^s 
hands, uihI mamt lit! cd that the code of Parasara fiom which 
that sloke was given, was ajiphcoble to the Cah Tug, and the 
marriage of Hindu widows was therefore in accordance with 
the Sbastor 

1 he publication of this pamphlet created much sensation 
in and out of Calcutta, and also roused a great deal of party 
spirit The Vidysu^urttes sternly contending that the view 
expressed there was the correct one, while the Dhurma 
Sabhtes resolutely reiterated their conviction that the Skaeier 
had not been fully examined Tins casual conversation merged 
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at ieast into settled opinions, and no less than thirty tracts 
nfcie published at different times in reply to the pamphlet 

The Principal of the Saiifrcrit Col lege hud now to fig'ht 
single handed He sat down wript in intense contemplation, 
and bringing all ills knowledge of ancient lore and force of 
logic to bear upon the subject, he publiblied a rejoinder, 
agaiiisit which only two tracts Ime as jet appeared lli© 
Wuxacar (.a neeklv papers and tiie Tatfuahodhiaee Patrica 
hare supported the Pi mt jpal wlnle the Mastc Patnea has taken 
a more catholic and cotnpreiien^ire new of the question, than 
we have is vet met with in ant Bengalee work 

We give e\erv renter full credit tor the best of intentions 
VTe a]»pieciate the labor*, of lliov© whoare eugugeU in the good 
work of social reform e feel sure that posterity will remem- 

ber with gratitude thooe who aie diri ctirig their efforts pro- 
perly to bring about a ition -u detuntiN to be wished 

for think u howe%< r our diitt ut die same time to ea^press 
oar sentiiiietits on the subject 

The CO ie of Pinsara tioin which the sInAe in question is 
quoted, is duided into twelve Ch ipt^ i«» 1 he 1-t Chapler treats 
of the coTiver'.moti Ik twt .>11 \ v^i and P ira^ara on the duties 
111 the Cab \iijr The ind oi the dutii'* ind oriiipitiuiis uf 
a hou‘iLhi>l'ier in the ( oi \ u^ 1 In 3rd of the rules reining 
to niouiiniig InePh aiiJ hth of rulen leiann^ to penaine 
111 special cases Ihc Ttli of rules itiiling to punbeatum of 
articles Xhe 8ih ofiulet lelalmg to peiHiice fur killing 
cows, icC llie 9liirhijt»»r of e^nplioiH and special lules 
as to peiiime for killing row*- kr Ihe lOtli CliUpit-r of rules 
reJalm^v to penance fur iin i muis (nme*, Uhe JliJj Chipter 
of rules relating to peiiiiui i^r eutin^ fui bidden ti od also 
tor eating with certain mu nor ca^te*) Ihc 12th Chajitei of 
rules relaiiug to puntuatioii iii ini**{ t'l iiu uuss cabS- Ibo 
above statement ol the coiuenfs of Purraara will show that 
his codeia fir from boiiig (umpletp There is not a bv lia- 
ble as to the V^hhabaut Knnda^ nor arc the reqiiireuieiita 
of the 4 rAar AToida SI ifti< lenlJ} met If the i ode of Paia-.ara 
be the code for the Call Tug, how are the diffeicnt qiiesuoiis 
relative to taste, marriage, divorie, funerals, &c , to be settled f 
Bv what autiiorily aie also the questions us to inhentatice, 
adoption, gift, contract, &c , to be adjudged ? It is eontuided 
that the code of Meiin is intended fertile batya Tug but 
we find that he (Chapter 1, 86,) talks of what should be 
done 111 all the Tugs 

T7e have already mentioned that there are five schools of law 
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ID India, T 1 K., those at Bengal, Benares Mithala, Deccan and 
Marbatta. For a liAt of the commentanes and digests held m 
eKtimation by these five schools of law, we refer our readers to 
the works, named below * 

“ A mere text book, “ says Mr Ellis,” is considered by In- 

* dian jurista as of very little use or authority for the actual 

* administration of justice , it may almost be said that the only 

* conclusive authorities are held to be the Siddhantas or con^ 

* elusions of the authors of the objects and commentaries each 

* school adhering of course to the Siddhanta of its own 
‘ authors 

1 his appears to be the more necessary when we are told by 
Mr W ard, that, “ with the exception of Menu, the entire work 

* of no one of these sages has come down to the present 

* time 

In Bengal (be dige*>t of Rsgbuiiandan and Frayaschitya 
Bibaka aie coii^tideied leading autboiities, and the marriage of 
IJmdu widows is not allowetl by them They as well as 
llemadn, Miiddun Parijat, l^oei iijasmdhoo and Vabhahara 
Mowooka stand on the author it j of the Aditya Parana f 
Madbab Achaijea the commentator of Parasara who has 
s] token of Menu to the following effect “no one has composed 

* the Vedas, the four headed Biahma is then rememberer, 

* Menu in like manner remembers Jyiuirma at every kiilpa, 
has expressed Ins opinion that the marriage of widows men* 
tioned bj Paiasira w not applicible to the present age 

^TST This injunction of Parassara 

as to the bocond inaniage of widows must be considered to ap> 
plj to other Yugs 

All the commentaries are based upon Menu Rammoimn 
Roy in his Rights of Ancestral Pioperty, sajot, “ the natives of 

* Bengal and those of tlie Upper Provinces believe alike in the 
‘ sacred and authontatu e clnractei of the writiiigs of Menu and 
‘ ot the other legislative sanits And it is stated in the “ Sum* 

mary of the Laws and Customs of Hindu Caste**, “ that the 
‘ books chiefly referred to in Winsastkas in the Deccan, are the 
‘ text books of Menu and Yugnawalcya , the Mitaksbara 

MacnKoghteii a Ilinda Law Vol T p Ellia on the Law Books of the BindnS 
(TransactioiiB of the Madras 1 itcrarj Society part I ) Colchrooke s Preface to the 
two Trtatit k on the Law of Inheritance Slrauf^e a Hindu Law Yol I p 31S. A list 
of the Law Books of the Hindus will be found in Arthur Stem’s Summary of the 
Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes fol Bombay 18^7 
t ** What was a duty in the first must not, ui all eatet be done in the fourth ** 
amontr the thiuga forbidden u * the second fpit of a mamed woman whose hnsband 
has died before ameummaHtm and prooreatUm on a brother s viidow or irifo * Jones 
Moon p 8^ 
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* or \ idj an^liara a commentary on the latter , the Mjookh, 
^iruna Smdhoo^ Hemudree^ Koustoob and Parasara Ma- 

‘ dhoo,* all apparently of the Benares school ’ 

Having statM our reasons against the reception of Para 
Sara, ns the authority for the present ago for the rejection of all 
the Sanhitakars and commentators, we will now give the opi« 
mans of the Bnglish learned write? s on the subject. 

bir 1 homes btrange sajs, long absence is considered 
b> ^ages as eqiuvaleut to natural death In a case of 
ibis kind indeed authouty exiats to justify a wife in tak> 
iiig aiiolhei husband, since the natural passion, (sa\s Jtigar- 
Hath on a similar occa«‘ion) “ iiuplauted in the human race 
l)^ the ihimiu is not to be endiiied But the texts ot 
l)ovol<fc referred to are con^ulered as regarding juist igea not 
the pre»ent, and at all events not as legalizing the act 
Again a second husband being declared to lie a tiling not 

* iHowedta a virtuous noman ui am part of the Hindu code by 

* whu n, when her hu*‘band i^deceufted, she IS directed not even 
‘ to pi oiiounoe the n iiue of anotliei man 1 list the pi ohibition 
‘ ibH>uM at a^i Aleiiu apjieais tioiii the referencts to his In- 

* stitutes though from its l^iiig iitcludid in tlie enuiiioratiuii of 
‘ things forbiudeit to be done in tlie present ige, a tune is lui plied 
*• when It i nut exist iimt secoixl mariiuge bj women is 

* prticused in saute of the lower cuates is, according to Hindu 
‘ preju bce< no aiguinent in their fii\or , these castes being m 
‘ iiianv instaiiccb not witbiii the contemplation of the law ’ 

Arthur bteel in Ins Suminarv of the Law and Custom of Hin- 
du Castes, spates (in page 175) ‘ among the UrthriniH and 

* luLlicr ca&tes m the ease of the husband of the womati dying 

* alter unrnage, though before tlie ahauee has occurred, she 
' 15 considered a widow and caunot remarry In page 170, 

* he 6a>s, “ among the lower caates widows aud wues under 
eiicTiuistances are allowed to form the inferior contnet 

* termed nikah, pat, &c Again jn page 32 “ the second- 

* luarnagp o( a wife or widow (called pat by the Marhattis, and 
‘ Natra in Ouzerat) ig fui bidden m the present a^e, at least 

* to tw ice-burn castes See Menu, C Dig , 273 But it is not 

* forbidden to Sudras B S ” 

>facuaughten also save * second mamnges after the death 
‘ of the husband 6rst espoused are wholly unknown to the 

* Hindu law , eliough in practice among the inferior castes 
nothing 19 so coniniun,' 

We have endeavoured to show that a fair and candid exposi- 


* Thill, we holicrr, means PirassFa,w interpreted hy Madhaab Acbai^ea 
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tion of the Shaaters, and the already received opimooa wbiob 
are looked upon as authorities are opposed to the maniage of 
Hindu widows We have come to this conclusion from an 
impartial consideration of the subject, and if in this we are 
mistaken we shall be happy to be conected 

But It stiikea us that d the social evils of this country are 
to be removed, the cstabhahment of particular points as to 
whetlu r they are allou ed b) tlie Shaster or not, cannot be 
productive of substantial set vice to the cause The 
though written at diHeretit periods and embodying; the lesulta 
ot considerable know led jre and ex]}eiie»ce cannot be looked 
upon as tlie expoiniit of the eternal and principles of 

n,rht nidjiMice m all its parts It was wntteu by liumau 
beings, and its inculc itioiia inu^t !>e wnh reference to their 
pecuitnr tdttcatwn predile tions prciitiar views of things attd 
the state of suciet} in which thev 1 ved It is possible 
that ilieir legislation iiiylit haie siuied the age when it was 
made, but it cannot '>ureh be intended for alt the ages to 
come 1 he state of huiaaiiits i& not stationar} — it changes — 
and with such ihanges, new feaMiiesiu the social s)8tem aie 
discovered — new wants are oieated new eviU have to be 
cbeiked utd the le^i i itiun which suits a nomadic, nioimstic 
or militarv life cannot will meet require uients of in industrial 
and social life AMnitever legislation there ina} be in ie> 
feieiice to the social him it nt ions of the Hindus should be 
judged by other tc \ts 'Ihej are tliem«clves well aware that 
the legislation of their «dges on min\ subjet^ts is not in ac> 
cordaiice with the piinciples of light Ihey must kno-v well 
tJjat the JegisJatiou S'* to the padi as for reaiiwg the 

Yedis or Sitting with the Brabmius in the same bed i- wrong, 
and has been but a dead letter 'Iliey need not be told tb \i the 
legislation as to the penance for many acts done is nut opomtive 
Which then we ask is a bettei giound to sUiid upon — the au- 
thority of ancient codes which in many parts aro at van nice 
with justice, or the authority of the eternal miniutable, unmis- 
fakeuble principles of natural reason and right the standai d of 
virtue which the Shasters jirofess to repiesentf It is pos- 
sible that tlie authoi ity of the chaster if rendered subservient 
to the deteimination of a question, inny be productive of im- 
mediate good results, but there can be no mistake tbiit it will 
be on an insecure basis to be shaken by an ordinary blaM, w htle 
the sanction of the moral principles rightly inculcated and 
applied, cannot but eventually triumph They cariv with 
themselves the seeds which slowly but surely geimmate, and 
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when they fructify they weather every atorm and stand firm 
with die might of an oak 

If oor native friends are at all antions to bring about social 
reforms, they must bear in mind tliat this can be most efii> 
caeionsly effected by the diffusion of moral iiiffiience Ihe 
ancient writing may be ransacked — aatbonties collected, eluci- 
dations and lUnstrations given — the force of logic used, — the 
subtleties of a dialectician displaced But as long as the 
gronnd is not manured — as long as the preparatory processes 
aiw not gone through—^ long as the labors of cultivation 
are not systeniaticalfy attended to, the husbandman onght not 
to indulge in the expectation of reaping liis harvest 

In Bengal there has been a great deal of talk, discus- 
sion and writing, on ihe subject of Widow Marriage. The 
ai^uments used on different occasions are almost the same 
They refer to prostitution and abortion Wo have reason 
to believe that there is a great deal of chastitj among the 
widows in the middle class thougli we do not denv th it the 
above two evils prevail but to what extent it is difficult to state, 
in the absence of staU^tics Our imtrve friends are also well 
aware that the state of coerced cehbacv is an unnatural state 
whether it refers to man or woman — ihut this niinatural stato 
does in no way promote domestic or social h i}>pinecs but is 
attended with unbappv results— that every being h\ ing m tins 
unnatural state is precludei! from being useful to society, and 
to all intents and purposes dies a social death— nor need w e 
tell them that no connfn n here women are degraded can 
socially and morally advince e consider the d^jiriMitioii 
of Hindu widows of the freedom to marry, an unjust proliibi 
tton,and is calculated to operate, prejudicdly on their elevation 
as ratumat and vicral Imt^s 

But the question as to the marriage of Hindu widows refers 
more to Hindu women than to men, and if Hindu women are 
to be freed from restrictions upon their freedom, and ele-^ 
vated. It IS necessary that they should receive iti tlie first 
instance the benefits of a good sound education Now when 
we institute an enquiry os to what has been done fur the 
enlightenment of the females, we find, that allhough their 
education has been carried on in some parts of Bengal on 
a limited scale, yet the results are not iikelv to bo such 
as to lead to any immediate substantial reforms 1 he ve- 
nous drawbacks on the education of females are, that if tliey 
are sent to a scbool they are withdrawn at an early age 
when they are marned, attu the elder females with whom they 
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liBve to ««KM}iate, being generally illiterate, do not at all sympa- 
tbize with them, but, on the contrary, disconrage them in the 
acquisition of knowledge Wliat may be learned at school or 
elsewhere is thus in many instances almost thrown away and 
lost 

We have recently advocated m the pages of this Ranae^ 
the Zenana education through l^nglish Governesses 01 his system 
appears to us to be well suited to the domestic constitution of 
the natives who are opposed to public education, on the ground 
that it IS calculated to interteie with the exercise of** gentler vir« 
lues ’ One great recommendation in the Zenana system is that 
U throws the younger as well as elder native females upon the 
society o< Chi istuu ladies, which cannot but be improvii^ to the 
former We think that the habitual aasociation of native females 
with good hnropean Governesses will exercise a more healthy 
intineiice on the former than a mere smattering of Bengali or 
Liiglish Interesting converaations on aubjeots of practicid 
importance are calculated to promote thought and enquiry, and 
thus gradually, though insensibly, advance the cause of truth 
At the same time, u e hope we will not be considered as in any- 
way deprecmUng the utility of knowledge through books, 
which very often have to be converted into the staple of the 
convemUon 

It is \ery much to be regretted that a good series of books 
lu Bengali, specially intended for females, is still a desidera- 
tum These books should aim more at things than irardr — 
thev should contain lessons so arranged, as gradually to 
exeicise the ditierent faculties which it is necessary to 
develope, that the readers may possess a good judgment 
right feelings, and above all, quiet but fervent piety As 
yet no efforts of the kind have been directed The temptation 
to imitation is so great, that before crawling is practised, 
mnniDg is thought of — befbie the reading book is gone through 
the piano engrosses the mind The change m the female 
mind is scarcely marked by any new phases, and if there be any 
passive change m ideas, it does not arise in the majority 
cases from conviction^ but from a spirit of compromise 

We are by no means surprised at such results We know 
too well that the education of males has been, and is being still 
conducted in the Government insbtutious on erroneous pimci- 
pies The principal characteristic of that system is CnAiciiiKa 
in every branch of instruction, memory is wonderfnlly exer> 
cised The exeicise of reasoning » not adequately carried 

• 8m prwioiH KnmlMr 
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on and the manner m whieh the boys are ganemnj tanght 
does not force them to t&mA. These are the leading fiwtnres of 
the inteliectaal edeeation As to moral and religions education 
the result is lui When the system of education is such, what 
infineiire can it have on those who receive it, or on the femslea 
with whom fb^ associate? As an unhe^thy effect of such 
education, we find in our nativo fneuds a want of earnesinem 
in doing their best to secure a ** happy home *' How few 
there are who habitoatly spend tiie evenings with their family 
ID interesting and instnicuve conversation * Alas, the tempta* 
tion for the Wtle is so strong, that mtellectuality and the play 
of the gentler emotions must succumb to seiisuauty t 

Under such circumstances, we eDtertain serions doubts, as to 
whether any e^at social reform can be immediately effected 
It 18 possible that the force of the present imitation, or the pres- 
sure of mflueuce, may bring about one or two marriages of 
widows, but when there is no good male education, using that 
word m its only true sense, when the teiuales are so far Mmd 
when the dutj of raising them » not practically appreciated, 
where are the elements fur sastainetl and eontinnous action ? It 
remains therefore to be iieen whether the proposed mnovation 
only requires an outlet, whether it will burst forth and roll 
on, meandenng through fields and meadows and spreading ferti- 
bty and vmdare, or whether it will stand stiH, be checked in its 
career, and fiiro^ to recede We shall be agreeably surprized 
if we are disappointed, but we judge of probable effhets from 
well known causes 

A petition having been presented to the liegislative Council 
by a portion of the native community, headed by Baboo Joy* 
kassen Mookerjes of Balt, ti^ether with a bill for the removal of 
ieg^ nnpedimenfs to the mamugo of Hindu widows, Mr Joliu 
Peter Grant introduced that biil m November last He was sup- 
ported by bir James Cohille and Mr LeOeyt, Member on li^ 
mdfofthe Gkivernment of Bombay 1 he hi I Ihas not yet been 
read fi>r the second time, one petition from certain natives 
of Boinb^, and one from the Hajah and a number of inhabi- 
tants ot Ikrtshnagore have since been presented in support of 
the bill The orthodox portion of the community, at the head 
of which stands Rajah Hadhakannt Bahadoor, have had a 
public Meeting, at which it was resolved to luenioriahze the 
L^pslative Council, and the Home Authorities, if necessary, 
rgamst Mr Qranfs bill, on the ground of its being a direct 
mterferenee with the rehgtoas usages of the country It does 
not appear that matters have siaee mu^ progressed 
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The hA\ m question eonsisis of ft preamble, and two 
eecttons, winch appear to us to be d^ecttve Section I 
of the proposed u as Adlows — !No marriage 0011- 

* tracted between Hind as shall be deemed invalid, or the 

* issue thereof illegitimate, 1 ^ reason of the woo^n having 
‘ been previooaly married or Mrothed to another person smee 
' deceased, any custom or interpretation of the HmdH law to 

* the contrary notwithstanding 

We regret to notice several important omissions in thie 
section 

I Tliere is no definttton of a valid widow mamage 
When the existing law is diametrically opposed to saefa mar- 
riage, It M quite possible that the facts of the marriage may be 
often disputed id a Court of Justice, and the lair should there- 
fore define what would constitute valid widow mamage The 
modes of solemnizatiOD may be left to the parties themselves, 
who will act according to their convictions, and with this the 
Lrgislatnre has nothing to do, but they are bound to lay down 
what procedure would make ^e marriage valid, 

3 Hmdu girls are now married at the age ef sevens or 
eight, and there are many who beeome widows at that age 
The section does not state at what age tliey are to be married. 
When the Government is about to le^Iate on the mar- 
riage of Hmdu widows, they have a right to legislate 
in the best way they can \\ e are clearly of opinion that no 
widow ought to be married, unless she arrives at her majority, 
as It is necessary that she should have a clear conception of her 
new sphere of life, and be able to act as a consenting or dissen- 
ting party m a matter so dee})ly affecting her interests.. 

d We also fad to notice the absence of infmrmation on thw 
following points, L, Can a widow marry at her own discretion or 
18 the consent of her parents or guardian necessary? II , W hetlier 
a widow can be married to a man who has already one or 
more wives living at the time HI , M hethersbe can be married 
to one wlio IS of a difterent caste ? 

Sec 2 ad of the proposed bill declares “ all rights and in- 
‘ terests, which any widow may by law have in her deceased 

* husband s estate, either by way of maintenance, or by mben- 

* tanoe, sliall opon her second marriage, cease and determine 

* as if she had then died, and the next heirs of such deceased 

* husband then living, shall thereupon succeed to such estate, 

* provided that nothing in this Section sliall affect the righto 

* mterests of any widow in any estate or other proper^, to 

* which she may have succeeded or become entitled smder die 
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* Will of iMf Ute hoftbuEid, or in nnj ostato or other property 

* nrbich the may Hato inherited from her own relations, or in 

* any Srndhun or other proper^ acquired br her, either during 

* the lifeDme of her Ute iinsbana or after bis death ** 

The oineetioos to this section are>^ 

1st That It would punish the widow bv en tailing on her the 
forfeiture of lier interest lo her deceased husband s property 
if she mamadt while she would be protected under tlie lex Um 
Ad in Uie enjoymmit of that property if ake fed an vnmorai 

i2nd. If a Hinda widow renounces her relqpon and mames, 
her civil rights are not affected because of tlie iex loci Act, but 
tf conUDutng a Hntdn^ she marries, she forfeits her rights. 1 ins 
clearly amounts to a punish tnent for her adhering to a 
religion, which she conscientiously believes to be true. 
It affords us pieasure to state that *inother ]>ct>tion embody- 
ing the above views, and submitting a sketch ol the man i tge 
act, IS shortly to besnhnut{k.d by a settiou of the native coiit- 
mnnitv and we rel> hope tliat it will recede that attention 
which Its iiiipiitunoe warrants V\e really think that the 
legislation on tlie sul^ect ol widow marriage ought to be on 
Bound principles — on principles which may give full justice to 
the Hindu woman, and conduce to the estabhaUment of her 
identity 

* Doe dem Samammer Domm tw N«mre&a» Do«^ Bell sad Tiileri Rejwrto 

•rebs SuprtOK Court, Cikatts, Tol 9 p StrO 
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Eremo Poenu imrttlen m India, by II G Keeae 

Edtnburyb, 1855 

In tlte confessedly poetical works of any writer, there is something 
of far greater importance to be noticed by the cntic or the reader, 
than tliat which is exclusively poetical m form or in idea W6 have 
many instances m literature of trnly noble souls glowing with all 
the intensity of eager inspiration, and yet unable to express it lu 
that objective dress which would at once heighten its tiuih and 
beauty, and attract others to admire it We do not mean merely 
what may be defined as poetical inspiration, in which the imagination 
plays so large a pait, as by combining, harmonising and adapting 
old concepts, it almost seems to create new intellectual existences, 
but what to the common eye seems to have in it no poetry proper- 
ly so culled— 'Such manifestations as earnestness, energy, stiong 
will fervent pas-uoii In all of these the imagmatiun more or less 
predominates, and yet they arc ne\er recognised as tn themselves 
pootical But, to a Umge extent, they really are so, although no 
recugnisod canons of criticism luny be brought to- prove it, and 
whether maniftsted in the life of an indniduol, the words of a 
speaker, or in the works of a writer, to the human in«tinet they 
do seem poetical It may be that to a large extent feehng or 
emotion underlies them all, and that their manifestation in one 
excites a corresponding development of them iir others — as the 
great law of sympathy comes into play In intellect it may be imagi- 
native, and in the higher n gions of ontology and the exact sciences 
it undoubtedly hut all feeling is poetical, not because of its 
imaginative ideahty, but because of its reality and universality 
The emotional consciousness ot the race ia ever more to be trusted 
iur the truthfulness of its contents than the ration aL 

Hence it is that if, in the life of action or in literature, we meet 
with a man of sincere honest energy combined with pure Heeling and 
both coloured by the lights of a warm enthusiasm, we feel that he or 
his works arc poetical No matter if he has nerei written a rhythmical 
line, stiU there is that about him which the universal human mstmet 
recognises as poetii-al Ibis* may be but a low stage of develop- 
ment for the heaven born faculty, but still it is the first 

Advancing from this we come to the man w ho has been taught 
by nature to Usp m numbers however rude He not merely has a 
ariiil of poetic fire, but ready words rising to his bps to express it. 
He wants expression, he cares not of what sort, so as it is true, 
corresponding with hia actual thoughts The poet must ever bt 
tiue, for bia words axe often as heaven born as his thoughts, and the 
moment ho ceasos to he true to himself, and his age, and bis God, be 
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passes awv» Drydeii and the posts or the Kastoration^ buried 
under a Iieap of arti^ial dioeenity fidsebood The rode and aelt- 
taught poets of nature are such, the Davids and Bum^ who have been 
taken from followug the piough or the herd to be the sweet-singera 
of their fatherland Theirs is no fettering. Tfa^ are i!Pee as tbo 
larh, whoae praises they sing, and the dress in whi^ they give forth 
their warm thoughts, is to them a matter of little importance Such 
are the ballad singers of a nation — each those whose woids are in 
every mudeo's mouth, and live upon a nation's bps They are the 
true lynsts, and often the only teachers of their age, as they are ge< 
nendly the depositories of its inteUigence and the chroniclers of its 
history Tet great as they are and popular with the world, they 
must yield, in the light of an intelligent ciiUcum, to a third class 
greater than even they There are those wJio drag forth from their 
lyncal nneouaciousness tlie richest gems, and cut and pohsb and illu^ 
minate them so that to the eye of the connoisseur they seem priceieas 
The world may see lu them but a useless bnlliancy or an obscure 
b«taty that they cannot understand but the educated mind the near 
er it IS to heoien, the more studies, and loves, and communes with 
auch Thetr subjective poeucal richness is well expressed in an ob- 
jective form, and in such there is not merely the lunate music of poe- 
tical tiioughts, but the exquisite meludy of a * soft Lydun air* and 
tile stimng march ot a Ibinam measure The statue la a glorious one, 
and its feme u rendered all tlie mure attractive and soul exciting by 
tiie exquisite drapeiy that but half conceals it. Of such a claw 
IS Tennyson, whose * Lotiu Eaters and * Lfady cf SAofef seem 
as it were Divine poetry set to the wuhic of the spheres 

We have been led into these remarks by the volume before us 
The reader rues up from its peiusti with a feeling of pleasure in 
which there is a slight degree uf pain, and it is only after analyzing 
aome of the poems and searching into every part that he can du- 
cover the cause of the latter It is precisely this — the writer has 
burning doqaent, manly thoughts to exprem and he does it now 
With such beauty and now witii such clumsy raggedness that the want 
of harmony dispels the perfection of the pleasure that would otherwise 
be felt It is not merely that one piece is inferior to another in its 
rhythm, but parts of the same short piece are unequal Ihere is 
much of the fire of Massey and Smith with only a little of the 
jnMody of the Laureate before whom all modern poets must bow 
This IS a defect that will of coarse he corrected, as the author ui- 
eteases la poeucal ezpeneoce, hut the fault is too glaring to be 
passed over m a book, when there are so many pieces ^ true power 
and beauty 

<K all Indian btterateura whose works we have read, this one 
se^muto have succeeded best. His oriental Mlusions are correct, 
and the ^aad-pamt the vMame u a manly and Christian one 
The author la no rupee hunter who eeeka nought but self, while 
in the midst of tnilhofu wbmn the devil holds feat m bis gnp fie 
does not apply the s^b policy to India and paint it as a land of 
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l)eauty And grAndeur, because there a fortune tsaybe made or a 
pension secured on easier terms than at home No ’ he rather writes 
against this, and the curse of gold seMshly pursued is the moral of 
one of the laigest of the poems in the volume ' Muihael Ht Mom^ 
the Gold^nder'** He had devoted his whole hfe to ita acquisition, 
he had searelied la India for it, he had fought, and toiled, and safihred 
for It he had roamed over many lands in search of it-> 4 ind then had 
reached California where a band of adventurers find him 

Thor parted m iha erening when they met, 

Their lea tor wore a sad and solemn look, 

And with few words he led them up the rocks. 

Into a stem wild scene far as ther looked, 

Ch(f heaped on cliff and stone on fragm nt stone 
The iHfld s brown nhs extended here and theie 
Rteep chasms it had declinine to the sea — 

Seme were the beds of streams^ that erermora 
Washed down the golden giain and in a year 
To d to the trenaarv of the insatiate flood 
More than the subjects of the richest kings 
Tield to their deapots m a century 
But some of them were dry and choked with stones 
And io^ I f roMing liniber and det'p sand 
Here, with the lumps of ore heapd high around 
1 hey found a hniaan skeleton hard by, 

A ruittr caiias. such as manners nse, 

W hereon was rude y graven and half effaced, 

The words Michael Dc bias, and underaeotb 
' I die of Want upon a hed of gold 

The faeaUhtness of the book consists in this, that having taken 
away from i icw what is to most in India, the only aim of then 
life— gold he yet shows, that there are other and nobler objects to 
rouse energy and to excite to ‘ work while it is called to day ** 
The moral of the whole work may be put thus " The man 
13 a coward and a sinner who does not work energetically m 
India But many are the incitements to energy The majority of 
mankind and especially the specimens of them in this land labour, 
but fur gold , the apathetic Hindoo who passively reposes in the 
deptlis ol his own subjectivity, id roused to energy only by the 
calls of a powerful affection or an enslaving superstition, as in 
the case of buttee, and self-immolation at the shrine of Joganatb 
But to us there are nobler incitements to energy We must do 
duty for dutyh sake Srs^ foi Gods sake aiVerwards, and our 
own last of all The truest energy is manifested in the * Battle of 
Lofe ’ where we ever move onward and upward with the deni behind 
and God above us ,** Such is the song of Mr Keane in India and 
a noble one it is, and we honour him for it Such is the song that 
the Missionary sings in every action of his life a song never before 
sung IQ India till Arnold give us his OdkfieM Such is the song that 
sounds £kr away amid the wide Savannahs of the West, wlicre Long- 
fellow sings his Etx^iw and Fhalm of Life, suidi the song whose 
notes re-echo in tlie crowded factions and jostling streets end pnbhe 
parts of Young Fngland The beauty of the description as well 
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AS the more!, hiH exeaae in for inecriiog la full the T^mh of the 

Sftttfa 

ms TOSB or TBE simtB 

Cone forth, mf ftlrest I front jvar sheltered gkde 
or thiek gr* vn nuu^oep where the white teats etend 
Half hid half seen bencntb the chequered disde , 

Conio «uh mo wbt e dnj linmri^ hand id hand, 

Amon^ the mesdowe of the fptmmenitq lottd 
A flood of ^ro enrronnds the eun s decline 
The bilU throw long sfrcy shadows on ihe plain 
Far off the bells iij^m the necks of kine 
>{tko sib er from Uie f leaking wam. 

And pass awar and all vs suit again 
ShoQU to hu fellows now the houain* hmd 

The surtlcd partrUge whins his homeward flight, 

The Tocke and trees gr w teae and less defined 
Fatnicr and fainter eTcry somid an i slglit 
And scarce the highest points retain tlte light. 

Here where the latest b6«n» of are thrown 
c aze on this ruined pile and nann its name— 

A weed grown doorwar and a bmp of ttt ne. 

And hm a uiinarct standing eiilt the i^smo 
And here the munar dred with hues of flame 
Bright ns of old the broken painung glows, 

As if the beaatiful sutriv^ tho atrong<>~ 

The mid fig ep its the oapola, and throws 
Against lbs sky i s franuc arms so 1 ng 
In all the petuUnrs of vnigar wrong 
This place where ruin mars the work of lot e, 

H as made a monument m tears gone by 
Of one With mewe than manbood s tni4ht who «trme. 

And c nqncretl death by learning how to dm. 

And kilent, gets a ritiafd norki Um lie. 
la SDcfa an hour as tbia, w iihout a 

Borrows derotion i» not earthly proud • 

Hera came wtUi features beautifully pale 
A youthful widow, Wist a jostlmg crowd 
Of self epplaudiug samis and mioetrels loud> 

And loveleKS frit nds exulting m her part 
As tbot^ It were their own Oh * who can say 
What thoughts have struggled in her beating heart 
HirbUgh the long hours of that lone weary day — 

Wliat grief^ what hopes what fears tu pass away ' 

E’en now one ibudder as she mounts the pile 
The stru^^ paasee with a at ra deitgne 
5he takes his head npon her bream~jier smile 
Is bid by flatnet thoi odoroos and bright, 

Kue cano^ed with smoke. 

We gttw to*Dight 

ITpoii her tmnb, I and my fiur haired wife 
She 'o not unequa} shonld love bid her dare— 

Aa hmne we turn asks, * Does not dateoos life 
A^e truer jnartyrdom, and ngbt more fair 
For men and angels, tl^ one Uauk hour of despair ?* 

The same u dramatiealty illvalrated m the piece entitled Oripin qf 
Caife Our renders will see that Mr Keene u suecesafnl not merely 
tnim hu manly, honest, God fearing energy, but from that simple 
UomeBtic emotum that ^eds a light of gentlest beauty over his pages 
There u the proud strength of man and the calm trustful faith of 
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woman, the energy that^Satan like -^would scale the heavens, and 
the love that would nestle cloeo to the beating heart mid live for ever 
a life of faith Indeed it is the combination of these two — manly 
energy and domestic affection, that lends such an interest to the book 
The two following poems will illastrate both, while at the same tune 
they have not a few indegancios which a more matured experience 
wiU wipe out We should like to see Ex Eremo in every Indian 
home, and its manly aims in every English breast 

CLIVES nXBAJC BEFOBE THE BCTTLE OP Pf ASSET 

Th« msjortir lot eonocil) pnmounoed asainii fighbof and Clue ledand hii coacar 
renra with iba tojj irity Oat ■(.sively hittl tSa mwliPi; broken up Uian he bimseif 

%.A>n RtiittJ alone under the ehade of tome treet and pused near an hoar then m 
ti ouzht He came baek. deterialned io put merxlhing to the hazard and gare orden IbM all 
•l«^ be 11 rtodiMi Ibr paeauiB i>u> river on the morrow — UACAOLai 

Beneath the tbick old Tnango-traes the tranka are growing black 
The night hawk sereamg a bolder note and n heels a wider track , 

Far to the nght all ghastly white, thick tents are dimlj seen 

Barbaric tnuaie fiuntly wails^ the nver runs between 

All blood led on the western verge the skiics of twilight lie. 

And two pale hoios from the eas go slowly up sky 

W ho walks at such an boar in the strange garb of the Frank 

And ftinga hunaclf in gloomy gaise on yonder grassy bank t 

And mutters oft—" *Twere madness, sure wuh such a force as ouri 

To bide the brunt while yet the Moor unbroken holds bis powers 

In hope to gam &f oorslicdabad or Patna » distant towers t 

&>xe labours has that leader proved, but toil has worm bun less 

Ihan cares nhu.fa weighed, and nmh dismsycd his sonl with their distres. 

For s'rongcr is the entef to do tuon steady to endure, 

And tdl (O'day the swift with him has ever Leon the sure. 

now IS come a dir« atiait than e ei the \iule band 
Have known s nee firfat tl cir ventm oiu feet hai e trod thn foreign strand { 
The blood stained rake, the tiger pnnea that laid their city low 
And slew their best and biaiost by a cold b'ood cowards blow,— 

He marches now widi all his fotoe and boasts, in dconUn glee. 

To dnve tbe pale'faeed traders down before him to the sea 
And well may those stout strangers rest content bu ap^ to sUt, 

Or trust to wait till cools his hate, or hu armies melt away 

Kow nnks the dm firom cither camp and not a sound is heard 
] xcept the ronr uf hungir beast or scream of prou hug bird 
And Clue *tiil lies evtCDdod , but uo more he mutters now 
For sleep has sealed his weary eyes and soothed his aching brow 
Tis Btrauge and sad to see th^ mak of action in lepose , 

As sleeps the child, or mother mild, (9 outward sense he shows 
Xo mi<to he shows but who can say if all be peace within 
Or if the Orame s mute trance allow roll scope to wrath and sin 
Ha I mark you not that clenching hand that wild coniuisive start 
And who hot deems that angry dreams are surging at bis heart f 
iha body sleeps, ihe spuit wakes { and in the unknown land 
Sbo visits then she does what he could aeier understand. 

Her juiler dull be chuns her down bat when hu care grows slack, 

Her flight she takes till he awakes, and quickly her hack , 

But wbat would it avail to tell of where her feet have been ? 

He could not understand her qieacb, or see what she has seen. 

Bleep, wanior, sleep, the God of batUes wiU have work for tibee. 

And wdl though thou canst toil at need, yet rested mast ihou be , 

For, f io*eiit Bad bad, thou art Jxiiovau « Krrant stifl, 
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And c ea to dice a dream maj' be rJie aa^ of Hie irdi 
What ( hangiDg cloud, uhat wreathiog ibapeft fkiat klurcueb that dumbcrct a 
breast ’ 

What T(HO«* of vagne aitgsiy «So»cn»g or dktrmt * 

While andemeatb and over all the twoeis of gore. 

Th« erunBoacoat the meteor Bag, the b«« a var, 

The tiKr pruice flies fint away m foe shoot in bis rear, 

The erho falls cm Drlhi a walla, and roi^y JosauUuere ; 

The wild Mahraita hosts axe broke, the ]Mt>ud Sohilla yields 
fi^h kiugs are beading ou tbotr A^os; and peasmics lo thtir fiehti 

Cvce WSX.TS8LBT leaiu bu deathleu Bi^t see beams of glory tike 
The comely iiead of ComBawaBB the gallant crest of Lake 
T he bKonet push, the Mbre-tihaTgr, throBjgh csery realm of lud, 

From mr Nerw to Cabul e heights and parka of sunny Sigdh 
The rrd flood creeps from emt to acst as goesthe nti^ty smi 
To wLere in duappoiRtnient turned the hosts of Macodou 
From Martaban from Comm in. to where Iljdaspcs flow# 

Or b ly Umiala) a boards lirr tinmerooriiil anowa. 

Sanltke it cream a flood of hgbt bteumgs in its tram 
The darkened land the barren land, shall ne or be so again 
O Western licht ' O light of bluod ' O hiio of England ^ wm * 

He starts tu ufe with a sudden bound to speak of peaco im moie 
Qo ^ call (be cfaie& li > ’ hid the men to gatbor on the lawn 
Prepare ^e boats— in silence all >wc cross before the 1 iw n 
But tbo«e w ho heard tlui welcome word still wondered that he in I — 

* Perpleacd I we n n^y ren has been, but God is fur the Kcil 

IMIUN DOIIFSTIC iniLL 

As Oft be fiirthfut Edward s bmst ] miba s bead reclined 
He garel on her with tendmncBs while, fear came o er hii miml 
(orlie thonght her perfect features bli wcl a prosaic of de^av 
And '(If the lady of my lot e Le said she fadoi aw a> ' 

Jhc ran ol this wild latul is bnght but dcadl} is h s glare 
And powon loaiU. Uie gales and raiua of all the livelong >car 
My labours too are fameloss here -alt doyiess etciy fta^it— 

M> soul » wck for freedom from this wearv weary Eon 
O < for the breece so pure thontb chdl the sun thongh weak t > kiud^ 

A crust rtf bread from day to dav wuh health of frame and mmd, 

And tbs Toiees of our cbtidien nevtr absent from onr beartii 
And gladness in the garden plots where beci> and'toirds make mirlh— 

And in the end the tdd chorcbyarcl with two green mounds of cArtli, 

\h ' not from you the lad) sad and her tian 1 cjolaeli fr.l‘ 

Oh ' not from yon those false weak words iny own h<art knows *o Wtll 
« were not born for happiness in this stem world of toil 
Kor are we of the forest growth whose sonls are in the soil 
tVh ttever land we stait from, dees, the goal is stdJ the same 
And be who Meets fbr doty a light must net er think of fame 
(lur fates an. but our motives, and (if tins is any balm) 

Think sf as t^e of pleasure can be worth an hour of culm 
Of deq> and settled peace, with which before the di^ M di nc 
And the weary mireli ts ended, we mey watch (ha s^ug sun , - 
So if duty be a battberr twitt be lighter borne by 0o, 

And if yon will strof^, on love, I mil straggle b«>ro with yoq 
H e ktsKj her ample dnww a« sweet peace came o er hw breuet. 

And let not any sedi to know (I eanuot Cell) the rest— 

If he ined to mra with her he loved a fow bright yents at least, 

()r one or both have left Anr bones to moulder ta tlio Fut ; 

<H wh'nhcr ihey enj »ywl, nr not what worldly men till bliss 
rwe e ms to «di, tad viun to tell, the raorsa is sot tins. 
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Jke Inhtuvtes of JitsUntmt with the Notel as to Suocesnons 
Tiandatal hy WUham Grapel^ £sq A ,of Lvtieolns Jnn^ 
Jiart liter at Law^ Professor of English lAlerature^ and Junior 
Ptofessorof Law xa the Presidency College^ Calcutta Cal* 
cutia^ 1855 

The system of Government Education in India u b^inmng to 
bear fruit that, in a purely secular sense at least, may benefit native 
students and the land in which they dwell Uitherto the men to 
w]iom it has been confided, have been able to go no further m the 
otiginai production or arlapiation of btoriry works, than editing with 
common place notes, works that have received no acceptance in 
Ln,;Iiuid for educational purposes, or in eompUmg coUections of 
pis ages suited for class books in junior and secondary schools 
Uith estrange pertinacity they have introduced works far above 
the comprehension of the youthful students, into whose hands 
tluy a c put, and works of such a character that Christianity was 
nut only not tolerated like other religious systems, but diiectly and 
openly attacked The result has been that ‘godless* collies have 
produced godless youths, and Toung Bengal, having abandoned the 
old superstitions ot Hinduism has drifted away on the rude sea 
(t shallow scepticism or apathctio pantheism, bcheving nothing 
and believing everything as it suited the gratification of its own 
avaricious and sensual desires 

'We arc glad that at last some of tlie teachers in Government 
Colleges hai e attempted something higher— "tluit is, more scholarly 
and less dangei'Otu than this The fact of an PnglisU law class m 
the Presidency College is a cheering one whatever the attendance may 
be in the desire m native youth, to avail thems^vea of its benefits 
And the fact that the Inshintes of JmhiMm, have been translated 
specially for thtir use, wliile it makes us regret that no means are 
provided for their studying the original, makes us feel confident, that 
law will nut be what its more graceful sister literature has hitherto 
been in Government Schools, but an isolated being often spoken of and 
appealed to, but never entering into the souls of her votanes nor tiirowing 
her mantle of knowledge audrefinemeut over them, but will be a means 

the intellect, and elevating thecharacter We tridt that the wellinown 
antipathy of the native character to all that is accurate, and tedious, 
and substantial, will not prevent Mr Grapelfirom canying out his law 
course with all that accuracy and scbolarliness, which the publication 
of such a work would lead us to expect. It matters little what 
disciplines the faculties, so that they ore disciplined, and though law 
has not hitherto be^ looked upon as veiy well fitted for this pur- 
pose, yet we would look for mental fruits from its study, which have 
* never yet in India, nor in the Government system of education, been 
gathered from literature or mathematics 

When we say that so far as we have examined the translabon, 
It IS wlU txtLUted, we say but httle for Mr Grapel, for it reqaues 
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neitilftr a great lawyer nor a good I<atinut to tranaltUe Justt- 
nian Hu mant jniut rather be seen m the futare, la the 
determinabon amid aU the apathy and disgust, that hu students 
may shew to enct and what may seem dry study, stiU to go on Ins 
own independent way, using the work that he has trmialated most 
thoroughly To the ntiUtanau, it seem absurd that a Professor 
of Law in India abould go back to Justinian and Roman law, when 
what native students want, is that of the Htndns and MuSBuImans 
But what not a few native minds require, is not the mere jargon of 
indigenous and vdl^ law, which any DarogiUi, or six months 
residence in the Mofussil uin give, and winch must ere long be swept 
off by the besom of Hefurm, but the principles of ell law, human 
and divine, a knowledge of that great power, that conjoined witli 
the sword made Rome the mistress of the world, the herald of 
order and peace and the applicr of Greek civilization to Teutonic 
barbansm Thu the work before ns can give, and there u but re 
quireda thorough knowledge of the Ethics of Law to be obtained from 
such men as Grotms and Puffendorf and Heineccius, to make the 
student able to study practically for himself In law perhaps more 
than in any other study, a certain indefinable spirit requires to be 
caught, not merely that which will make a man enthusiastic over old 
tomes aud musty deeds, bht will give him the spirit of method, the 
clear intuitive power of discerning fallacies and irrelevancies, and make 
him, himself the mcarnation of order 

Vo accomplish this no work is better fitted than these TntiUuies 
They have neither the want of harmony and repulsiveness of the CSode, 
with all ira attractions for the student of Boman law, nor the fragment- 
ary and controversial character of the Digest or P^ndets They are 
on the contrary methodical and scicnbfic, each subject being found in 
tiie proper place, and the proper amount of importaoce given to each 
Th^ may be said to be to Roman law what the ConmnUarte* of Black- 
stone are to English, and may be read by the mere laymqn with no 
little interest and instruction Tlie great object of their publication 
was to lead beginners by gradual steps to a kuowl<'dge of the Lex 
JBojnana, and hence the book was written in a simple and Academic 
style— written too men who were celebrated jurists and them 

selves Professors of Law — Treboman, Theophilus and Dorotheus 
How beooiDiDg It IS that those studies tbiut ^vated the souls of the 
students of Constantinople and Berytus in the 6th century, that 
renewed the const jtutmn of society and gave to the middle ages of 
Europe a (orm aud a unity Chat resulted in modern civilisation, and 
that sent forth from the schools of Padua and Leyden men who 
have laid the basis of modern ethics and politics , how fitting it is 
that these studies should now be introduced to the colleges oi India 
in the Idth century I And if they result in notlaag more than lu 
ousmg the souls of apathetic Bengalltos to a sense of their 
mental degradation, in giving (hem accuracy of scholarship and a 
iove for order, method and reguhinty, and in taking out of them nU 
fbeir tend* ocy to a cursed litigiousuess with its attendants, avarice^ 
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mabce, poQUiyy And falsehood and ruin, then ihcj will IiaTe indeed 
accomphslied lauidu Boman law is most manly, it is that which 
mode the Plehians what they were, that gave nerve to the deathless 
Gracchi that ^tabbshed the Commonwealth How much more 
ought It not to do for poor wretched Bengal, with its want of 
patriotism and manliness, when to its old pith are superadded the 
freedom of Christianity and the nerve which it imparts 
As a specimen tak^ at random from the worlc, we give tite 
following translation with the onginal As we have said it requires 
neither Latin nor I aw to do this We dislike to see so creditable 
a performance marred by such affectation as translating Novellae — 
Novels instead of Novells How much better for Mr Grapers 
reputation as a bterary man and one of common sense to amend 
such a sentence as this — ** The Novella ConsMuhofies, were remedial 


meaanres, the acts ** to amend u 
colUchve vnedom woUeth somethtng 

Not only however, are oar Intimate 
aataral children m out power, as we 
have said bnt bo also are thoss whom 
WO adopt 

SecliQii / ^Adoption takes place m 
two wars either by Imperial Besenpt, 
or by the authonty of the Magistrate 
The Imperial Beecrlpc empowers w to 
adopt persons whether male or female^ 
who are independent (eui j«ru ) and 
thia species of adoption » culed * otro* 
gation. The anuiority of the Magu 
trate empowera ns to adopt persoiu 
whether male or female^ who are actually 
under the power of parents'- whether iu 
the first d^rce, as looa and daughters i 
or in en inferior degree, aa grand 
children and great grand children. 

.s^oon //—Bat a* present by our 
Constttutum, whou the son of a nimdy 
j. by fa B natural father given id adop 
Uon to a Btranacr, the right of patenwl 
authority m tno natural father ib no 
means dnuolved, nor docs any right 
pass to the ado^tve father nor is the 
adopted aon in hu power although snrh 
bi n » b; ns allowed the right of rac 
eessioii to his adoptive fether, should 
bo die intestate. But if a natural father 
should give hiB son m adopbon not to 
a Btranger, but to the Sun B maternal 
grand fuAer, or if the natural father 
have been himself emancipated, and 
give the son in adoptioD tu the tens 
paternal or natural grand father, or 
great grand father m thia case aa the 
iistnial sni adoptne rights concur in 
the Bamo penon tho power of the 
adoptive father knit by natural and 

strengthened by adoi live ties coHmuei 

firm iind un halten ao that the adopted 
sun w not only in the familT but In 


act,” whereof even now a days. 

Non solom antom naturales hben 
secundum ea, qua diximns, in petestate 
nostra sunt , vemio ctiam «, quos sdop' 
tninna 

Bwtaio Adoptionu 

1 Adoptio antam doubos modu fit 
ant Fnampali Sesenpto ant impmo 
magiBtmtiiB. Imperatons flactnntaio 
aioptare quls potest eosi, easvr, qni 
qiueve sui juria sunt. Qora species 
adopuoms dicituT Adrogutio Imperio 
roagiatrattts adoptamus eoa^ easr^ qui, 
qnieve in potestate parentum sunt give 
pnmnm ^adnm Itbetorum obtioeunt 
qnaiis est films, filtat sire infenorem. 
qnabs est nepos, nepols^ pronepos, pro 
neufu. 

Qut pouMt adaptart 
orf moM 

2 Sed hodie ex nostra ConstitutloD^ 
cum filmsfamiias a patre naturali ex 
tranem persons m ^optionem datur, 
jura patrls natur^ mimme disBoIvuntnr 
nec qatequam ad patrem adoptivnm 
transit qec lo potentate q|us est licet 
ab lotestato ^um sneceau ms ei a nobia 
inbnta unt Si vero pater naturalis 
non exlraneo, aed avo ftlu fui malerno 
vel Si ipse psMT xiaturalia fhent etnancj 
patns, jBtiain avo vel pranovo sinnh modo 
patemo vel nmtemo filmia snum dederit 
in adoptionem in hoccaan q laconcnr 
mnt in unnm per <mam & natnratia, 
& adoptionia jura, maiict siaUle jnS 
patria imopnvi & naturali vincnlo oops 
lalom &, I^itimo adopUonw modo con 
stitutum at A in famd a A in pqtntate 
hujusmodi palris adoptivi fit. 
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levies taken from Rangoon to the Blue JUoimlmns Bg 

A^Uhor of A Narrative of Ae Second Burmeee War ” Calcutta, 

1855 

Book kakiko i3 at all times a literarj cnmo Tliere is not and 
cannot be anj possible conjuncture of encumstances in vrhicli it can 
be tolerated, and when tiie ciitic can connct an author of the crime, 
(as is the case too often) be is justified in impaling him without 
mercy Book making is daubtj a crime in the present day, when 
the intensity and scliolsrship of literature are sacrificed to ite wide 
diflbsion and couseqaent sh^lowuess Now whatever necessity there 
may have existed for a ^arratlve of the Second Burmese War, we 
question if the same can be pleaded in the case of the tract before 
us It may be interesting or graphic, or true, or the very opposite, 
but still the necessity for it must be proved beyond the vanity of 
its author — and that we imagine will be very difficult 

The writer sketches the present state of Burmab under the influ- 
ence of English civilization, and glances at its probably glorious 
future He transports himself to Calcutta, and having up our 
own antiquarian articles, he talks of the past of Calcntta, with all the 
gravity of an original enquirer, and of its present with all tho 
pert micTo-critidsm of a new-fledged cadet or sentimental griffin 
He introduces personal ailuaions that ore sadly out of place, and 
speaks in terms of admiration of those in whom iil sensible men can 
see nothing in but indifierence. In the course of some imaginative 
remarks on the pursuits of the Calcutta folks, he has a fling at our- 
selves, which will be easily explaiuod by a reference to onr 
Number AXilZ , lu which A Narrative if the Second Burmese War 
18 noticed. 

The most disappointing part of the sketch is that which refers to 
the glorious Neilghernes In describing them he fails, and historical 
allosions are meagre and inharmonious Altogethei the author seems 
to have got together some pretty sayings and startling facto on va- 
rious subjects under the sun, and knowing neither his own power, 
nor hi 3 own weakness, is anxious to crowd all into his page<i, withinit 
any regard to unity or propriety No doubt, many will sey wlut a 
clever fellow I but many will also be induced tu adil, what a ioolisU 
one ' 

Thp author would m time become a good writer— -were be to clip 
Ills wings periodically, and sacrifice the clippings to the goddess of 
humility He » not merely rash but conceitedly so, and in the at- 
tempt to be bnlliaot and clever, becomes flippant and impertinent. 
He has ID him all the elements of a g<>od writer, but we fear he wiU 
Oliver become one, unless he can exercise a self-denial that is the 
most severe and temblo of alt— that of mutilating and destroying 
ones literary oflaprrag that out of (be elements there may be formed 
one child of perCrct because of harmonuMu beauty If the author 
should again wish to take up hi« pen, let it be when ho has iwssed 
through ibis severe ordeal, and ho may write something woilby ol 
living for cier 
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1 Hivtcry of Bnihsli Indta^ hy Bngh Murr€Ey, JSra B 
coaUnuiedto the dme of the year 1854 N^on^ EdxnJmrgh 
and London, 1865, and G C Hay and Co , Codcutta. 

2 School Series — Edited by the Rev G R Gleiy, Id A. , Third 
Booh of History, British India, London, 1854 

Tnjfi increasing importance of India and Indian Bistoi^, Litera- 
ture and Products, renders a really good School History of it every 
day more and more a desideratum The higliest offices in the Id^ian 
Bernice are no longer condiied, as of old, to a favoured few, but all 
whom education or acquirements have fitted for it; may now hope to 
take their part in ruling and civilising her many milhons By 
this one act of opening the Services, India and Indian affairs 
are made to come home to the hearts and families of all in Bntain m 
a very very different form, bat far more powerfully than that, in which 
It moved them during the bloody and protracted »truggles of the Affghan 
and Sikh campaigns Then there was the interest of war, then, as 
now in reference to the Crimea, many an eye was directed to the field 
of battle, and the Gazette eagerly read for news of wounds and death, 
or \ ictory and safety But now the interest arises from a very differ- 
ent source, now cii ihsaliun causes it to be felt, and not many yeara 
will elapse eie there will be far more interest shewn in the now un- 
known but vast districts of India, over which Magistrates aud Collec- 
tors lule, than ever Roman mother showed in her boy, who went m 
the latle of a \ eires or a Crassua to bicily or Syria. 

Indian Ilistoi^ has naturally been hitherto a ^ul^ct of minute 
study in all ChnsUnn and Native Schools m India It has been 
to liiihan youth wliat the History of Lugluid is to Bnlisk — 
the lli-atory \A t\ie» hathviland, of that to which they owe their 
both, w which they must live and act, with whose dust they will 
luingk th« ira But the same ueeeesityfor stud}ing it has not hither- 
to cxibted in England And hence the works on the subject, pro- 
duced there *foi bcliool uac hare been as inaccurate and full of 
obscuro generalities, as those in India have been too full of detail, 
nod wearily prolix We question much, if, at this moment, any one 
could point to a really good School Hiatory of India, of the same 
literary, historical, atid, above all, eduratioual value, as existing School 
Histones of England and Scotland, Oieece and Home But we trust 
that now, tlie ten fold im^iortance of India, and the widening sphere 
ot subjects embraced by education, will lead accurate and htwiry 
Indian S^olars to give to our youth, both in this land and at home, 
a History of a land so full of all that is startling m incident roman- 

c 
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tU in adTentnre^ and instructive in the dealings of Frovidenoe with 
man and nations, and the progress of civilisatHm and conquest. 

Looking at histones already m eixistence, that by Murray seems 
to have recommended itself most to the acceptance of general 
readers, and of those engaged in the work of tuition That such a 
work has done si^ is only an additional evidence of the wretched 
■bifts, to whudi men have been driven It » an insult not only to 
teachers, but to boys themselves, to put into tbeir hands the un- 
digested and inaccurate work of a compiler Those who think 
tiiat each will do for the young mind, go fifty years back m the 
history of civilisation, and forget that such a mind contains at least 
in all the logi<^ power and processes, which cannot merely 

understand and appreciate that only which is itself logical and 
methodical, but which cannot understand or profit from it at all, unless 
It iBfio mind of the unsophiatioated innocent boy is far more 

logu^ and correct in its deductioKu and apprehensions than that of 
the best and most scientific logician, whose mind has been obscured by 
pr^udic^ pasaiun or sloth Hugh Mnrray was indeed on industnous, 
Bn4 so far as fais knowledge went, a careful writer, but be was a 
compiler Be wrote histones of countries regarding which he had 
no onginal documents to guide him, and had not that intense common 
sense which, in a History already written, can discover what » 
of real value— whether general pnuciple or fact, and re|ect miuntiaa 
and details, that serre only to obscure the subject, and clog the ap- 
prehension and memory of the student Thu is seen to its greatest 
extent in his History of India, and all the more so from the dense 
Ignorance that reigned lu England regarding it, at the tune when 
the Hutory was written Hence there are few tasks so difScuU for 
eitiier teacher or pupil as to teach or study Murray’s History of 
India. Both lose themselves in detail, and to both, the inaccuracy 
and want of method in the work, give a feeling of insecun^ and 
dubiousness most deadly to success Such at least has been the 
expenence of many practical Teachers 

What we have said of the work m reference to education and 
those engaged in it, applies equally to the general reader He, of 
course, looks more at style, interest and plot, than the student who 
wants merely information— pleasingly acquired if possible, and 
that of an accurate character But Uus Murray has not He has 
a calm measured style, rising but seldom into those hemhts of sub- 
lime description, moral interest, or heart-rending pathos tor which the 
even to of the history o^ so many opportunities, nor on the other 
hand descending into a style absolutely bald and inharmonious 
At the end of each chapter, the reader, new to the subject, feels 
that he cannot give an account of what he has read, and that, though 
he may remember smne passages as interosting, the whole does not 
stand out in his mind as one simple clear unity How much 
more so is this the case at the end of the book, where the perfect 
beauty, because unity, of the Bistory of the British Conquest of India 
u thus maned, Uotted and deformed. Feeling something of this, 
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and desirous to rectify it sa far as possible * suxioiis st tbe sane 
tune to continue the history to the present dayi the publuhera have 
brought out this new edition The editor of the work is one whose p«n it 
well kown to all readers of Indian History, and especially to the 
readers of this Bevtetc His part be has done admirably^ but what 
could he do for a work, whose whole plan and stroetare were ao 
radically defective ? The result is that the closisg chapters, which 
are entirely from his pen, and the beneficial changea that he has 
made in the chapters on the Ad^han and Sikh Campaigns, for which a 
preyious Editor was responsible, have much improved the work. 
Before notieiDg some defects that are still observable in tbe presmit edi- 
tion, viewed as an educational text book, we shall introduce our readers 
to the present ediior’s part of the work His labours are chiefly 
seen in tbe two additional chapters that he has written on the 

Punjaub after its Conquest*’ and the ** Conclusion ’* Jn the former, 
he has one of the most grateful tasks which any historian can take 
in band to discharge — the record of the trinmphs of civilisation, after 
scenes of the bloodiest warfare He becomes the historian, and neces- 
sarily he cannot fail to become tbe panegyrist, of Lord Dalhousie* 
The fullest record of lus deeds is to be obtained in one of our previ- 
ous numbers, (hio 43, Vol xxn ) and to this he is somewhat 
indebted It was at once a difficult and a hazardons task to write ao 
boldly on contemporary history not one year old We might address 
him, as Horace of old did his illustrious friend, Asimua FoUio 

Motum ex Metello coosiila emcum, 

Belbqae cauass et nets et inodos, 

Lauumqae Fortunte ersTcsqae 
Fnncipam amicitiBe^ et arms. 

Koudmn expistia uncts eraonbos, 

Pencnlosse pleanm opns sleae, 

Tractu et inoedis per ignea 
Sappoaitos cmen ddoao. 

But he skilfully manages at once to do historical justice and 
avoid party bias After giving an account of the canse of the dis- 
pute between Dalhoosie and the late Sir Charles Napier, he thus 
anms np 

Sir Charles Napier therefore, retarnefl to Enghud and wrote a book. But 
manjt J^ar^ of hard service In the fleld and much coucennon with hostile climates 
had enfeebled the franiB of the gallatit veteran and he did not live to eee 
reception with which bis explanations were fated to meet from the Briush pabile , 
and perhaps, it was well that tbe last days of one of England s finest soMmn 
and mow gidlant sons were not embittered by the reflection Umt the applaon 
which had so long foUowad hts career conld not be contfainad to tira end 
No hiitoiy of India, ander tbe administration of Lord Dalbonsie, would he 
complete without soma reference to Sir Charles Napier's last v!nt to the 
East, and the cireamstanoes of his retirement t bat the subject is one on whi^ 
the annalist will ever enter with relnotanee and dwdl with tegret ColliaiODa 
between the cml and mUitsiy ambonciai in Ltdia have ncMt been infrequent | bus 
the goqd sense and good feeluig*bf the oontending ftmehonanee have nsetallj’ 
preserved them firoffi an open rnptnre, and tha history itf tiis eoi^ut fiss never 
before been brought so pcomhwnUy and so painfully to pnblic notioa. Iba vek« 
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oF tbs eonmmitf at tai^ Ima decided the qnMtinn in faronr of ibe etatesman 9 
bat eren the faiiin^i of eu brare a soldier as Sir Chailea Najiier nil! be bandied 
with teademeas, and all will tqjoioe when the errora of h» deeluimg yeaia are 
euflbted to reit with bim 10 the gma. 

We regret that, la the account of the Burmese war, its causea 
and early management are not treated with a more severe pen 
That war was immoral, however much the march of conquest and 
tile erideut destiny of the Saxon might point to it ** It must 
needs be that offences come, hut woe unto him by whom they come ’* 
He thus alludes to the visit of the Burmese Envoy (who will no 
doubt, be not in the least astonialied to see himself immortalised in 
Indian History,) and thus notices the closing rule of the present 
Govemmr General 

Nor was the proclamation of peace a mere emptj sound Fiom that time, 
mtii tho ezcepbon of a few local disturbances, sttiiliuted to the lanlessnesa of 
organised bands of dakoits or pr fe&si nal robbeis there have been dbeuring 
in^eatioDS of the good and loyal fo(.ling of our t ew subjects Of the pacific 
lOtenCiODa of the Burmese couit, thcie is no reason tu cniertain a doubt. 
Towards tbs close of )8S4, a complunentarv embassy despalchel by the 
Eiag of Atm, raued Calcutta, and was received wjtb oTCtrfioiviog bo pitaliiy and 
gratifying res^t The usual military epectacles having been exhibited to him 
Sic ambassador after a somewhat protracted sojourn at the Anglo Indian capital 
was taking bis leave of the Glovemor Genet el, when, eeeinm(,ly en onr^ged I v the 
respect which had been shown to bun, he blurted out an unauthorized request for 
the restorauon of Fegu * Unexpected as was the demano and f repost 1 ous as was 
its character Lord Dalhonsie received it with remarkable self possession and 
answered wiA the grBolebl coolness that as long as the suu shono in the hi. ireni 
the Bnush ensign should wave over Pepu The crestfallen ambassador took his 
departure^ and embarrassed by the f ilure into whiLli bis own pietumptiou 
had precipitated him, hesitated to make known at tbi. Court of Ava an inrt 
dent Bo little to his credit. Whether the new King tboupli he may m t have 
authorized the demand made fay his repreaeiitatiie, wilT ratify a treatv fur the 
funnud cession of Pegu, is a quest ion wh ch time nlv can s lire bat m rbe 
zn<>aa while, there seems to bebttltf probabiiey of aoy oucwaid di«turli,inc« <■£ Lbe 
axtstmg peace 

Thus bae it been the fortune of Lord D8lhousiF> arukr by no mcana of a 
restlesa and ambiuoua nature to extend at both ns rxiiimo point a ^b tb at its 
norih wescem and south eaotom boundaries** our ever expanding Indian enipiro. 
The iHceauttAS of war however have not duturbed Ui just balance of bw nimd 
A maa of first rate admiQiBtrativo capacity he has devi tbUhia rmo eneigiesto 
the mternal improvement of the countiy and his vet iinfiniidiod ndminis rati m 
will be as celebiated in butory for the mumphs of civilizauun as for the victories 
of war 

Nor would this chaptor be complete witboat brief mention of another eircum 
•taneo iHuitrative of the admimscralioo of Lord l^alhoosie a ciicamstanee 
, gratifying in itself and of a very extraordinary and suggestive character when 
viewed m connexion with the striking incidents detailed in apiecedtiig chapter 
In the eorfy part of 18a 5 after some preparatory ci rrespnndenoc Ilyder Khan, 
one of the sons of Dost Mohammed the Ameer of Cshul came down to Peehawnr 
to eon^nde, on the part of bta father a friendly treaty with the firm h govern 
mont. And thenmmtiationB were brought to a close in the jnost satislactuiy 
niaaner When afl eircamstencea of place and persons are considered this 
Will appear a very remarkable practical commeot on ihc history of the -war la 

^ It n stated by some authontiaa that the demste was made nuder mstroctioiu 
firom and on the pact tiift Kiag, but the bato nn e of endsnoe is In hvoor of a 
Cfisstrary suppcffitfixa. 
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AflT^ABistan Pealisvar nowaBtiiiifa eastodineiifc, vem^ytrj bone eon 
IciitioB Tlncti had rendered it so difltenit, Bereateen yean before, to brisg Doct 
Mohammed into a hieadiy alliance aith na Hydsr Khan waa gOTemor of 
Oliuznee, wl en die Eogtish carried it by anaiilt, and, by the e^nre of the plaee^ 
diipersed the laat hopea of Doat Mohammed. And John Lawreace woe the 
brother of Captain Geoige Lanrrnee, who bad seen Bwler Ehaa’a brother day 
htr WiUian Maonaghten And thua it may be eaid, after some taenty yean 
of war and dtplomoc} after an enormoua waste of blood and of treasure that has 
been aPCoinp1j‘<bcd at the close of XiOrd IVlbonsiea edmintatration which tni^ht 
ha>e been done at the commenctment of Lord Aucklaiid b We haie coiidaded 
a friendly treaty wit t the man whom the Afie^aoa ate content to rec gmse «s 
then chiu 

The concluding chapter gives an accoaniof the internal Government 
of India a subject too much mihuudei stood and too bttle known even 
in India itself It is altogether the best in the book We q^uestion 
only this paragraph— or rather the conclading part of it, which 
might better have been omitted 

The hentenant-gmemorship of the North western T ovincm, since its at 
institution hot) b^n held by Sn Cfaaile» Metcalfe hy Mr A1 xandsr lioss; 
by Mr T C Bob rtson bj Sir George Clerk, by Mr Thomason (who after 
boldin„ the I ffloo foi many yean> with great distinction di I at his po»t, shortly 
after lua nomination to the goi omnicnt of Madras) and hy Mr S R Colvm 
Pot the goiernment of Bengal the Conipanv have been fonunate in the election of 
an ofhcei puuuharly qaolifiel for the diitiaa devolriog upon hitp Por some years 
Mr Haihlar a tnihan of high character and nneummo ability as Secretaiy to 
the Bengal Got emmoit had been litte less thw the Governor of the liower 
Fr< Tinccs of India. His nonunation to the office, therefore, found himiipefor 
his wot k 

As the jadict&l part of th^ British Government has ever been its 
weakest side, the following remaika may be of interest to our rea- 
ders — - 

It hfls beni often rema ko 1 tbat the tendeney of recout arrangements for the 
disnibutioa of the admn istiative ageuciea of t le Company has be«n to elevate 
the rev nue department of the publn. service at the expense of the judicial } and 
It IS acknowledged, even by the detcni'ers of the old sjetem that the 
judiciil dopirtm nt is the weakebt point ol tha Comprnj s admnunuatiou G eat 
eilurts we 0 made by Loid Cornwalhs at the doe ot the lest cm 
tuiv, to elevdto the character of the Com pan j s judges The adminig- 
(r ition of justice hud been considered as a suboidinate dutj at ached to the office 
of coUoetor ot the revenues But lie detei mined to vet the coletion of 
the revenues and the adiuinietratiun of justice in separate officeis Ihe prm 
eipal judguihiiis, he determined she u d be the hr c m inipoiiance in tbo 
Civil Seivice,^ andcontaircl oiilv on men di tinguished for their integmy 
abilty ud knowledge of the manneis, cubtoms and languages of the natives 
and tbur allow ii ccs should le piopo tionate to the gieatncvs of their trust ” But 
somthow or other in process if time nn Irr other givernora this wise system 
deteriorate I and the elevation of the judicial character aiu ed at by Lord 
CoiUWdUis was never eflccted The juaiual department has never been 
kept livtmet from others nor his anj' iogjl and judicial trauung beea 
cocaideicd nooewary to quahfv a Company s servant to nt on the Bench 
hlen havQ sumeriines made cnoico of a particular hne of the pabho aervifie 
and, 08 far as ctrcumstances and the will of their Ruaters have admitted of tha 
adhcBKin have adheied to it with some steadAwtness But the general role « 
to pasa from one hue of the pabhe service to another as at^intments £tU vacant, 
aothaf, when a puhlio funcuonoty has been Mmog for some time with credit 
in one deparfasent, end has eerned promotion by h» seel end Hsidnity, he is, not 
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liBsrobabty Mnt to uothw part of tha oootitry to aorro is a dUhnot depart* 
neiit I aod be bM!, perbapa, all bia local asd fonottonal espertMoe to aoqairo 
anew 

Tbe macfaioarj of judicial aduuntatntion vanea in diflbreot prestdenoiea of 
lodiB) ao that It IB di£Mlt to giro an exai.t deaeuption of it that wiU aait all 
parta of the oonntrf Bnt the follomng account may ba accepted as of aufflaentlj 
wide applicatjan to repreaent tbe general ajBtem The p incipal civil baainesa i» 
entrastad to lertau nanvajudgea. In almost all caaes ue fim appeal w to th m 
1 he iDcreaBe both la tbe nun her and the importHi oe of thete native judgeships, is 
one of the greatest administratue inpiovemi'nta of modern times. Ine native 
judgcaareuf diffiirent grades Tiie judicial iffieer of the 1 wegt grade la cal ed 
a Moousiff ” He la empowered to adjudicate anit^ invohiug ques^ na of 
money not exceeding From among ihese the next higher grade of judgea 

are eboaen Thej are celled budder Anmeeua,* and. their juntoiction extends 
to suit uf £100 Fiom tbase, again tbe bighe t class «f native judgea, called 
* PrinciiMl Sudder Auioeen aie chosen The jnrisdiction ot tlieae laat w 
unlimited bat la all caaes, there is • right of appeal to the h gher fanciionanes i 
and in the last where emu esOcnding to more ih n £500 are concerned, the 
mpeal u to the Sadder C oart or chief jatlicial tribanal at the capital Bj 
tnese native judges almost all ouginal suits are decided It has been stated by a 
recent wncen on the autbority of official statistics that in the north west 
pniiDce of India in tbe year 1840, only 20 original nits acre deaded by 
^rupean officers whilst nearly 45,nou were lecided by natiie judges 
Thus tbe Eurnpean judgea became aim st exiluaiieh judg s of appeal The 

S rstemu one of DBUve agency with European BUpenision The English Ziltah 
udge, only in very special cases exercises onguial jurudictioa He aits moitly 
aa a judge 0( appeal In cases involving a larger amount than £->0u an appeal 
bes from him to the ^uJdur or chief cuurt, at the capital. Thu is t ouce a su 


preme mvil and criminal tribunal * T 1 ere si e saj s Mr Cami i olb ** at presenr, 
(1S5S) fivejudires m the court at Calcntte am ifaiee at Agra at M«drat 
<me membe ol Council is president and there are th ee or hoary judges , at Bum* 
bay one member of Council lo president anl there are four judgeu ” ThLse judge* 
ships are appomtments oi greu importance with high salaries attached to ihem 
and th y are geuei idly conferred on some of tbe ablest men in the service. From 
theM Sadder C nrts again there is an appeal to the Piivy Coonal but as such 
appeals involve much expense and much delay they are necessarily few 
We have hitherto spoken only of e vil jnstice The ermimal jostice of the 
country is more in the hands M European officers A ela<<s of iunctionanes^ 
called X>epat>>Magistrates,*' has been recently estabhsbed and nahvea of India 
find entrance into » Bnt the bosineas generally is conducted by European 
znagisttates and judges The msgistrau uther exercises sumnury jurisdiction, 
m caaee sent beft>re him 1^ the police or he commits the prisoner to be tried by 
the fwSBionif jni^e according to the nature and extent tbe offence Mncm 
d^iends thcrefoM upon chiracter of these Seasions judgea The due ad* 
ministration of jus lee is not ea^, in any part of the world In India, it is espe 
aaliy diffi nit. Tto proceed iniis before the English judge are tamed on in a 
fomgu Isaguage and he has to fathom each depths of peijury, as tu this 
conntry are who ly unknown In India almost any amount of false iweanng 
may be nbtsmed for a lew shillings— a moat it might ha said for a few pence —so 
that a jn Ige has not only to decide according to the evidence before him, but 
BcowdtDg to what appears o be the ba ameof credibility where diffeient parties 
swear to totally opposite factor and in all probability, boto are (ymg To do th s 
satisfacton y it u oe essary th it the jn ige shontd poasan a diaunot knowledge of 
the langnage a clear msig^ into native diaracter, and a go >d perception of all 
those load and inadoual arcumrtanees, which mar thMw a aide ight npon the 
case adju neats L He ought, too, to be eaq;ienesGed In tbe work of jn ncial in 
vesygati n-»to possois a mm i habituated to the wagfaiug of evidence— and an 
which neither the dwtressing effects of the climate nor the weariness of 
bnnaess witbont intereet, can ov«re«&e or ssdoee Bnt it is not always that dm 
Besnons judges are selected fl» these qualiflostiooa. ** Some judges^' eeya an able 
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member ^ the Computy e cml lerrice, vbo is not likely to oTentele the osm m 
■ gAltuttbuownclaa^ 'ereoldudnerroae some are old* dueppsioted and ceatloBi 
and casea are bronght before them under the tnoet ttiifaYOiurable atetnuBtiiiiPef 
Bome weigh etrawe, and unable to make op their minds, think acquittal the 
la trt oouiM I aome oonsidenng themeehes i^arged with the faitere^ts of the 
piiBoner iia opposed to the roxgistr^e seek for e ery srgnment for acqnttttd 
iDbstaoti 1, or technical i and none haye any direct interest in the aucceu or 
iailnrs of the ex«>ouye adminKCration. Indeed, with Indian pohce Indna 
witnessee Indian contradictions and eteier Indian criminals, and cnt off as the 
judge completely is (irom many of the best means of dibcoverinq the tmih it 
requires great nenre snd great ooiifi lence in the proceedings of the magistrate to 
convict, unless the endence is more over * helming th m can be generally obtained 
The tendency indeed is rather to the acquittal of the guiltr than the pnnuh 
ment if the innucenU It has soraetimes happened that for want of legal 
and technical evidence notoiious offenders, ae Ihitga end D haita (profesnonal 
mart] rcrt and gang rubbeis) have been acquitted npon the evidence of membera 
of their onn fraternity nh hsve person ted piiesta, bankers or other respeotable 
witnesses and snom an alAi in ravoor of their oomradei. Inetanccs, on the 
otbei hand of eitcessive or inconsistent pantshments awarded in the Company i 
criDiinat conrta might be addnced I at there are few juduiul tribuoala, against 
which somo such charges might not be brought. Cfo the whole, however it 
must be admitted that this department of the Company a executive government 
u more deficient than any other ^e sholl speak presently of measures which is 
supj osed, wiJ] have the effect of improving tlie systenu 

Like the paragraph immediately preceding this, the following may 
be a bide too highly colouied Xhe writer views the matter from a 
home point of view, and takes the Government at their word, on the 
sabject of education Some la India have already had reason to 
distrust them 

It IB not permitted to us to enter Into details hnt it rai^ be bnef^ noted 
before we pass on to g’ance at other amelioiative iffiirts, thu the year I8v4 wss 
distinguished by a great odncational movement, from which the happiest results 
ate expected to flow when the sjstem then initiated is znoie folly devel pod. 
Up to this cimc there 1 ad been in our edncational efforts somethiog desultory and 
incubereot But the great meteuie ot 1846 was one of organization and combma 
tion I tie educational became on integral depanmcnt of government under a ree 
poDsible minister 

Ihe odiiii istrative egeney was at once elevated and extended For the first time 
tbeie nas an open and authi riutive recognition of the efforts of Missionary and 
otiier private boUioa Q nuts m old were offered to nil without refeience to the 
peculiar tenets of the presiiiu. authonuea And oideis wont forth for the in 
stitutiwn of univeiBities w h oh were to confer degrees umn thair afitatm lu all 
this there is good hope of progress and tliere » little doubt that the hope will be 
fuifllfed 

The concluding paragraph is well worthy of the history of the 
British m ludia It &ts upon what has long been the curse of 
Indian Government, and what has mode the sincerity of all its re* 
forms to be doubted, even when they were sincere 

With the prospect of conunued peace with the energies both of governing 
bodies and of individuals now stroioii g lo the light direction with an ei latged 
national sente of tlie duti s of the mother cunntiy tuwa>ds her giest Eestem 
dependency theie isho^efnl assurance tf afutuie for India far bngl ter then 
anything which the re tospeet yields la the most proimroas epochs of her 
past. But much remains yet to be don^ for the pe pie and it is only by 
unintermittent seal m behalf of the subiect miUiana and by sustained efforts 
wisefy directed towards tba pnUie good| tiiat vre can satufaoionl^ wdva the 
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grett prolileDi of gorenuDent wbicb bat b«en kid twfore a& ^n)«re it a tendenej 
towirdt « fitfelapumodic kind ci ««n<dokg tgtlMt wfaleb H were to be deaured 
tiiat the raten of udia eboutd giwrd tbeDHelm. Hie ttiBiiiliii to esertlon ought 
not to retide ill eiqr aeeideatal or tniuietit etreunetanee-io the fleeting etten 
tHm ofratlkmen^ the eetoal fntereatof theimblio tho oetiTitj of « reform 
aociety or the boatUityor diMppotnied indiTlduaU. only by contiaaally 
ttrmng w thoogb every year weie the last of cm expiring charter end over/ 
d^r Uie ew of a great Farluimfiitary conflict, that we ean prove onrtelvea wcHrthy 
of the great charjce entrusted to us, and justify die ways ot Ood to tuaa in the 
ibimdation of die Bnt>ah Indian Empue, 

We hare viewed this work, and tiie new edition of it, wholl; in 
an edacational light, and this is we believe, the chief ol^ect for 
which It IS intended But while according praise to the present 
Editor for what lie has done, we must make some exceptions 
It IS defective in the educational mackmert/ if we may use the 
expression, necessary for its full utility This could have been 
perfectly supplied by the pubbahers tUcmselves, who are well known 
as men of intelligence and literary ability, without any Editor 
There IS on index, bat for an educational work it should have been 
more of the raisonnf character 1 here is a map but it is the old 
one reproduced, with the addition of a separate section of the 
Burmese coast We would recommend the following changes and 
additions btnke out the first chapter entirely, since it la a mass of 
general description and not up to times, and substitute a chapter 
on the Geology of Indii and its Physical Geography Condense 
tlie chapters on the Portuguese and early English voyages, adding 
to the former an account of the St lliorae Christians and the 
Jesuits Break up the chapters on the Mogul dynasties into smaller 
sections on tho separate Emperors Re write the chapter on the Bri- 
tish conquest of the Carnatic and introduce both Clive and V\ arren 
Hastings more prominently Condense the two chapters on Mysore 
into one, and those on the Mahratta aud Pindaree campaigns into 
one Put the date at the head of each page, give a list of all 
the Governors-Cencral and tho Governors of the various Presi- 
dencies, chronologically arranged, with a tabular statement of the 
chief events in the oihcial life of each Give a list of all the Char- 
ters, with a simple statement of the chief objects of each Tn the 
earlier part of tiie work add a general chapter, giving an outline of 
the histoiy of Hindoo and Indo-Mahomedan Literature (and of 
course religion) , add a chapter on the Geography (descnpttve) of 
India, which would save the necessity of referring to other works 
The vdurne is large already, too laige perhaps for a School book, 
but space would be gamed were useless details to be struck out, and 
chapters condensed, even though new ones were added 

After all, we believe, tiie cause of education would be advanced, 
were the present Editor himself to undertake the task of bringing 
out a really good School History of India, were he to do for it 
what Dr Scfaimtz has done foivGreece and J^me, with the help of 
Thirlwall and Niebhur Mill and Thornton might be lus Thirlwall 
and Niebhur, and with his own personid knowledge of Indian History* 
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witli lus ready acoess to documents, with bu knowledge ef Indian 
neoeeaitieB and hu present hternrj reputation, sucb a work would 
command uniTersal approbation, and meet with universal sucoces. 
We would commend it to his immediate attention 
The other work at the bead of this notice is a far better school- 
book than Mr Murray’s Indeed all the histones in this ** School 
Series” are decidedly supenor to any that we have seen We would 
especially notice those of Greece and Borne by Professor Browne 
The present one of India is written, we believe, by Air Glmg bim- 
self, and none are better fitted to do so It is decidedly the beat 
summary of Indian History that we hare anywhere seen, and may 
be used with much success as a text book m young classes 
Were the style to be a htUe more relaxed, and the words a little 
more Saxon, it would be still more useful Its vocabulary of Indian 
words, marked according to the pronunciation, is well fitted to be 
useful to the purely English student, while the price (one shifiisg) 
puts it withiu the reach of all. We give the ftdlowing as a fiur 
specimen of the little Manual — 

1S28 —Five years being the eppomted time for the continuance in office of a 
GcTcmor General, Lord Amherst quitted Calcutta in 1828 and was sneteeded 
by a nobleman ufao was dbsnotir for the first time called npon to administer the 
afiairs of aa Indian pro-nnee General Lord William Bentinck had held office 
as OoTrrnoT of Madras in times of considerable difficulty and shonn himself 
w irthy of the trusL lie now assumed tbe rems of government in Bengal, resolute 
to preserve his position mid improve, but not to enlarge, the empire of the Com- 
pany which ho served The successos of former years enabled him to keep 
generally at pcficc and except to sappress some internal distut bonces; or to 
chase away plunderers from nbrostl, the Indian army had under him no profes 
sionul eroployment But his administration presented its onn distinetire ttotmas 
too Up to the period of h» amval, there had existed both at homo and in India 
the mist scnBitiva dicnd of every thing like interference wiih the religiona 
pr^udices of the natives Mot only were Christian Missionanes dis- 
ci untenanred, end com erts to ChnstisQity treated by their Cbimian rulers 
as the offscourings of society but practices the most abhorrent to 
the impulses of natural humanity were snfifbried to go on under the eiyes of 
tbe anthonties 1 may mention among ihcse, the buttee— a horrible lae which, 
IS con ummated by the burning of the widow of a deceased Bralimm on the 
funeral pile of her husbund and the scarcely leas inhuman custom which 
prevailed among the Riypootv, of putting to death their female children as soon 
as they were bom Ihese with the mmderoua ceremonies which attended the 
annoal progress of the idol Juggernaut from its templ^— when hundreds of 
pilgnma threw tht-mselves on the ground to be crnJied by the wheels of the 
eni rnious car m which the idol was earned, were not only held to be beyemd 
tbe reach of English interference hut were in some sort sanctioned and pro 
moted by the English government If a Brnhmm wished for a guard to protect 
him and his followei-a at a Gattee no English magistrate or officer would have 
rciuFcd It while the temple of the bloody idol was kept up, and his imests main 
lamed by a tax lovud upim pUgnme under the awhonty of the Cbiistian xulecs of 
the country 

T I Lord William Bentinek belongs the honour of having struck tbe first 
dec sive blew at these mischievous delusi nsu He forbsde any fuTther exposore 
of young children, declaring tl at any person guilty of the act shonld be tn^ 
for murder And imce be could not go so far os to atop the Suttee, be at leut 
provided that no woman should be burned against her wiU For he required that 
aohoe oboold be given of every intended Suttee, and that an fingiish uagistnne 
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aboiUd beat hand to cbIoiio wd protect ib$ dooned ereatBro, Aoold ihe, «t Uie laat 
momciit, dedre t» cetraet her promiM^ fimednleiiAj obtained ActuHted bj 
tbe Mine T4{htipiriti Lord WiUuiiD thMthbe eoold not directly promote the 
woric ct ooBvemon, took eue that no impedimeDtt ahoold be tiirown m the way 
of the pneehere of the isoepel And tbeeiyinx ebomiRiUioo of the temple of 
Juggenaet he et leait dimfniebed, by whhdnewfaf the miittary guard, wbicb 
seed to attend and do hoBOor to the oeremoiiy of deatb 

In (he oondnet of tbeoe and other meoame* of a like eort all of them tavmg a 
teadoner to good, though aome perhapa might be a little prematare. Lord Wiiliam 
Beettatf pMsd bit yean 4 ^ office in India. In 1834 1w reaignod, and after a 
hnef ipteiw, wae raeeeeded bj Lord Anckiand Ihia la^r ooblemau cniue 
into power in 183$ jmt two yean after a renewal of the Company a charter con 
corning which and the term<t impOKd upon the propneton by the governmeot of 
the day a few worda may not be out of place. 

When the Oompany ai^tie 1 f r a renewal of ha charter in 1813 the boon woe 
gnitfd, but n certain con htione, wh eh it waa fuppoaed at the time, Wfud 
lUHteiially interfere with the profita of the c rporotion besidea operating m a 
dai^roaa manniw npon the tempera rf the native* The trade to India was 
thrown npen to Bncuh merehanu generally and from Gia gow Liverpool &c , 
as a eii as fnm London, ahipe went forth freighted with goods that they might 
bring hack in exchange the productione of the &r east. This step was not token 
withont a great deal of preliminary inquiry and there were grsi e anthonhes 
who foretold only evil consequences from it. But their predictions were ialsified 
For awhile, indeed nmthes Glasgow n >r Manchester could compete m the In 11 a 
markrts with the nattve weavers. All, theref re that followed thu partiHl 
unshackling of commerce, waa to render Indian commodities rheaper and more 
abundant m England, and to give to Europeans, resident in India an oppor 
tunity of providi^ themselTM at lees cost than formerly with the productions of 
Great Bntmn The Hindoo weaver still retained a monopoly of bis own mar 
ket sn I the Ioh to nauve operMtves was as trifling as the gam to British 
IQHnQfactBrers of cotton clothes was small 

Time passed and the improvemanta introduced into the machinery of their 
enabled the manufacturers of Gieat Britain to fabiicate artic'es more 
beautiful ihon any whub the native weavers could produce and ec a less cost, 
liow Uie Andno, though a creature of enitom is never swayed by ideas of 
patriotism real or unaginary As soon as the English lurr^ant offbre I him 
cotton and woollen cloths better than be could purchase from the native wraver, 
and at a more moderate rate be dealt with the European And so the manufac* 
tores of Great Brit uu received a sbmulus proportioned to the check that was 
given to the Indian prodora 

Though the trade of India was opened to all England in 1813 the East India 
Company atUi retained a monopoly of the trade to Chino. The Chinese it 
was argued, were a proud and jetdons people. The servants of the Company 
knew fr (in long habit, now to deal with turn but there was good ground to 
fear that pnvate persons if brought immediately into contact with them would 
without, perhaps, intending it, ontrage all their prqodices and rousi. their jealonsy 
In this cose the exeliuton of English ships from the only port then open to 
foreign tradera would follow and our teas and other precious articles, heretofore 
brought in abundanea from Canton would either be cut off from n or must 
be sought for through other channels Besides the Company urged that on the 
proGts pf the Chinese trade they mainly depended f<ff the means of maintaining 
tiie army and carrying on tiie affairs of tbe Indian government and the King s 
ministers looking to ttte revenne pmd into the treaeuiy of 4OU,000f wuhi at 
trouble or eapemae in collecting did not feel Ibemselvcs a^orisvd to interfere 
with a svstem which, after all, laid as it was urged, a very trifling tax upon the 
people of England. 

llie eaepenment of 1813 however it nay have operated In India, had worked so 
ir»H for the mannfostaring and trading interests of Great Britain dkat on the 
ex{dratton of toe charter in 1833, a demand was made for a free intarcouTse with 
Cbiaa Ukewise , and, after a stout but meffeotoal reidstanee, the questiou was 
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carried From thtt mimient tfaa Faat Indio Company owaed, hi Os eorporoio 
capacity, to be a eommerraal liody It brolM up xte wwehonan m Leadwhidl 
Street and dMvhere diBcbaised the offictia asaa crews of lU mereaBtila marine^ 
Bold itt ma^dificeiit shipa, wtu^ on more dian one occasion, had well siutalited 
the hountir of the flag la war and reduced Its establbhineiits. To g vam 
wisely (he Indian empire became thonoeforth the sole duty of the Contt of l>Kee> 
tore, and the propneton of stock had only the rerenoe of that empire to look to 
for the payment of tbdr diiddcnda. 

From this it wiU be seen that Mr Gleig does not confine himaeilf 
to the beaten track of a^ttosho a?id sfahslut hutonuie, but takes ft 
leaf out of Niebhur’s and Macaulay^a book 


A Dream of a Siar^ end other Poem^ hy R F F OtkuitOi 1855 

In almost erery successive number of the Review^ we are called 
upon to notice loc^ literature, or literature that is ezeiaarely Indian 
in its origin and associations, and that literature is, or generally aims 
after, a poetical character We are not sure that there is any actual 
analogy between the two, but the fact is true, that as the first literary 
efibrts of every infant nation are of a poetical character, so those 
of individuals generally tend towards the same end In the former 
case, an infant nation full of yonth and its sanguine ignorance, 
body forth ^eir thoughts and emotions in a lyrical dress, m the 
latter, we have authors no longer actual infants or youths, with 
all the glow of emotion produced by the first impress of na- 
ture on the virgin soul, but literary infants, new to the sea of 
writing and pnnting, and publishing, gnffins in fact, who love to see 
thems^ves in print, especially if it be regularly and beautifully 
measured off in verse bnes Where physical and literary youth are 
combined, we have Imes full of emotion but expressed in so lack-a- 
daiBical and unnatural a form that a feeling of disgust is the result, 
W’'e see this in most of the first efforts of our great poets — efforts 
that on account of this very character have often been crushed, and 
sneered out of the literary world Most of the first attempts of the 
poets of the Byron and l^e Schools illustrate tins H ad Byron not 
possessed too stout a heart and felt too great a contempt fur the opinion 
of critical humanity, he would have ended his poetical career where he 
began it, as we believe, many a sensuive soul, biimful of Gods own 
poetry, but inezperienoed in the power of expressing it artistically, 
has oft^ done Keats is the type of a class, sumerous as the publish- 
ing and philanthropic world well know, little known to tbA 
public who are too often led aside by prqudiced and interested 
critics, but known to him * who will not bruise the broken reed, 
nor quench the smoktug flax ” 

Looking upon the effects of harsh and violent criticism on the 
author to whom it la applied, the History of Literature shews ns that 
there u a cnais, a tuming-pomt, to which if a man does not reach, he 
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becomes for ever i coweH end £ee btokon-beetied, ftiid b^nd which 
if he goeSf he mej be a stout he»rted eonl who can revile and 
eneer back in his torn, or a very nueanthrop^ who valnes the opmiou 
of entice less Ihan he would that of savages. Keate was one ot the 
former dau Hu Endymion, that fair child of his own o0hpnng, 
was m very troth a part of himself How delicately he nursed it as 
it came forth from his yootbfol brain, how carefully he sheltered it 
from all rude assaults, they alone can know who have themselves felt 
the aj^atu^ and who have dwelt wiUi a strange pleasure over then 
first prodactun And so it was that, whea the crashing pen of the 
Qtiarreri^ Rwtemr annihilated dlitaftmcied beauties, poor Keats 
almost died with his ofT-tpnng Byron is the best example ot the latter 
class — a man who went to the opposite extreme, which after all to 
him who wrote Childe Harold, who fought m the cause of the 
patriot, and died at Missilonghi was an unnatural one To such 
an extent did hu contempt for critios go, that m tus l>on Juan 
he could write thus of Keats 

John Keats who was killed off by one critique. 

Just as he really promised somcthuig great, 

If not uiKeIlii,ib]e without Greek, 

ContriTeil to talk about the Gods of late. 

Much as they might have been suppoMid to speak 
Poor fellow < His was an untowa d fate. 

Til strange the mmd that very fiery particle 
bhould let Itself be enuife il out by an artiole ” 

It becomes then tbe entio, and especially one who is in a position of 
anthonty, and whose every dictum may be received by the world as 
true, to be careful how he checks God s work in the poet’s soul, and 
at the same time to avoid the other extreme of praising bombaat and 
exalting conceit to the skies So-called and self elected critics, such as 
GilftUaa and bis diseased school, are ever dmng this, diacui enng rough 
diamonds in some for obscuie land. Our modern school of young 
poets IS an excrescence in literature which should for ever be cut off, 
with the unnaturally swollen bulb from which they spring 

It was not 80 that Christopher North eneour*iged young poets 
His pr<4eg«8 were poeto indeed He had the judicious taste to know 
where poetry really existed even m embryo, and many is the now 
happy local poot who owed his first knowledge of his own powers, 
and first abiUty to direct them anght, to Wilson’s kindly appreciation 
and advice 

We have been led to make these remarks by the character of the 
vdame before us Abstractly viewed as a poetical work, and view- 
ed with refermice to the canons of a healthy and stem criticism, 
it might be pronounced to be altogether nnworthy of notice But 
view^ m Its tendencies and c^bilities, viewed as it is t» posw, 
viewed in the circumstaaoes oi Indian life, and ^ its ovm production, 
V ewed too in the light of the general mntioal remarks that w® have 
already made, it is worthy of notiee, and to a certain extent, and m 
1 certain sense, of eneonragement. It is a first essay, and it u a 
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modest one — ^modest not only m tKe promisoft and statements made 
ID the preface, but modrat in tbe whole tone of the volnms It is 
not that the volume appeals to the reader apologetieally, depre^nting 
as It were, any attempt at har^ cnttcism, but the gentlenoss and 
gnntlemanhne s, the gteat domeatio emotion and true natural simpli- 
city that di«liDgu»h almost every piece, make the wader fisel tliat jf 
tlie wntei is nut a great poet, ke is at least a true man, whose 
thoughts, and fedings, and experipuces, the world wiU be tbe letter of 
licanng and knowing and com paring with their own The ** dumea- 
tic IS (ilune tho field in whu.li any roediocrS Indian poet will meet 
With success^ This is seen in the following pieces 

Hona TuouenTR 

The gloom of night b o ershadrag 
The chorrfal hght of di j 
And mj counti; t shores ars fhdmg 
From my tear dunm d 8%fat awaj 

With to morrow s dR^m awekutg, 

My Wishfol ^e will strsin 
O er the foam crown d I lllows breaking 
For those distant hula iii \am 

Each cloud the horizon crowning, 

To fancy a treachcrouB gaae 
Will Bcem a daik clid* frowning, 

Tlirongh noon a deceitfai base. 

Jj en now my memofy s taming 
To scenes I piud of yore 
And Riy heart in absence boroing 
With iovo voAit befonBL 

Kow the haants 1 trod in childhood 
Bise A«sh befotw my view, 

Frimrose beds d«.ep m the wild wood, 

Banka where early violets gtew 

Trees beneath whose shade reclining 
Tve scap d the heat of noon, 

Throagh whose gmat bmaches ehining 
I've watch d the harrest moon. 

Orovm anud whose lonely masea 
1 ve spent >ona summer days 
Dreaming o er the pictur’d pages 
Of Wild romaotie lays. 

The broad mmestic nvar 
My hght skiff tibeie afloat, 

Tbe tall aspen a lulling quiver, 

Boaib nhich 1 moor'd boat. 

While memory s thus dfajflaying 
Those scenes ao hnght amd elear, 

Fhnqy sees aerom them strayu^ 

Lev d forms Aat made then deaen 
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Now neUdoks 1 bew the 'mleei 
thoM 1 ieve •au0» 

And nj fluttenog haert rqoteee 
At Mmc long SinrUb d Hram. 

It If put, mj dream of gladnem I 
Night broorta along the deep % 

To my lonelr coach iq eadneea 
I go, hot not to tleop. 

SKPABeTZOm 

Btid on mj hpT it» fr<igraiioe lingers, 
rrtc foil of pure and ten ter tiln^. 

The memory of that lore fraoghl kua. 

And the uifc pteuare of thy fiugere 
hent through mv heart bo deep a thnil. 

It seema aa if 1 felt it atiU 

Xoviog wife so steadraat and trae*h«Br(ed| 

Sluwij they 11 pees, and lull of paui. 

The hotira until we meat in 
From thee ani] onr dear infant parted, 

1 want the hei^ part of Ufe, 

A apoitiTe child, aod faithful wife. 

In draama I gaze on your Iot d facer. 

And my heart knows e en thus a joy, 

Beholding thee ai d thy eweet boy 
I bear diee feel ihy fond embraces. 

And waking how I hate the Ii(,ht 
That puts such pteasaui dreama to flight 

It 18 difficult to catch the foU spirit of Orientalism as Moore, nrho 
had never seen the Onent, caught it, and hence we commend K F F , 
for attempUng so little that is descnptiTe of the li*st of India, its 
history and associations We give one little specimen — 

THB B8IKH XOTBSR B nAJCEHT 

* Sirdar Shan Singh was huned and kiUel hy the rains of the exploded 
macazine his body was found so heavily ironed that he conid not pOBSibly 
ba\e walked the U>dy of bis litfla boy was found beside hia, both In (he ^ 
titude of calm repoae , they had evidently bwsn killed m sleep , they were 
huned with all honor, and the gold bangfeA on the hoy b anna were sent to his 
surviving rebittvaa.’* 

A YbAB IX TBB reXJAB, 

And tbon art gone, my prectona one ’ To me 
Henceforth the world la desolate and drear, 

Suce thy bitths prattle I no niiora may hear, 

Never again tby form of beau^ aee. 

Tby brave hkl too t so food so true to me ’ 

Ha had no heart for falsehood, and I swear 
Hia spurt was aa flree Awn gnile as fear , 

And yet they fink, hu name traachury 

Fettei^d and manadsd yet calm hia lest^ 

Thou, in sweet ahunbar, fa ba bosom lay. 

When Heaven in mercy call d your aonla away 
To the bright, peaeefU mensons of the Blest. 
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tiOT (I ones 1 frMtt yon ay Bbaence bo 
A few d»k hour* of sobtndo and wo« j 
A gpeoe th« woaan steam shall flow 
Bra the freed soul dislt bid flwcwcll to gnef 

There is something pleasing m the following, thongh it i» not 
written as a Missionary would have dme, vrho has himself tolled and 
“ travailed in birth for souls’* — 

THE WSSIOVABISS IV IHSU. 

What seek ye here on these golden ahom, 

So flu- from your island home ? 

Ivory, »pice rich niken stores, 

Say u It for such ye come t 

Thwv are dumooda rare m Oolcoada » lajno, 

Farr pearls in the Ocean s sand. 

Here rnby and emer Id brightly shine. 

And gold lies on every n^d 

There are tlimgs more rich than silken woof. 

More pure and more bright than gems. 

That ever hung from a kingly roof 
Or Sparkled in Diadems 

There are ernng souls, ns these we pnae. 

It 18 these we come to seek 
We fain would opciUhe blind man s eyes. 

Comfort the cuntriie and meek 

We fear that Goethes ^‘Kenst du das Land wo die Zitronen 
bluhen ” had much to do with the inspiration of the following — 

AX OKKNOWK XAmO. 

There s a joyous clime whore the mourner s breast 
Foigcts the cares of this false void land 
Where cho weary mar find a |lace of rest 
And the happy may join a kindred band 

There are sounds of mirth at the noontide hour, 

When gay gronpe dance heath the chesnat trees, 

WhispenngB at ere in the lealy bowei 
And songs at night on the moon ht seas 

Thcrenre lovely haunts in the greenwood shades 
Where the coy Wood Nymohs unseen may sport. 

The e are circles greeu In tne grassy glades 
True d by the fairies midnight court. 

There are secret caves, wheooe the streamlet springs, 

Where the gansh aonbeams nover come 
And the hymph of the fountain sits and sings 
Her low svi eet stram mid the aolemn gloom 

The streamlet s murmur will oft recall 
That cherish d lay as tt glides alm^i 
And the listener may bear m the waterfall 
Borne scatter d notea oi that plamtlve semg 
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Then an bnglj riven, beride whoee etreanui 
The vild flowen hhuMom the Iitb year, 
Where Ao light of Bomnieretentall/ gleams 
And the waves an ever eull and dear 

Hiere are groves where ihe eihrery orange flower. 
Throng*} the dark foliage glaacu hnj,ht. 

Where Acariaa wave er (he d^asmm bower, 

And the Jjlj Dprears its bells of hght. 

There are shapes of beantj so piusing &ir, 

Their semblance was never seen on earth 
Whose biightcst form bath « shade of care 
And IB Buiruw s child from her very b rth. 

There are scenes more lovoljr than ever shone 
On theraptur d pamter's tranced sight 
Such as thuu neier hast gas d upon 
Lanh bath no colors half so bright 

Tis a land where nothing of earth bath part, 
Guarded by many a potent spell 
The air built dime of a poet s heart 
The home where hi* fancy loios to dwolL 


While U F F somewhat succeetls iti the Bmaller pieces m the 
volume, we fear that he entirely fails lo the * Dream of a Star ” 
The true w poefuta IS not seen roeiely*in tlti> exquisite poetical hand* 
ling of detached or small pass^ca, but its t< ly lng]ie<)t manifesta. 
tion IS evident in the eoneeption of the plan of n gieat poem eaUi as 
the glorious epics and dramas of Greece, Spain, and Kiiglaud Plus 
IS entirely wanting in the * Ui'eam of a Stai ” and it seems to our 
unimaginative soul to be more like the pretty raiings of a moon- 
struck sonnetteer than the well ordered, artistic and lyiic work 
of a true Foet It wants the two great requisites of a truly good 
poem — Unity and Uaconsciousness We give an extract from it, and 
conclude by reminding oar readers that our remarks have been chiefly 
influenced by these three considerations — the author writes in India 
and for Anglo-Indians — it is liis flrat attempt — rite whole is dis- 
tinguished by gentlcmanlifiess, gentleness and modesty Strange 
canons of cntici'im, you will say Yes, bat true practically, when 
applied to such woriu as the Dream of a Star” and otlier Poems — 

Sorrow is the night of man. 

In giief alone to him il given 
Wuh intellecbual eye to sian 
The glottniiB mysterieB of Hoavon 
9 Rch sanshiae givtw vkw 
One wide arch of bMvenly blue 
But ■« when night, widi darkling hand, 
l>rawB her gray cm tato o'er tlic laud 
Bach of Ueaveii a s iiulnf ho t 
Appears, at fais appointed post 
Su, when sorrow s nuht cum s o ei ns, 

Starry vUionJliise btrero at , 
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A nighty firmamenk of tbonglX 
Opens npoH ns anseoekt f 
Then to man i« given to look 
Into Wisdoms besTeu mik tx)ofc> 

And f^om its exhanstleBB store 
To learn a new and {xiceteaa tort. 

Tliese little tmantsy nde bj ade» 

Throvtth the gathmng daikaesB 
With n^t steps^ and In ntence pass. 

Where swaUmg mounds of rank dark grass 
Disclose the gamer-hoaBt of Death, 

And now th^ draw a froer breath. 

Pauses and look round with eager eyes 
Peering towards the Eastern ekw 
Whr move with such a noisetess tread 
Aalf they fear'd to wake the dead f 
Why keep such silence ?— Death s doll ear 
May not thwir gentle voices hear 
Ko sound shall reach it, till the blast 
Of Angel tramp proclaims that Time is past. 

Like one ereet though gray with years, 

The simple Villsge Church nprears 
Its time worn tower with ivy clad. 

And the old yew tree, dark and sad. 

Stands like a mourner in his woe, 

Weeping cfer those who deep bdow. 

Peeping through its topmost branches 
A tremalous nj of star light glancei^ 

Cheering and tender as the light, 

Which fond hone dieds on sorrow a night , 

And pleasure mis those infant eyes, 

For night by mght they watch the rise 

Of that lov d star whose beam imparts 

A gladnms to their artless beans 

Innocent loy l^matnrer years 

Will vamly seek nor pravers nor tears 

Can B er reoal— we only know 

tnch pure delight bofure the glow 

Which the new bom spiiit from Heaven bears. 

Is cbill d by the cold uorld s toils and eares 

KneeUng beside a mother’s knee. 

How sweet is Ae prayer of Infancy 1 
How sallied hearts, in after ^ra 
Tortur d by doubts oppress’d by feara 
Look back with sad regretful gase, 

To Childhood s pure and guildess days. 

And tong to utter praise and prayer, 

&mple and true as childhood s were. 

Folded m Shimber’s soft embrace^ 

Sweet smiles enwi eath each httle face. 

Till the glad mother fondly deems. 

That angel voices haunt their dreams , 

And who wiU say it cannot be 
Thai Qaardian Angela ever near 
Watch by the couch of Infancy, 

And whmpw in the sleeper 8 car 
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Talas of aland all bright and &ir 
« nd happj cluldTea dwdliTig there, 
Titl (tie ddiuht the splnt feeu 
In milca across the featares steals. 
As npples on the founuin diow 
The velUngof the ^ring below 


Proe^ing$ of a General Conference of liengal Protestant Mts~ 
sionanesy held at Calcutta^ September 4 7 , 1855 CalcutlOj 
1856 

This real little volume the contents of yluch ajipeared first m 
tbiee sot COS'*! V 0 nurabois of the Catentta CA?$ittaH Ohserverj will 
be hailed with great «ia!i«faclio« b> all who art interested lu mis- 
sionary operations, as earned on in Indui, and particuhuly by young 
31isaionaries, because it chends in a compendious form, the 

lessons of experience in icfercncc to some of the most important 
aspects and branches of Mi<;Mon'iry work 

The introduction supplies the follow mg information regarding the 
Conference — 

Dunn th^ fint we x m Sopta-nVr [H5 3 there was heW in Oal nna a ser es 
of meoH njaM of | ecuhar inUiCht to ino^ wbn tiiUcL the progi-e s wf the Mis 
sionary^||b in In hi O n rarir as ci cumBtaTirce which rarely occur 
at one !j ‘iti the Mi sunnrics resiihnt, m the com trj pans nf Bengal 

wcie ti chief tonn ot the P mdtncT and u was air^u^id that, with 

the Ord aha Mi'S! mires a Qtari 1 C mic c ir^ should Us h Id o take into 0 i n 
SI lerati n the pi^sent posinou of the d lof qiipstions connected wnh their comn on 
woih The niectiji^s of the Onf renc«. lasted fiur day and br c reful attmtion 
to orderly arrangements a gieat anionnt of business a got tIiroiu.h In hot brief 
period The rca cst hirmonv prevailod thnughout the numeious discussions 
the obention of nil was diiecicd cxcl sively to Misaionury sah|ertB and not a 
word WHS «aid respcctin di e ecclesi stical difierencet which have so tuach 
divided t?i« charches of < hn tendom 

The list of members enumerates forty seven Missionaries and 
seven other persona, of wlu m three are ministers 

Tlie plan adopted at the business meetings (for there were also two 
purely devotiChal meetings, two social meetings at breakfast and one 
pubbe meeting) was very practical Hip discussion of each subject 
was opened by one of the Missionaries, who n^as supposed to be 
most intimately acquainted with it, by leading a paper previously 
prepared, after which all pre-.cnt had an opportunity of expressing 
their opimona on the results of their experience At the dose of the 
discussions, or at the next meeting. Resolutions were adopted, em- 
bodying the substance of the views, held by the m^ority on each 
subject 

Ihe following IS a list of the topics that were selected for consi- 
deration 

ZWnfay, Smiemier 4tA. 1 —Tbs progreu made by Christian Mi ncmi inBengal 
Paperpr pared by the Bev J MaUeus. 
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Tueidtti) Stpimber 41ft. 2 ->Tbe pMoHar difflcnltiea eneountered by liCBSiom id 

Belial Hapw by the «ev A. F iWoix. 

Wednetdaif Slumber 5dL 8~>PieBehmg the Gospel in tbe native tongnet. 
Fftpara by ihe Re* J Wei^r, and the Hev J Simbbina. 

Viednetduy $g>(em&er 4 <~EQglieh Misuoaary EdDcation Paper by the 
Ror 1> Uwert 

Thuraday September 6fL 5 —'Dio influeoee of Indigo pUnthig on ibo spread 
of Cbristianity Paper (treating also of some kmdrM topics} prepared by the 
Bev F Sciiorr 

Thviaiay September 6 A 6 »The Zemindan System and Chiiatiamty Paper 

the Bev J C > nge 

I'riduy September 7th, 7 -^-ImproTeniNits desired in Mimionaiy work In Jndat 
its SQpportets in £arop&3 PSper by R R Underhill, Esq 

Friday September 7t& 8 — Vernscular CShnsUan Literatnro- Paper by the Bev 
J Long 

hrtday, SepUmhv 7ik 9 — Vemacalffir Mimioii Schools Paper by the Bev B 
Geidt 

Friday September 7^ 10>-Nabre Bsmale Edaeatioo Paper by the Ber 
J Fordyce, 

The “ Proceedings” of the Conference nr© enriched with all these 
papers, and also contain tlie cream of the discussions to which tbej 
gave rise, and the Uesolations finally adopted retrording them An 
Appendix, supplies the substance of a paper, by the Rev W Smith, 
which w-is originally intended to introduce the third topic, but 
winch arrived too late , so that the important subject of preaching 
HI the vernacular tongues is elucidated bj three different wi iters 
The second papei of Appendix treats of Orphan Institutions, as 
a branch of Missionary labour, <— a topic which ftom want of tune 
could not be discussed 

It 18 obvious that these Pioceedings” contain nch materials for 
reflexion , but want of space forbids our dwelling upon them in 
detail, and we find it diificult to coll choice passages fimu papers 
containing so much information in so condensed a form 

We must not, however, omi^to call atlention to a document, which, 
forms the conclusion of these proceedingB>> and which consists of 
** an Appeal fiom the General Conferenceof Bengal Protestant Mis- 
* sjonaries to the Committees and Boards of Management of the 
‘ various Missionary Societies in Europe and America.” It is a 
document worthy of the Conference, in w^ch it onginated, and of the 
object at which it aims The ibllowmg paragraph ^ will give some 
idea of its contents — 

We are not content with tbingft as they are It is not that we find fault with 
efibitsin the past or wnh tbo results which they hare prodneed Je u not chat 
we are dibsatufieil with nlmt is beiAi. done or aith the modes, in which Mibeiodb 
are earned on Bat ire turn to the other side We cmteinjhite with profound 
awe the vast the imlcMrlbable amount of labour yet to be ace mphshed We 
know that the Lord liu blessed us Wo look 00 oar converts; and on other fraita 
of Missions with iilessure But the more we know India, the uiore we are over- 
whelmed by the euDStdaietioil that millions upon millioos never hear the 
and that millions upon millions die unconverted Chd you wonder then that we 
ask for larger agenaes that fbr this boW service we a| peal to yoa for ntoie mmi 
and more and that we ask the Chnrch to aid ns by more repeated and more 

fervent prayers P The gronnds of oar appeal are ooineroQs t the fores of our 
clainie u unanswerable. W® behev® that eveiy kind of plea wbteh can be feiriy 
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niged on behdf of otter Udatrons laadfc can te presented with greater force on 
b&lf of India.”— p. 161 

* We wonld enggeet that ewy aoaetj ehoold endeavoar to send a few more 
men in proportion to ila stroogth and » to pla«e them a* to render them a real 
and powerful addition to the present agemcr If oat of tbs twenty socioties 
enga^ in Indian Missioiu tbe huger send lot men ( and othera lese, so as to 
arcttre an average addition of fire men each during the next five years, there will 
be found no leas than fire hundred Uunoiiaries m India of whom a hundred will 
hare bees entirely added during that brief nenod We pray jon to rrgud oar 
appeal for the land m which we labour We plead for the maltitodes we soo^ 
whose Ignorance we know, whose passage into another world in anch tmmbcrs 
unaaTed fills as with moanntig and sadn^ We ask year efforts. We aak ^ur 
prayers May the Lord of the Church himself prepare the harvest, uid send forth 
more labourers to nsp U for his praise. * 


1 The Ecutem Female's JFhend JEdmhurgkt 1855 

2 Fly Zeaoesfor Indtan Homes I — The Davm II — Appeal 

to the Hfyahs and JBabus of Bengal III — Emancipation 
if Indids Daughters IV -^Shadows on Native Society 
V — Appeal to the RuUrs of British India, VI — Zenana and 
Select ScAooZ Scheme Yll — CAmfwiJi Ladies tn Rmdostan 

Calcutta^ 1855 6 

3 Emanmpatwn of Tfbmen tn India Calcutta, 1855 

4 Native FeroAde Education tn India a Paper submitted to ike 
General Conference of Bengal Mrs^KmctTies hy the Rev John 
Fordgte^ Calcutta, with the Resolution of the Conference Cal- 
cuttOf 1855 

Wbbs the “Flj Leaves for IiSian Homes’* remarkable for 
nothing else, they would excite our interest by the fact, that they are 
the only specimen in India of a kind of Periodical T iterature, which 
13 largdy published la England and has been the means of immense 
usefulness lu aU great social and religious questions Littlo in them- 
sdyes as Trw% and small Magazines have hitherto been, and much 
abused as they have often been by religionists o£ various sects, the 
place taken by them in the literature of our country has been no 
insignificant one Often has the history of the infiuenee of rehgious 
tracts been written, but never has the infiuenee of the same kind 
of Literature on groat socud questions, affecting the temporal weal or 
woe of whole masses, been fully traced They have often originated 
questions of the utmost importance to the race, and when these 
Imve been fairly put before the public, have illustrated and assisted 
them in their vanons beanngs, as nothing else could have done 
It would perhaps be wrong for us to say tiiat religions tracts have 
done more evil than good, or to place them in the same category 
with many of our rdigioos hymns, which are as unhealthy in their 
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spiritual tone, as they are deadlj in their effects on the minds of 
those who read or use them But we fed that they are m their 
proper sphere, and that all must hail them, when brought to bear on 
social problems on the border land betwemi heaven and earth, pro- 
blema the solution of which, every man who cares for the welfare 
of the species, ought to have at heart This is, we believe, the first 
case in which such an original literature, not of a newspaper charao> 
ter, has been produced m Indio, and the cause which it has chosen 
to uphold, is precisely the cause which hithurto has stood in the way 
of India’s advancement and civilisation, the cause which has been too 
much neglected by all classes from its very obscurity and difficulty 
— we mean that of Native Female Education The whole of the 
works, whose titles we have given, are intended to aid this work, and 
in them we see manifested an enei^y, an enthusiasm, and at the 
same time a calm wisdom and judgment^ such as the cause of the 
oppressed, the ignorant and the degraded alone can excite 

We need not here shew the immense importance of elevating the 
women of IIldu^ if ever India is to be civiUsed and to take her 
proper place in the scale of nations The simple truth is — a truth 
now gr^ually dawning on all who have hitherto attempted to do dis- 
interested good to the country, that until the efforts put forth to 
educate women are equal to those so largely put forth for the other 
sex, and equal also to the great obstacles to be met with, all post 
attempts humanly speaking can bear but little fruit, and all future 
energies must be foolishly wasted Nor need we trace the history 
of such agencies as are already in operation, or organised by a few 
true and wise plulantliropists who are now no more. Tins was done 
at some leugtbr in our previous number, and to the article there on 
* Native iemale Education’ would we refer our readers The works 
before us shew what can be done for a despised cause, when a real 
man undertakes its advocacy and devotes every thought of his heart, 
and every energy of his nature first to understand and then to 
advance it We believe that the author of most, if not all of these, 
is the Rev John Fordyce, who came to the country some three years 
ago fur the special purpose of devating Native Femi^e Education 
Then m what a wretched state it was A few noble hoarts — 
chieily the wives of Missionaries, had bled for the woes of millions of 
their own sex and had now and then, but very rarely, enhsted men 
with energy and wisdom in the work The result w^ comparativefy 
great— compared, we mean, with the energies put for&, but compared 
With the grandeur of the olyect, the mightiness of the obstacles, and 
the past neglect shewn, it was trifling indeed What waa wanted was 
for the cause to take a national aspect, to be devoted to a national 
position, to be separated from the mere sectarianism and religionism 
of opposite sects, and to be placed on the basis of tliat Bible Beh- 
gion, which underlies all evangdical systems, the object of which 
was announced in such woids as these ** to open the blind eyes, to 
bung out tho prisoners from the prison, and them that sit m darkness 
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out of tihe pnson*}iou»e '* It u tbiB that has been done ui tbe 
present case, and the resnlt is that, owing chieilyto the new view taken 
of the question and the new appliances brought to bear on it, it has 
created an interest in tnaaj circles where f<Nnnerl7 it was looked on 
with contempt, and a desire is arising to pat forth new efforts among 
many, who had formerly never thought of the matter Ihe educa* 
tion of Hindoo women is now a groat social and national question , 
the Churches are recognising it as such, the Press acknowledges it, 
sad all classes, even natives themselves, are becoming stirred regard 
log it. 

In Bengal this is largely owing, under Providence, to the fact that 
the question has been t^en from the narrow region of the purely 
derteal and pnestly to the umversU and the social, without losing 
any of tiliat world-Chnstianity which was given for all The education 
of the women of India, and their elevation in the social scale, u that 
which they have a rtg^ to in the eyes of Ood and man, independ 
ent of any Christianity or Revelation from heaven whatsoever 
Their right is as clear as ever that of tlie slaves was to liberty, 
when Wiiberforce so nobly pleaded for them on the ground of an 
iqjured and d^raded humanity And it wilt be the ^icy of those 
who have now taken up the cause to sink the pnestly in the manly, 
and the purely Missionary in the philanthropic, that thus they may 
raue those who, like eiiildren, might otherwise be lundered fixim 
availing themselves of the light and liberty which tliey bring ** Be 
ye wise as serpents and liarmless as doves ** We here recommend 
no abandonment of Christianity such as there is in the Dcthune-school, 
and such as our Government has been guilty of in their wliole 
schmne of godless e lucation In Uie * Zenana Scheme ** there is 
no stipulation that shall be excluded Wc i-ecomoiend a drop 
pu^ of priestly pnde and forms and bigotry in the genuine 
Iwr and chan^ of a Gospel that m free as the breath of Learen 
But when viewed in the light of such a Ohnstianity, how much 
nobler this scheme becomes, how near to God it is elevated, yea, 
how like to God man himadf becomes when carrying it out. it is 
such a policy that has given Mr Fordyce, we believe, such tangible 
success. 

This earnestness in the cause is spnnging up in India, but we 
fear it is not so in England — not yet at I^t We trust that 

same means that have been used here to put it in its proper 
position will be applied there, so that tlie philanthropic pubU^ 
who begin to cease their libeiality, or to ask for evidence of 
its fi-uits, will see that this is tlie worm that has been at the root 
of the and will resolve anew to exert themselves to destroy it 
for ever The scheme that has given most promise of success in the 
education of native women, while almost edl others have compara- 
t vely failed is termed the '* Zenana and Select School Skiheme ** The 
following extract from the ‘ Fly Leaves* will at once give an account 
•f its nature and Buccess in detail, and serve to shew the style of our 
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new periodical hteratare We irost soon to see socb applied to other 
great social questions >«• 

The great d(‘6idoratam ever amea Ifatira Female BdoeaUon was b^^nn in 
Bengal has been a plan adapted lo the Hindu domeetic conabtation and fitted to 
ino^e eocietj b; ivathinji pointa of infiuence m the upper ranka Iwoaldtsor- 
dialljr ooiumenJ moie or lass erery plan that has been tried whether Day Board 
in(, nr M irmal sehoniB but i hoy have left uns'lvod the probietn How \» 
epency henf f am hvrape or trntn«i/ m Ii dut to be emptou^ so Amt Ae benefit 
medwtely oj t/ie few JiaU ftaiten the general educatwn of India § daughters f 

Tlllv bOLClION OF THB FkOBLEM IS I beliaie, the ZSUSA AXD Selbot 
'ScJiuuL bent KB 

Jn a vcrytuiv rnscs oOvernesHS have been employed fiir brief pennds by native 
pcnticrocn a d therois teas n 1 1 believe tha* not a few yomig Babas have tanght 
th ir wives and sistera Many years o„n Mis Wilaon Miss Bir<l Mrs Chapman 
ani olic SYuitcd ananas were welcomed aid ini{>arted a In tie Instractum to 
the inmates but so far as wc know there was no p)«n commenced till the 
picsentvear capable nf inileilmie mtinbi n, and on a self snstaming principle, 
T >c plau originated with the Itov Tliuiaas '^niith So long os 1 S40 
be pi iposed a sell me Or the domestic odaemon of the femalM ot the tipper 
cla scs but It met it he tune mth no c rdial, or at least no practical reaponsew 
rtiiB was not his own dep rtmentef labour and ihn^e whose work it was would 
not then lake it up Since February last it has been my privilege to co*operate 
wi h Mr bmilh m c ninicncing a plan similar to that piop^ed fifteen years ago , 
end ac iha expei- mcnl has succeocted admt ably these nine months, it may not be 
prcmaiare now to ipjke it kr own concealing only for the present the names of 
those n itivc gentlv^men who have n bly dared t advance before their ftlhiwa 
Tile oonsont of scveial higny mtellig nt Babus was obtained to adnut a 
governess and pay fin her services and tfaj on the uDderstBadlng that she 
would be ficc to impart religious instruction A European ^vanieas was sent, 
accnmi anted by a iiatii o g rl as her ass slant and the reanlts as regards the 
rogress of her pujal iheir attndimeot to heiself and their lively interest in 
cr iDStrnctions ai e highly g atifying The only outlay was for the pnichase of 
a hirsQ and gharce, Uio Bsbns pt\yin>, neatly nnuogh for a small salary to 
the tea(.hei and the cnneiit expenses of the conveyance. Similar arrangements 
arc m progiess with other native gentlemen and a second governess has joat 
began and mat soon bo wholly omplnjed m domestic tuition, for which she is 
singii nrly qitalilicil bv licr prndenco and expenonce as well as by a thorough 
Itnowlt/d^e both ot Eng ihh and Bengali 
ITie ioaJint, featiuofl of this scheme aie the foWowmg i— 

First — A free home si oiild bo pv »\ I led for the governesses m an Institution 
dcioiud to ihis c iii^o In the cx\ieriinent whvhhaa been so successfnl already 
this was chooi fully air rded in the Omhau Homa and, os more Zenanas open, 
the governess'' 3 nughe reside m the different Femae Institutions; which would be 
no losers by icc ii in^ those nho arc ready to errry good woik 

Secandlu - Each Governess should be hcroiup uied by an Assistant, or at least 
an Ajah In nier to su tain the respeciabiliiy of the a^emc^ and to secure the 
ftillcr confidence « f iti sup otters 

Gun veyanors and horses must be provided Iqr the fhenda of the 
ennae I he evpetue of hired conveyances wouid rnmons In Februarv 1 paid 
Ks -to, fiT ac( nvoyaiice for one goverues’i Tins coni 1 not be coutinued, and 
so a imall gharee was lurchased The f llowtug is the account of our first ex 
perimoi t , but it may not always bo possible to be so economical 

Denn gbaree 
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„ 60 0 0 

„ 100 0 0 

.. 2S 0 0 
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This Mun WM advsaesd hj tlw Trworer of «w Inatitotion wrfw my ewe, u 
fhfl porpow w*» »« ke^i^ wMi !*• object^ and with the appals to which Iml 
co&tnbubona had h«ea the raepenm f bat. on many accounts, it is now Important 
that the Bcbeme dioald have its separate lesonreea 
fbartA^-oThfl paroats or ^stdisns shoeld pays sam saffiojeat to meet tho 
whole, or at least the Ktester part of ihecuriest enpeosn j and this not so much 
for the aid wtileh regular payments furnUrhes to any sdieme but because it in 
vijres an uni^irtant principle and if acted on, will secure a more ro'id and 
healthful, though pethaps a Jess rapid progress. 'Qie foUomng is an aecount of 
out first expenment <— 

CoBBKirr Extshsb Acoouxt 
Fdtnauy IH to Oetobtr 31«r, 1855. 
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S months, @ 35 Co« Rs 
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Ft om another Babn 

Xhttn ® 16 , 
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lEVum another Babu, 

6j months @16 „ 

104 


Co 's Bs" 

433 
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For salsnss nod other current expciwes Ca 5 S& 452 

3 3 


The above account reqnires explsnstion The rates are experimental and for 
elemental? tnition-olU 18 for those residing m town and Rs. 25 for l^ose in the 
aahurbs. The salaty of the govetneM is less than it cun again 1 >b for a like period bo 
catue the work being an experin ent she retained, part of the tunc her salary from 
the Iin^itutiOD and, thongh lattoHy wpsmee ic w too small being only ^ 40 
Our aim mast be to make salaries vary from lU 50 to 100 accorduig to quaiifica 
tions and actual work To secure this each should if posssible have four Zenanas 
(two daily) $ pavmsiits should be higher when higher branches arc taught and 
a small fond sb uld be provided to meet contineencies 
By Stleet SekooU as part of the Hcheme, I refer to what will ere long be rom 
moo as a step in advance of tuition in Zenanas viz. several contiguous families 
meeting in one boose for lostructiun An arrangement cf this kind is alioady 
almost completed This is the second step The third would be public schools 
made select by the terms of admission and the final result of tbeoe aod o h r 
concurring p'us wiU be echods adapted to every clam of Indies daughters. 


A MamuU ^ Svrve^g for /nc&a, detailing the Mode of opera- 
turns an the Revemte Surv^e tn Sengal and ike North Western 
Provmoes Compded by (kplains R SmUh and H X TVtut^ 
her, Bengal ArtUlerg, Second, Edttian. London, 1855 

TnxBworfc, whit^ was made the subject of an article la this 
Review some tunef* ago, bas now reached a second editioa It is 
not now intended to enter at all into any dtsoasaion on the modes 
desenbed in this * Manual,* as employed m the Bevenue Survey, 
or of the importance and progress of that work. Several errors 
and defiects vrere before pointed out, which it might reasonably 
have bemi expected, should have been at least piMially corrected 

• Cakem iteuftw, XVI, Ho 81, Alt 8. 
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and remedied in thie second edition It is rather sarprinog ta find that 
in no case has this been done. Thus we find the tenth theorem stand- 
ing at page 13, precisely as in the first edition , and so of the other 
errors On some of these farther remarks will snhsequently be made 
The work professes to be “ a concise manual, adapted to the peco- 

* liar reqairements of this country, and eondensing into a small 

* space not only what alone can he found in a vast number of stan- 

* dard, and expensive works, but embodying the precise modus 
*• ftp ranc^t of the department, from uupublished and exclasiTc 

* sources ” (Pref p IV ) 

For convenience sake, in noticing this volmne, we may treat it as 
containing matter of three didUnct lunds Ist, the Mathematical por- 
tion embraced cbiefiy in Part I 2nd, the description of instrunienta, 
forming Part II and Srd, the practical part, describing the pre- 
cise vi^us operandt of the department’* and embodied in Farts III , 
IV and V It is intended to confine the subsequent remarks chiefly 
to the first division 

It is not a little surprising to meet in the first page of the work, 
with the assertion that tAe trutAs of Geometry arc founded on 

* defnttwns^ each fumtshtng at once an exact notion of the tAing 
‘ dcfmd, and the ground aork of aH conclusions r^ating to it ** 
This striking dictum not unnaturally recalls the similar one made 
long ago by Dugnld Stewart — “ The principles of Mathematical 

* Science are not the axioms but the defniium f* Now without cn- 
tenng into any lengthened discussion nponthia theory, in which Cap- 
tains Smith and Thuillier follow Stewart, it seems necessary in order 
to correct what is humbly conceived by us to be erroneous, merely to 
state with Dr \YheweU that while Luchd’s definition of a straight 

* line leads to no truth whatever, his axiom respecting straight bnan ^ 

* IS the foundation of the whole of Geometry , and that tliough we 

* draw some inferences from the definition of parallel straight linesi, 

* we strive in vain to complete the Geometnoal doctrine of such lines 

* without assuming some axiom which enables us to prove the con- 

* verse of oar first propositions That Geometry depends upon 

* axioms as well as definitions, is supposed by the form in which it is 
commonly presented And we shall assume this form to be a just 

* representation of the real foundations of the science tUl we 
‘ have before ua a satisfactory sy-item of Geometry without axioms f 
But such a system the compilers have not ventured to attempt 
to give us , for, no sooner are the definitions concluded, than we are 
presented with the axioms also 

As to the definitions themselves, it may be remarked that 
thuve respecting the Parallelogram, Rhombus and Rectangle are not 
satisfactoi ily dmtmctive , that the definition of a Tiapesoid, instead 
of forming a note on page 5i, seems entitled to a place among the 

• CoUeotpS Work* edited hy Sir W HmniUon \ oL III p SS 
t On Uedicmatica' Beuoniog and tlig Logie of loduclion. $$ 17 IS 

/ 
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MHt , find, ffukt dfiAidtiwiB cf « Qiudr&fit «td SeemidnAe, tbongli m 
iieeeaBary at manj of the othert} are awaattag The foerth potto- 
late nine chos ** It it alto xeqnirad^ that the equality of hnea and 
angles to othov given, be granted as posatble that it la posnble for 

* one nght line to be perpendicular to another, at a given point or 

* distance and that every magnitude baa its half, third, fourth, &c 

* part*” The neeeasitj of such a demand it is not easy to perceive 
Euolid with alt his ngorous seventy of reasoning did not feel it , more- 
over, we are inoSned to question the propnety of calling it a postu- 
late The other postnlates are, fdl of them, problems the possibility 
of which IS admitted as self evident , but this cannot be classed as a 
problem though its self evident character is not dented 

It is not deemed necessary to dwell on the next two chapters,— on 
GeometiicsJ problems sod theM*em8 They are necessarily brief 
fu have made them more complete would have considerably swelled 
the volume which ab*eady contains somewhere about 760 pages 
The fourth chapter treats of IiOgantbms And on this it may be 
reniai bed that it is not necessary, as there stated, that the ratio of the 
Geometrical senes of numbers should be ten , any ratio will serve 
equally well to illustrate the nature of Logarithms 

If the role given in the ” Manual” for finding the I^inthm of any 
number more than 1,000 be applied liieially to such a case as find 
mg the Lf^ntlim of 12^,362, (see Manual p 387) we shall haie 
fil83d3b9i’ 0Q001I8 X 352»=>5 1447^13, instead of 1 3466 IS 
8acb fto error in aa important rule it may be hoped, will not be suf- 
fcreil to stand long uneorrected One object in a work like that now 
before us, ought to be the putting into the hands of practical men, 
an inteiligilde accoant of the shortest metliods of perfunning surh 
computations as they are daily engaged m , and we think the com* 
piters of this Manual might have given the following easy rule fur 
proportion by Logarithms * 

To the antbmeHcal complement of Logari^m of the fnt term, 
add tAe JjoparUhmi of the teeond and and the sum wM be the 
Logantdan gf the fourth term after Us tridez Aoi been dtmimshed bp 
ID Any person competent to be entrusted with calculations will 
at once set down arithmetical complement of the first terra, by 
Bubstracting mentally each figure from nine and the last from 10 
And having to perform but one addition, instead of first adding and 
then aubstractmg, the operation will be performed much more speed- 
ily Attention is cidlud to this, because it is an operation oou' 
stantly occurrmg in Trigonometrical calculations Thus, taking aa 
example from page 4 1 of the ** Manual” we here 

Sin C 96® Anth Comp 0 0023867—10 
Sin A 9 8605622 

Aa 230 2 3617278 


Adding we have BC, 167 76 log 3 2246757 
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Wi&ont dweltuig dn the nocem^ of ft olear ttstemenit rcwpeohog 
the ‘ doubtAil caw* la Tngonometry, or that when two sides and on 
oppoMte angle are given, — it might have been of lue to have given 
fur the solutiofi of * case 4th (p 43 ) the very oonvwient fortuulee 

Log tan J A } "I log (a — b) x bg (» — e) — log » — log (a — «)|- 

and Log tan ^ B bs log tan j A + log (a — al — log (a — b) 
(where « represents half the perimeter of the triangle,) tlm which 
no easier solution for the case can perhaps be found , the taking 
of only four Logarithm s from the tables being necessary for the 
separate calculation of all the three angles 

Perhaps we may be excused if we notice the confusion which to 
some may seem to prevail in the statements of the proportions for the 
solution of the frigonometnoal questions in chapter 5 Eveiyone 
who has made a little progress in Arithmetic, knows that a proportion 
consists of two ratios , and that a ratio being the numerxeal ration 
which one quantity bears to another, its terms must be of the same 
kind And m some of the questions to which we refer, we find sides 
compared with sides, and tangents with tangents , but in not a few 
the relations are as arbitrary as the relation of a rupee to a din 
ner In the chapter on Mensuration, several such oversights as 
&5 X 13— 7 100 may be observed The following chapter seems 
rather out of place Jt naturally enough might have foUowed that on 
practicalGeometry In the article m this Review^ ( VoL XYI , p 827,) 
already referred to, special notice was taken of the last problem ^ 
this chapter , and in addition to what was there said, it may be here 
remarked that, ** to determme the area of a piece of ground ha/enng 
the map given by vmght it is not necessary to divide it into 
squares (as there directed) and then cut away those which contain no 
part of the map, to weigh it, and again cut out the map by its bound* 
*ary hue and compare its weight now, with that after ^e first opera* 
tton If this method is to be adopted at all (for it is a veiy rongh 
one,) let the whole area of the sheet be estimated from the scale, and 
weighed then let the map be cut out by the boundaiy line and 
again weighed then as the weight of the whole sheet is to the 
weight of the part containing the map, so will the estimated area of 
the sheet be to that of the map 

These remarks are all we intend to make on the Mathematical 
portions of the wwk There are many formulae in the remaining 
portions, Cither deduced mathematically, or taken the writings 
of others The first method wiU be the most satisfactory for edu- 
cated men. Uniformity might have been preserved, and some oomprea- 
sion attained by either omitting the evolution of these formulm 
entirely, or reserving them <»]y m the form of notes A valuable 
addition, for the student, would be na index by aid of which he might 
be at once guided to the formula or direction which he might require. 

Those portiims of the book whieh describe the inatrottienta 
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ireli wntteny «94 most lie ruj insiroetiTe and asefal to erory youag 
satwtyot To res4ar thU eeeHon complete there woald only need 
to be two additsona made 1st, the deecripuon of the Compe&satnin, 
Bsis need in the Trigonometncai Survey whudi, from the preface 
(p Tii ) we leam u intenbonally omitted And, 2nd. somo aeconiit 
of the Aneroid Barometer an instrument well adopted for the mea- 
eiirement of altitudes, and which appears calculated ultimetely to 
Bupercede the comaion monatam barometer ** J Ids ingenious 
lustruinent, the invention of a Frenchman of the narno of Yidi, 
consists of a flat circular metallic box, nsually of copper, about 
two 8nd>a half inches in diameter and a quarter of an inch in depth, 
oomigated in concentric circles on its npper and under surfaces 
^Hus chamber or box is exhausted air by a small tube enteiin^ 
at one edge. Tins tube is then hermetically closed by sulduring 
Itvery varutxon of pressure of the atinoephcre, it is evident, will 
act upon the sides of this chamber, their elasticity being increased 
by the corrugations To the centre of upper surface of the 
chamber is attached a small cylindrical pro)cctHHi of metal on which 
the end of a leiicr rests a thia lever moves a second, wlncli in its 
tom moves one extremity ot a small chain, ita other extrenuty acting 
upon a drum on the axle of Che arbor which moies a hand or index 
The levers, box and chain are all enclosed in a box about inches 
in diameter The arbor already mentioned, passes through the cen- 
tre of a dial-plate, the circumference of which is graduated into 
divisions, corresponding to inches lOths, lOOths, Ac , on the common 
barometer To compensate for change of temperature, there is a 
spirfd spring which acts upon the mam kver This instrument we 
consider siiil susceptible of some improvement But as the com- 
pression of tlie Bides of the box, caused by an increase of pressure, 
at the point of the index on the dint plate is multiplied nearly 
700 times, the indications are exceedingly delicate , so much su,«- 
that those manufactored by Lerebore, will indicate a difference oi 
elevation of three feet with great distinctness And as there is no 
danger of derangement, it may be earned in any position, and ob- 
Berved, if necessary, even on horse-back, and that almost instantane- 
ously Of such an instrument, we fully expected to find a particulai 
account in the * ManuaL' 

Those portions of the work which treat (to use the anthora ex- 
pression) “ of the nuHfus operawit ** of the survey and of the map- 
ping of it, appear to be everything that could be t^red We can 
only recommend them to the careful study of every one who wishes 
fo become acquainted with the nature of the work, and the degree 
of aoenrai^ which must be necessarily insured by such a survey 
It 18 to be hoped that, by the time a third edition is required, the 
compilers will be able, amid their many other engagements, to cor- 
re^t such errors as have been pointed oat , and perhafM to condense 
some parts, so as without matenally tnerewug the size of the 
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volame, to lasert a few pages mi apliencal Trigonometry, and aa 
Alphabetical Index, wit&out which, we tegard no book of tefirenea 
as complete 


Specijnens of Greek Anthology TVanslatedhyMi^cr JRo^ert Qvth- 
ne Macgr^ar, Authof of “ Indm Leuure*^ 

Thb * Greek Anthology* has been oflteii translated, and by none 
more worthily or correctly than the aathor of those exquisita pieces 
from it, winch, from time to tune, appeared in the earlier numb^ of 
Blackusood*g Magattne. Known to but a fbw, but those few the old 
school of contributors to that penodical m its palmiest days, he filled 
by DO means an insignificant place in the scholarship and iitmraiy 
eofertes of Modern Athens, thirty years ago William Hay was born 
ui the town of Elgin under very maospicioua circumstances being 
obliged often to beg his daily bre^ Mrs Innes of the Whitehorse 
Inn was remembered by him till the day of his death with heartfelt 
gratitude, fur her kindness in administering to his creature eomforte, 
wliile a bare-footed b(^ at school. * Wilhe* as he was always called, 
early evinced great talents, and the master of the burgh school m his 
naUve town soon perceive^ that something might he made of this 
* faitherless kaim He received bis educatioa gratis, and having 
mastered the elementary studies, was soon promoted to the highest 
class, where he quickly overstepped the other boys, most of whom had 
the ^vantage ol being .assisted at home in their studies by educated 
parents Wilhe laboured unaided by any one, preparing his lessons 
hom the books of his fellow scholars, who gladly lent them, in return 
for his hints to them about their lessons He managed to subsist till 
about the age of fourteen years, when he became tutor in the family 
of Mr Gumming of Logie Like all ambitious Scotch" youths, and 
like a great predecessor of his from the same distnct^Br Alexander 
Adam — ^he set out for the College at Edinburgh Here few were so 
distinguished as be in the study of Greek, and it might almost bo 
said of him, as BeQuincy says of himself, that Greek was as much 
hiB mother tongue as English Bis high scbolai^p recommended 
him as the tutor of several men, who have since reached literary 
enuacnce, — not the least distinguished of whom was Christopher 
Korth His open geniahty, his thorough gentlemanliness, and 
his pure classicsl taste and scholarship, made his society to be 
sought after by many of the first scholars, but hia retirmg babita 
prevented any promiscuous intercourse with the outer hterary world 
Living as the quiet, but useful and busy scholar, it la but a year 
since be was taken away, leaving bebiud him his translations from 
the Greek Antholc^y, and other pieces, as an evidence of a genius, 
a scholarship and a poetic power, tiiat were never fully appreciated 
We give one specimen, which is as true to the original as it is free 
and flowing The note appended, which we have taken from a 
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M S eqpj of ths tnuidiit2oD8> vtQ alied some lig^ on the difflcultyof 
eatehin; tSi U» luendees Veanbes of some pieoes in the Antiio* 
loCT — 

XLV— Tunarow*. 

*Thoa, tfho haJat lately birth to aweetftesi ^Ton 
Of be&>«ngeodered faymna^ «nd iwon voieed Uyi 
An now o er Aeheroii • wide wetera driven 

IVit»~the Bpmning nod of Kfe who a«r«yi 
Yet firtone wdl the Mom procleiiu 
Tbf Ieijwt^<-*d[eethleai tn the ehoira uf fame 

Thia new attempt by M^or Maegregor haB recalled the above to- 
ns it IB so latdy that we notio^ bis ** Indian Leisure*^ at some 
imigtii,tbatwe ne^ not do more than aay, that, 'whether it be owing 
to increased poetic power, or to the greater poetic beauty of tlie 
original, this small attempt is decidedly more creditable than the 
fbrmer We give a specunea — 

The wintry winds are all f^om HeavM eml d 
The purple reigs of floWry Spring bai smil d 
The fair earth bas renew d her garb of green, 

And budding plami with petals youog are seen i 
The leader dew* of teeming moro to quaff 

r i the roses and the meadows laugh 

rtinlt pipe the pleas d shepherd fiona the height 
Plsjs and the goatherd hia white kids delight 
How manoen the wide sea fearless sail 
fnteir r<inTai weltiag to he gentle gale 
How hnnns to Baeebus of the vineaie sang 
Sy loulhs Whofie brows »uh in ffow re are bung 
Hi w ox bmn bees their fair works Uboor d wdi 
Concera aa aecthng in each canons cell, 

Isqnid and light their homed stores they make , 

Birds their fond notes oo ev ry nde awake, 

Swallows on honserope halcyons on flonds 
Swans upon nveit, nighttumle in woods 
If thns'new jov the leafy plant now feels. 

And her best beautr the bTi^bt earth reveals 
If skip the fleecy flocks aa sh^herda play 
If seamen sail and Bacehns* dance be gay. 

If sing the birds and % il tiie bees ds meei 

That wns^els with sweet songs the spnng time greet 

M^or Mhcgregor Beems to be a cosmopolite lo tlie world of Li- 
tecatoie. 

• This is an attempt to give in Fnihah thyme, all the complex conceptions of 
the ongiiul'-lmt after a dozen attempts, and alter having spent at least a dozen 
hours 1 And It utterly itapoaelMe to get Engtiah tortnred into rhyme for all the 
comBrabenaiTe and melodicRiB Greek exprasuona. Them are three or four words 
which I cannot izansposs— l^ie rhyme and prose are a tluitu^t too Greek tv 
English 

In Bnghnh prose for line thus— 

^Bice, — b faly havliw ghran Urtti to the spring of beMngeodared hymns 

Bath^artvea to Adjeroo thro Abroad waves of the dead, 

Faic mtetresB of Gie thre8d<spnm^ spindle 

5®* *5^***^ w«=4^hT&tans, prooWma that thoo art not 

Conupted (dead) irat hMl (M Id) tim tdmhra trUh llw 
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Zaciure on tie ProdwAs cmd Hegtmrtxo of SnU$h Indea, ^ 
MomtaguR Gore^ E&tj Dehoerod More the St Jamut Xi- 
Urary and Philosophical Society Londm, 1855. 

T}7xaA IS beeominjgr fssbjonable — decided!/ fashionable Hot to 
know It, Its resources, products, revenue and histor/, argnea oneself 
unknown It is now the rage Ptindi wntes of it^ the Press 
has almost dail/ articles on it, the Speetaior meditates on its futoi^ 
the Ecotumat calculates its income and expounds its finance, the 
Leader attacks the barbarous cruelt/ and savage anarchy of its inde- 
pendent states, the Edinburgh Review actually admits an article, short 
ill-written and partially plagiarised though it be, into its pages, and the 
Tunes has its regular Indian correspondent, who argues for Annex- 
ation ImproTement of the Land Tenure, Modified Despotism and 
the Unity of the Fmpire, with as much point -and clearness as the 
Friend cf Indus Indian novels are not only tolerated, bat read from 
b( ginning to end, though there be not a little sermonising in them, aa 
in **0 tkfip]d,’*aDd no allusion to those old mythical persmiages — a nch 
big hveretl nabob and his way w aid lovely daughter As rf to crown 
the whole we have “ St James a I iteraiyand Philosophical Society* 
listening to a “ Lecture on the Products and Resources of Bntish 
Indio,* full of statistics and dry hard facts and that when thelectuier is, 
of all other men, Montague Gore, Esq Given Royla Colonel Cotton 
and Sir Ohai ka Napier to produce Montague Gore, ILsq , and bis 
Lecture Y\e hiie seldom seen in Indian Literature so clever a 
compilation, iii which the beat facts in truly genuine works are 
sucked out and made to play their part in the Scene before the 
Society Cotton, opium, indigo, iron, coal, fibres, tea, sugar, nrers, 
roads and railways ire all made to pass before the reader with a 
rapidity that is truly refreshing to m apathetic old Indians We 
rush through the lecture, bnstling as it is with quotations references 
and statistics, and heaving a deep sigh at the end, and drawing a 
long breath, we wonder at the mighty skill of the conjuror, Montague 
Gore, Esq He ever says, Presto— Chans* and lo 1 Royle, Cotton ^ , 
become Montague Gore Really to tin Indian, or the man who is on 
tlie spot and knows the works so oflrn alluded to, and the actual 
state of the rountrv, the whole seems contemptible, and is a good 
instance of the abuse of what is otherwise a most popular and 
useful mode of at least inciting to self study and suggesting <telf- 
thought — 1 ectunng But lest we should wrong ** Montague Goi«, 
Esq we give ilie following — 

The imi r ivement >f mteriuil coinmnn (rations cannot foil to ezerciae an 
linpoitont influence on the development <■£ the rehources of this ooantry Amongst 
thcB-i incuns of commani sition ratlways deserve especial ootica and none 
more so than the ISast Indian Railway which it b proposed to extend from 
Calentia, bv the VHlleyof the Oa^s to the NorthoWest proimces, and pert ot 
which 1. already completed This flne opens the Datnoodah coal fiem then 
proceciuig to B^mahal, will give faclhtieB f >r dm carnage of the ptodnee of tbo 
duiricia onthe left hank of fi» Ganges t gootg on ip AJjAhshstl^ U will akut the 
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hillj triK 9f wfaidt «r« mM (a be repieto wtth omitra] w«»Uh | wfH open out Uie 
Ooiuin dtMneta ud meet tbe trade of the ITcthadda T»U«gr ftt hOrai^iore. 

Befintd Aitahabed it will ran along ihe «Ui» l>oelb ikirting die flrontwi 
of Oad^ whose great ferdlHjr aa<t natoral raemreee may one day eontriSate 
largely totbe traffic of the hne. It will ttarerse the etmniiy berond Cawnpore, 
which ftnitfitl already, wiU shortly become more eo, nn^r the inSamre of the 
Ortogea Canal, whoea opening is looked for in 18^4 4 It may reeaire whenever 
It IS dewredi a branch br Furracknbad, f >r the ronvevance of the prodaee of 
B^ileand and it wUI be equally acceieible to Mch other bnnochee aa either the 
HonontableOmnpany or native prmeea may desire to lead from it Into the dli 
tncU on the other eide 

** An ) although the country beyond Delhi ta, at the preeent une leiv pm 
doctire and less populouv than the dlqtr cU below, no man who haa noteil 
the effect whidi even four yeera of peace have had upon the face of tho 
country beyond die Sutlej, or who u aware of tbo vaat results idich the 
pronding w the means of mngation 'proiinCBa upon the cniiirstion and the 
poop ing of similar diatfioie m India, wnl eoiert-iin a doubt of ihe cortem oevra? 
of mose great irngatiui works which are a roady conimenced id the B^rne I>oab 
and are contemplated m the Cia bu Icj province or of their rendering the dia 
tne a baroad the Doab at no disunt dotiti m popnloos and as productive as thoM 
wlthm it^t 

The returns of this lino are a complete Answer to thoee who appielicnded that 
there would not be macb p«S'oni<er trofSc on the lodian rail wan Taking 94 
weeks from tho ^nd of December to the l2tbofMey we find (W In the first 
9 weeks of that period when the line was opened for 37 1 miles only the aggre 
gate number of paseengcri named wse 7 1 9S t or an average of 7 99 1 per week. 
Jtnnng the next fifteen weeks after the line bad been opened for 121 miloa the 
aggregate nam bar of passengers carried was 1 9^04 or an average of 11969 
per week 

Again the Ba oda and Centnd India Bsilwsv will be imp irtant as the me ns 
of iDienroane between Agra and Bioibay running tbrongh ■ countrv nch in 
cotton opium, a id salt and forming the most direct line for esrr} mg British ami 
Indian prodaee tiFWsrds Thibet and China Othhr lines of groat importance are 
nopvsel an i I cannot beuer close my remarks on this oecssion than by qu t 
ing the concluding paragrapii of the Mtnnto of Z<ord Dalbonsie, In whi<' i he 
expreauQS his earnest hope that the floaovabte Court of Directors wi 1 rcsulvt 
St once to ei^age in the introjucti in of a system of railways into the Indian 
Fmpirtiriipon a sca'e commensurate with the magoitode of the interests that are 
involved 1 and with <he va&t and rariou benefits, political coromcrctal and 
eo''wi, which that great measure of poblic improvement would unqursUonably 
produce 

The following Is the important and detailed information given on 
Indigo and Opium — 

Lidlgo w a nstursl product of Incia the history of its cultivation is singo 
lar At the commencement of our commerea wuh India, the imports of it 
thence to England were coAviderable Ii was however sappIantrJ fur a time by 
the snoce aful exertions of the BnCiii Coloni is in the West Indies and the 
eoniberM parts of North America. Butin 1779 the Conrt of Direetois made 
great exertume to revive it. These exernons have since been eontmued, and 
crowned with the happiest aaecMu Large sams are now embarked m its cultivs 
tion It soriMisM m qu titty that of alt ot ter eountries, and is Uie diief s'turce of 
Minpty tucho rret >f the w rid 

I now come to Op am of which t’le Compa ly tong enjoyed a inoiioivdr, os 
the Mogul mlcra had done befbre 

* Tina eanal la now opened 
t Vmutc of l.ord Dalhrmsle on Aallwaye 1863 

t Corimmoadeoec on Indian llailwHVv orderc 1 by Houm of Cointnoos to he 
printed, 
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Wlien tr«nq«iliit7 w*i evtahliBhed ra Malwa, tlw wltiT«tion tjf poppJT 
^i]*Kh ha I hitbatto bean cli«efc<‘d by cha dwordars tbni prenUed tb«i^ ooa> 
wdeiably inercBBo i and b p-cat export of opiam t » k placa Ic was at firrt at 
tLinitte 1 1 » Bt-d* thw by prohibitory dutiOB } And the native prmCM wore induc^ 
tn furbid the cu tivation of the poppy a id the saie an i trai w of emtum ^«»ngh 
thtir B ntea by rccc ving compensation for their Jobs of pryfi a and does. 
Ths howevir ocuuioned seriooB evils pHrslising industry and. leading te 
eilrais and eicn li«w of Ufa and «a* «a meireciuai M it was nn^nst it 
V ns at last dual IBI nod that the conveyance of opium from the parts ot Blalwa 
wheic It n j.rown u> Bombay should he lieeiised a regnlation which still concinnes 
I rei lints h iwevo t > oor uccnpation of ‘'Ciude, much opiam evaded the lice ise 
duty being smuggled through that country to Damaun, and Uin aod (lieace 
ran led lo Cbioa 


Wc wonder if ** Montague Gore, Esq lias an/ thing to do with 
the Ute President of the India Reft>nn Association “ Torture’ la 
not mentioned us one of the Products or Resoarces of British iudia 


7 ravels and Adventures la the Froimoe of Assam^ a Rtst- 

denccofl ourteen Years By Major John Butler ZomfoA, 18o5 

i UK nutlior of a Sketch of Assam has published a second volume 
1 {) book 13 well got up and illustrated with engravings, which ex- 
hiuit tlic gift ol genios, — not \ ulgar copies of nature but works of 
rc^iiliiteJ irt Beaides some iiitei eating narrative, the wiiter sup 
jdu-ti much 1 Ilf iniiation concerning the wisted province of Assam, 
aid some ot the wild tubes partially inhabiting the hills whiuh bound 
It on three sides W o cordially wish it the success winch it so well 
dromes Uiere are, however, some matters scarcely noticed, and 
otlii.18 of wiiith the author naturally speaks with the bus of a mili- 
tary civilian of a non legulutiuii distiiot Upon these we have some 
obsei vatioiu to oflfer 1 he evidence of (then) Mr Halliday deserves 
to bo rein mbered, paiticularly regarding delays and inetficiency of 
coil Its and the need of simple and real proceedings A small cause 
IS double 1 turned and womed, by a pack of alow hounds 

We protest a^amit odious com[)amous being drawn between 
militiiiy and cull staff duties It is paiutul to hear soldiei's depie- 
ciutuio the situation of comradis And what are the other duties 
which Biitish Oifierra are to prefer to their own profession ? Ihey 
aie — siiUng in cnt\^Iierry, listening to little native concerns, signing 
pipeis, being Buriounded by servile eaudidates, while their proper 
aKicatiuns ate affected to be a nuisance and a bore' As long as 
standing armies remain they onglit to be maintained as eiHcieut os 
possible and the it de corps should be preserved It la dis- 
pleasing to find young Offii era desirous ot foisaking then Regiment, 
while gaining steps in the service which tliey practically resign 
lo lemedy such abuse, the quinquennial act was proposed by Lord 
Ellenborough, aod it has since been authoritatively eanctioned 
Limitation of tune in offices ot power is absolutely needful for the 
sake of common justice, and w opposed by advocates of arbitrary 
will It u also best for Officers themselves, who may get so 
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bottBi] hy tkc »ii4 ^onnMtkMw m to Iw imiiMe to ators, though 
they wuh iL The prim^pte eftfilKed to the highest offieee holds 
good for CoouMsiioMrtlnM of O^envke ebosw thnve 

end good Tttleo «re imaged, nwh, m that forhiddiag those 
eMph)^ ui ooorte to engage ia tradii^ apeenUtioiia The 
olgection that laconremenee Would be oaoeed hy withdrew- 
SngBDeo just when tln^ bed leeraed tbdr duties possesses that 
doamesB which suggests e sas^eion of shallowiiesa. The daties 
of eivil atsifempSogr do aot require loeg appreoticeehip hfen of 
average ability are soon coaip^ent to discharge them respectably 
Much fhUaey prevails about this Poor men, without many fhenda, 
will often riQoiee ^ owing to the absence of pnncipalar tbar httle 
cases may go before a junior, believing that a fresWr band will be 
more free from prqjndioes, and leas nnder t\e influrace o£ the Omiah 
and Bhetnsbtadar It may be presumed that the act is only meant to 
be oceaaionally apphed lu its strictness, and it is urged that this 
option opens a door for partiality Bat no plan is free from objec 
tlons. The details may ht amendable, but the pnncipie saetna just 
as we have heard the case stated Regmental Offices To pre- 
vent misconstruction it may be remarked that dianges are assum- 
ed to be prospective, not disappointing any present expectotions^nor 
are other remedies wanting, winch may perhaps be preferreit anch aa 
eslbng on Staff Officers after so many yeaFato take their choice * 
Pwlu^ it did not tall within the deeign of the writer to dwell 
upiMi the most important subject for all ooimWies,-^fts social state 
at least we find few remedies suggested for existing evils B hen 
kte depatatioa visited Assam, be openly exprewed surprise at 
the evi^noes of public vices, conceiving that amid so small a popu- 
lation, and in ao mani^eabte a district, they might be prevented and 
repressed. He was ohtefly alluding to the Sudder Stationa which act 
npctt thexr snnroanding vaeiaitMS mi this occasion* Mr Mills pro* 
posed several r^orms £i»r future adoption, and among them he 
reoMnaseaded a reduction of seperfleous or nnreasonaUe establish- 
menta T^ plain meaaorei, aa ^^portunities may allow of its cze- 
mitma^ wiU ffimmish a frmtftil aonroe of ji^bery and lotngue even 
ia the ahiwt period of cu'cuit, a large train fbHowing public function- 
anea may ooaamH many kinds of local mxiebief It may be rei^y 
conceded tiiat many siumdtls have diminbhed, and deduction may 
be Bmde for exagsmated statements but a reaidaom of harm will yet 
rcaHttft Whudi it were unfoithfal not to remedy It m quite jiwtid 
able for tiie present to ke^ up some enstoms which wdl na> 
tundly dn^ Nor peefaape cbb we du^MMme with old baluts with- 
out acme r^rat, though we acknowledge the propriety of their 
breach any reml the eoaeh and aix with highmynien on 

the baaHi, but fow wosdd deafae to perpetuate tiie aeene. Moreover 
to those wlm are gifted wsA a roaumtio tunt, the R^gyptiaa railroad 
wittbeaapoettcMae^ l^fiwasida* 

A«fli.w good fiddanoe will be tibe abalstioUr of the pnvUagea 


* TUsernysiiBMWanrthSpuUIsmensf «asttf«r OtL «ih, IMS 
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gnmted to Mmo teaifles, wbieh bavo fitSM to fblfil Aeir oondiboai^ 
mnd ue become hot^bede g£ CDcraption^ and have forfeited theappro- 
batioD of respectable Assamese femtlies. 

Many years ago a tone which * Puneh* has so earnestly exposed, 
prevailed in several statioM of Assam Among the causes pntfneS- 
ing a better spnt mast be reckoned the introduebon of Stenaras, 
first to Lower, tbon to Upper Assam Add the tea cultiTation, 
Amenoan Miasioaej^aoile transit of books, qpeedy eommnnicatioa 
with home Thus do benefits accrue fr<mi good measures, besidea 
what are mainly designed We may have l:^f lamented the * unn- 
valled* Talley bang profaned by smoky funnela, bat soon learn to 
welcome all the aids of eivibaation 

The system adopted in Assam derzves immediate interest from 
the dMcussiona regardi^ anny discipline, and the fwivilege granted 
to Company s Officers oi retaining their rank eqntdly in all countries. 
It 18 affectation to profess philosophic indifference to mete honour, 
and It IS unworthy to pay r^ard to salary ^one More especially 
an the case of soldiers, and soldiers* wires. It is observable that 
those who pretend to duregard simide hononr will commonly be 
found to be refcrnug to their Qeighbouis I^ay, is it not part of a 
Chrisuan life to be se^ng honour, glory and immortality Gospel 
precepts ought to be properly compart, rightly interpreted, and 
jndiciously apphed, otherwise they may serve toe puiposes ^ toe 
selfish, and be used as a means of preserving unfeir advmitages 
The Bible contains a code of Lthics, requirmg systematic study to 
interpret. Sermons will be m <»6 interestoig and profitable in pro- 
portion as toe clergy can eigoy liberty of prophesying When prqu- 
dice forbids this, the language of toe pulpit and the table will not 
be consistent. Pure reh^n can never inculcate any habitB or dm- 
XKMition unfavourable to manly action and due se^ reqieck. And 
aUhongh the Beverend author of Xnstram Shandy may have been 
but half in earnest when ha termed mmAimm a * stuvelhog ▼irta^’' 
still It ought to be remembered that real medumss u wiitod with 
high courage and mimgebo spirit, and, ^ve afi, that those who 
laud such Christian graces are bunnd to be sum ri;procdc hi ctoto 
virtues, likewise, to be just, rtiaate, and bberaL 

It IS scarce to be expected tlmt Indian Officers wfil rsceivo 
boons witoout Queen s Officers adraneing idmims. In process of 
time the oomfdeto amalgamation of the two armies wilt probab^ 
take place, so for as regards the Offieers. Whatever faults may bo 
m the QuemitB service^ we hare heard <dd CompaBy*s Officers main- 
tun, that no num wiko was d^eieat, could k^ ha place tn it 
many mootha 

It a iBterestiDg to cenpere toe pre se nt eondHioh of the daatiaa 
and European eommanhy in Assam with fhto ei a pnoeffing {daeeb 
On the one hand we eoanot bntr^tet toemorelflbendbo^ititoty, toa 
more humane and aatord eQstMM,toe lesa affbetod mannen of fmmer 
daya. On the other band it eanaot be de^ed tout dunag toe peii 
ten or twelve yeeca a marked improvemeat hie taken plecft in moral 
habits end toat» nhiNM tom bed bMn Oftcen sn MtosrHy el 
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KYeral posts, whMe hrlng was sn <^nC8 to t1i« more mpeetable 
aatimess so there }Mive more recently sprang np frauhes who 
resemble cities placed upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid 
Let nnoere men beware of indiscniuuiateljr echoing a cry against 
early marriages Momages may be made ezoeaslvely early, and 
eOusequentlj be att^ded wi^ erila, but let it not be forgotten that 
▼cry serious social enls result from a custom of deferring the 
recognised umon of the young of both sexes* beyond the season 
which nature xnstinetirely recommends Even rul^ of c^ite, untd 
people can learn a better way, are not without avail towaidspresprv- 
mg young men from Vicious courses But some Britons would 
even interfere with the customs of bathing and washing of vessels, 
not remembering that, 

*lSven ftom the bod^ s pnnty themnad! 

SeeeiTea a secrat sympattistic aid *’ 

Mnch of Major Butler's book is occupied with accounts of our 
deahngs with the I^oga tribce inbabitiiig the southern range of 
mountains. This grapluc portion will only be appreciated by those 
aequamted with local parties and eircuinstances. With our civihxa- 
tmn the notion of exterminating such tribes as the Nagas is unlaw 
fliil and wicked. They seem not lU-bumoured, nor indocile and 
fond of music. We hare seen a party of them sitting hushed In 
pleasure at the sounds of a ladys piano forte Extermination, like 
slavery, seems especially odious when advocated by Missumanos, 
iQ whom we naturally expect to discern feelings of reverence, 
piety, and benevolence It is not improbable, according to some 
authorities, that ere many yema elapse, it may be deemed expedient 
to make Bisbnath a station for regular troops, perhaps of a Euro- 
pean Tegiment 

In the adnunutration of a province like Assam, it is desir- 
able to allow as much local actum as possible Ibe system of 
*coiiimia8ioaB* is inconsistent in several parttculara But at least in 
aU qaestH»m affscting peraonid rights and property, it seems a divine 
law universally implai^ed within the human breast, that every one 
should take an interest uid possess a share of mfluenre in tl eir ad- 
justment, as IB municipal affairs Part of the dislike to the intro- 
ductiou of the New Act may be attributed to peevish expressions 
sometimes used in its defence--whateTer is unconstitutional foments 
violence <m one nde, and hostiti^ on the other Thus social wel- 
fare IS marred. A sense of such rights tends to promote feelings of 
self-respect, to exercise the facolttee, and to unite society in friendly 
nlations— while nothing is more calculated to arouse feelings of dis** 
affection thao the performance of orders delivered at a distance, by 
persons who are necessarily unable to pay respeot to the wishes and 
pTgadioes of the load pepulatioD — such instmetioos, sent with the 
best antentums, and possib^ wnO suited to one dutnet, may be ill- 
adapted to different mtuatuiiui and drcumstances, as PVovtdence 
eves coffee to Arabia, and tea to Assam It wiU he difficult to 
davua a plaii better fitted Ip Meai« the heppmees andprosperi^ 
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of ft neigbbosrbood than waa developed ta tbe aneieot aod wue instt- 
tuttoQ of the village ponchayet. 

Towards the close of his volame the author notices the Missions in 
Assam Since leaving Christendom our interest in this question haft 
augmented, while our opinions have in some respects changed. Ex- 
perience teaclies us generally to respect Hindus, who observe their 
own customs before those who are not earnest inquirers, but lax and 
profane Zealous advocates of a good cause are in danger sometimeft 
of proving too much Such has been occasionally the case respect- 
ing Missions The mind recoils from the conclusions too sweepingly 
drawn and repeats the question, * Is God the God of the Jews only 
and not of the Gentiles also ? and is comforted by tbe reilectiun that 
* in every nation he that fenretU Him and worketh nghteousneas u 
accepted ot Hun Accordingly we would advocate the adoption of 
the more piimitive plan, such as that employed in England by St 
Wilf) id wliicli skonld aim less at catching here and there a single 
convert rather thaft addressing and influencing communities together, 
as we read, in the Acts, of households, and families, and bodies of 
people being baptized, so we would endeavour to work upon Milages, 
and societies of people For it is a hazardous expeament, to our 
minds, to separate a solitary individual from all his natural relations 
and sympathies, and few youths, without a miracle, can have strength 
to bear the shock With Hindus it is especially requisite to aioid 
ridicule and scoffing while alluding to religions subjects It is their 
principle to pay a certain respect to the religions of all people and 
no attempt more repels their feelings, or more surely defeats its 
own object, than the too common way of beginning by exposing the 
absurdities of their system In their eyes this method seems the le- 
sult of impiety and irreverence, nor have they learned to appi eciafe 
the thrifty arguments which would persuade them not to ‘ throw away 
money/ ou the obsequies of deceased parents particularly when they 
can point to some among the Christian party, who are either making 
haste to be rich by questionable transactions, or treasuring the 
vile yellow slave, or spending it in worse than vain habits 
Among mankind any amount of self-denial must be esteemed a 
degree of virtue however misdirected, unless indeed by the 
school of Sardanapalus, whose epitaph in praise of sensuahty, 
might have been inscribed, according to Aristotle, upon the tomb 
of an ox Alas, it calls for earnest and united effort to re- 
medy the evils which, together with the blessiugs, have entered, 
witliin no long period, the quiet vale of iusarn Can any man hear 
without pain and shame, of the inhabitants wondenng at the appear 
anoe ol foul diseases, and patieatLy submitting to what they deem a 
visitation of God ? These results have been chiefly caused by the 
influx of adventurers from Bengal, who hang about the Sudder sta- 
tions seeking whom they may devour Yet though such effects may 
be too natural, we cannot allow them to be of necessary continaance 
While political affairs in Assam have been ably conduct^ (as regards 
foreign tribes) and flaoal and judicial busmess been eonstantfy attend- 
ed to, we fear there has scari^ hitherto been b^towed proportionate 
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Mgtrd on tha ^patlioo, whidb afiteraU is of tba graateai importanoo 
to all ooimtnea* its social welfare. Wa antnot aae the right 
of drawing such durtuietiona betweea dinoa laws. Surel/ aociety ia 
juatiBed in vin^itg with penaltiea tha epraadan of uomorality, with 
Its bam of aoaaequKioeB, as much aa m breakup up and getting nd 

a neat of thievea. We saw aome Setters latdj in the 
on Dens of Infsinj' aboat Calcutta, mudi to the point. Xt u a mon- 
atrona fallaof to pretend that any kind of rioe la neoeaaaiy, or expe- 
dient. Vices milnfne Ttces Meantime let the recent libend schemea 
of ediieatioB become an ally in the cause of soidal progrets. Thia 
th^ can hardly && to dc^ nnlesa modern education be inferior to an- 
cient. The prayer «f <^d Jnrenal ought be engraren upon ooUegea 
and aehooU, as well as temples 

* Orandnm eat, at sit mens sana m corpora aano ’ 

* What,* aaya eome wise olgeotor, * Do Harrow and Eton produce 

no oormpCalaoini, do Oxford and Cambridge aend forth no de^uched 
atudeuts ?' tb 

Not pausing to reply, we fnwwed to explain how we wish educa- 
tion should be wortl^ the name We would haxe the native youth 
dismpboad in bodily exeretae, which of itadf pn^tetii little, but 
eombmed with moral and spintual training availeth much We 
wonld have them taught how then bodies are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and how nature herself teaches men that they should 
* possess thesr ▼easels u ssneuBcatum end honor * We would praotiM 
them m the excreise of ont-door games and sports^ as w^ as culti- 
▼ate e taste literature and art to serve them while alone withui 
We would have them acquainted with the laws of plain music, and 
aocustomed to dwnnt ^eerfol songs We would impress their 
memiHiee with stones of just, chaste, brave, and gentle charae- 
iera, and enlarge their understanding by a knowledge of the history, 
lavra and insttCetions of their cwintiy We would attract ^eir 
mmds to olgeets of present and future local mterest, and impart an 
i^^de &r the lessons furnished by the earth beneath, and the 
fattvmiB above^ and tha waters under the earth. Such has education 
bemi, in some schools, such must it become again, if it degenmaCe 
not into a Aam. 


Zend u d <m Ongmal Language? Bu Jehn iSoMcr, hUe 
B.XGCa ondMRAS Zon^ 1856 

Tb» work has readied aa too late to give it that atten- 
tioD and elabecata notice which its merits demsnd The greeter 
part of li odginally sppaarad m the Joaroal of the Boyal Astatic 
boeie^, wtd exmted sooie attentioii m the pbiologicd 

worUL Ito grant ^eet ia to deads a question hmg agitated, 
as to the ongmdi^ ei the Zend fawgaage. To iboto this too 
eften have the pnaaples of contparaihvo philology been abuaed. 
Tha condnsMMi af tha anthor w bom by ibn ttiiet law* 
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tbe idenee and of contitton-aenso, and bj man^ !earaod fjnota- 
tiona, that the Zend is ailidoul, and the FahlaH spnnons in 
itsongio The greatest of anthoritiee— Plrofessor Wilson-^ua 
opeaks of the sabject 

Por oar fir^t seoirata knoirledgsp of tho reHj^ou* hooka of the Fame of On 
jarat, fra are m lehted, u ia wellltnown to Anqnetil dn Perron Both in hie 
tranalnkioTi of the Zend aTiita. and in some eeparate dusertationa, pabUafaed ia 
the Memoiretde J Acaddmfe dea Inactiptioaa Monstear da Pairon haa uAla- 
tamed the authentic! 7 and h4,h antiquity of (he Zend and PaUan UngmigM 
in which thoae work* ore enmpoBeA ( be former he aaserta to hare hem the 
apf'ken Umgaaga of thoeoaatrioa be ween the ^oapiaa and fflack Sea, and of 
the upper pari of Me<opotamui t or in a word of Nortliem Media, aevenl een 
tnriea before cbe era of i hnatiarnty Pahl tT^ Hooording to him. waa also apokea 
lA the oountri a heiwoea I>i>eiu Maaauderam and Panaiataa at leaat aa&r back 
ai the date of Zor a^ter the reputed author of h« Zrnd arasta. 

These a»*ertioDa of l>n Perron were atrenaonsly oppoaed by Richardioti m the 
5*r fhee to hia Peraian Dictionaiy who treata the ciaima of the Zend aqieciaUy 
-with i,reat enntempt, abaertiuK u to be an iaT«Qiioii of the Parai prieat ; a har^ 
b rou» jai^un a hHM S auca, culled hxnn the dialects of erery aurrounding 
«ount y ^ 

Sir Wilham Jimea in his Bucannie on the Poisian^ addresaed to the Asiatic 
Foeiety of Bengal eapresaea hia opinion that no genuine hooka in Zend or 
1 ahlavi exist, atid that the dialect of tlie Oabra i» a late invuntion of their 
pnevts Bubsequent at least, to the Muhamiiiedan conquest of i erua the 
Pah la-n ttliuiinthng with veib^ nouns and iniiniiiTea, eviden ly formed on the 
rules of Arabic t ramniar and Uie Zen t, cimstsang of six or aereo jBansknt 
words in every ten 

Culoiiol Vans Kennedy m bia work on the Origin and Affinity of the Fnn 
cipal Languages of \aia and Burope aft^- foil axammation of mliat had been 
urged ta favour tif the gcnuinruas of the liiH,.aage of the Parsi wntjogs concurs 
entirely with 'nr viTiUiam tones, and asserts tbat his conclunon of Aetr late In 
ventiuns H incuntr vintihle t be Zend he aavs ia a pretended iMiiruase. invent 
rd by the Parsi priest and never artnaily spoken by any people upon face oi 
the earth The suine remarks he adds, apply with still greater lorce to Fahiavj. 

Mr Er^kinc in a letrer to Sir John Mahoim on the sacred boohs and reli-u a 
of the Pariis m the scoond «oIame of the Bombay I runsaetions, so far dilf re 
from ihe pieoeding that he appasrs not to regard the Zend ae a fabnoation 
though hr sees no reason to believe that it was ever a auoken language within 
the lim ts of the Persian empire^ He eoncludea » to have been a disleci of 
‘Sanskrit current in s< me port of India, and empl jed by th« Parsi pnests r\ 
elusively, in th comp aition of their sarredg bo ks. 1 he Pahlavl he c-^n nra 
vnth Sir Uilliuin I ones, in eoneiilering as a dialect of Persian api krti i»n 
the confines if "yna and Mesopotamia, and muth intermixed with Synac HUd 
Arabic The oaie of the compilation of the Veiidnlsd ha refers to the cr4 of 
Aidoi^htr Bitbetnn or about A D gas, when the imperfect remains of thr lost 
volumes of Zoroa ter were written down from the recitation of aged Mobeds and 
Uaamra Eton Mr Erskine tberefore, anterta ns an pinion not very favour 
able to the authenticity of the unly monuments in which the Zend ami Pah an 
an Foid to be presei ved 

riio Bn(,luih authorities are therefoiei, nnammiinsly optpoMd to the sntiqoity 
of the sacri d writings f the Faniis, au 1 to the genoineuess of the latignagee 
in which they are com (•oe^ On th-* other ban t the Continental writera are 
equally unammoiia ni advocating their nothcntic ty Adelimc In his Mitiiri^ 
dates, advances in oppusition to Kichardaon, that the uvenbon ot the lan> 
guagoB 18 tcintrery to aill probabiii^, and that the Zend nuut bo considered « a 
real languHge, which was once actually spoken I 1 ie Baron de Sacy has at* 
tempted to expl in vaTioua aoeient Inscriptions found in Persia, upon the 
^nciple of khahr being m the P«biawi Language t and Grotefond and 8 t 
Mwtm have attempted to read iMBe of the enow hood uaenptioBA on the 
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MppoMioa tkat xhm we wr Uta o (n ISeed* The late nrofewor Barite^ In 
Npij epeciallr to Inr Aekuieiltaa pebiuhad a defence ot the antheetielqr of 
die Zeud and ridi]a.n taaeoaffM the priocipal wigaraentif oT M-iiieh are com 
prfihc&dod la e letter to Hr Elj^neume* which u pobimhad in the Transac- 
uom of the Kopet Aaintie Society Prufeaior Ranke maintaliu, that the Zend 
was a hvine langnava die epofceo langai«e of Media, and that the Vendidad, 
ms II evsis, was etmpoaed before the time of Alezaader the Great i farther he 
does not pratend to go nor doee he nndetteke to decide the date of Zoroaeier, 
to whom he aeciihee the aatbonliip of the wtM'k. Mr Raekes views eeera to 
have been unplicitly adopted on the Contment M Barsoaf at Pane, has litho* 
gritphad the teics of the Vendidad and bae published two voloraes of an elaborate 
tiansiauon of and coiamentary apou, Uie Yoshna and Profeaeor Bopp haa taken 
the Zend fur the baeia of on extouive comparatiTe grammar of k with the 
**auskrit, Greek, Laun, and Teutonic tonguea. It u endent thereftire that tbcee 
Iwt tw > wntcre coonder the qneation ns decided of they would nut de\oce their 
time »nd taleau to mch Ubonona lUuatrations of the Zend and Pahlavl 
lanenagea 

hmaiihsmnding however the aaserted opinion ofConUnental ach Ian or the 
iiifeicicd ihot u to be drawn fr in the labours in whuh th j have iHcn 
en,;;a^et itia nnpoMible, m the fare of the aaaertiona ud reaHoninfrs of our 
own e jnal}> einiiient Orieutalicis to feel qtiila convinced ifll rhu furuu r are in 
the ri(^t and U ia obvioue, that the subject requires huther and moi c deliberate 
miestigatum One of Uie chief meaita fir the accotuidi^fncnt of this object is 
acceas CO ibe original texts, so as tu (.onipiehcnd generally the Btructam if tbe 
language nitbont being obliged to acquire a knowMge of it, whiib in the present 
atare of tiie studv innat lie, aa M Burnouf admits, necesisnly nuperfcct S< me 
notion of its principles may however be pouibly culleited frum thi. car ful in ]>».> 
tion if pasw.,cB fiom the Pam works and from their collation with m dcin 
Pe Sian and it is thu facility winch Mr Homer prnpobes to furuiah, m the com 
municaiioii to which the attention of dio Society is now mute I 

Mr Bomer thus conrludes >— 

In couelofliun Kofe inu to the anthonty of Bamonf it is objcctel t> the 
hipotbesis of Zend b mg an artificial language, constiucted out of Sanskiit 
th»t there are many lurms m Zend where Zand u more primittvo than Son kiit, 
and these verv furm liere and there are found tr egnlarities an I urchuisius m the 
Vedas Aecepung ih<.se us facts it would then appear either that the Zend 
u an older btiii.iiaKe than SAiuritm or that Wh procud from one commivn souii, 
hanskrit a highly refined, nth and powerful langnaue, has be n annllary tu a 
iKemtare piolouiid exteosxve, and runed dating fu ther back than three thoasamt 
yoara Z nd lying dead or dormant the wh le has only re-appi.ared m tira 
liooks of the Parsis, where for hie^ure. We have tbe wntings uf the \ery lowest 
word) when not absolute nonsense^ Therefore, tbe admission of this rclntion 
ship between the tir> langtsages wonld bs rroring too much and hrnre we are at 
libiity to take the more probable side of theoaestion and not to be call d up n 
to iieheve the insnfibra< Iv dnvet of the viudubd wu wntten in the limes of 
Ihb Pedti l1io ctymologKal feat of ienruig Boh ai fir *ra Sv iv« ibe ircmen 
dons i; I. take and its bfeHlestmyJng coDseqoenees. of writing Apuek f rAprth and 
Spiegel s ctqnous list of vsnons readings;, shou d want us iqcaiast too readily ar 
eeptmg as archeisins or pnoiiUve forms, readings whush may be adhing beuoi 
ill n tbe c ericai errors of ignorant en{^(sta 

yit altdl Id « future number take up the vrhole quentinn of 
CompanitLve Grammar with special reitrenoe to India and ita 
laiigui^is We trust then to become better acquniateil with Mr 
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riie objects of the lastitution are, first to provide a thorough 
xnimiy ediioatioo, irrespective of any future course of me 
destined for the student , in its In&nt School Department, 
to remove the children at a very early i^e fiom the evil mflu 
cnce of native servants , in its School Department^ to la^ the 
foundation of thorough scholarship and character , and in its 
College Department, to cany on these studies so as to fit 
the students for becoming — 

I Professional Men, — as Surveyors, Engineers, Teachers, 
Doctors, Lawyers and Oflicers m the Army 

II Commerual Men,— as Clerks, Accountants, Indigo- 
planters Zemindars, Factors, and the vanons OfOicers of 
Government Service 

Students, Pupils, and Boarders are admitted at any stage of 
stu^ All ap^cations far further mformation to be made 
to George Smith, , Ptmcipal, or to R. H HoUingb^, 
Esq, Secretaiy, at the Institation. 
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